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Immigration Restriction and the ‘Scarcity’? of Domestic 
Servants 


EVERAL statements have been made recently complaining of 
S the scarcity of domestic servants and attributing this scarcity 
to the restrictive immigration laws of 1921 and 1924. Con- 
clusive evidence on this subject is not available, but the information 
accessible indicates that the difficulty complained of is due to per- 
sistent economic and social causes having little or no relation to 
immigration or to immigration policies. 

There are two senses in which the term “shortage of domestic 
servants” may be employed. In the first place, it may mean merely 
that the demand for such labor is in excess of the supply. In the 
second place, it may mean that there is a scarcity of efficient domestic 
servants at wage rates and under employment conditions which the 
average householder regards as reasonable. 

As regards the first point—the available supply of domestic labor 
of all classes—there does not seem to be any widespread or general 
shortage. Recent reports from public employment offices, for exam- 
ple, show rather wide variations between communities and at different 
dates. Some report an excess in the demand for domestic servants, 
some an excess in the supply, and many report an excess in demand 
or supply according to the season of the year. In general, however, 
the reported shortages are neither large nor continuous. 

Thus, in January, 1926, the New York State employment offices 
reported 99.1 applicants for domestic and personal service to each 
100 requests for such workers, representing a slight shortage in the 
supply. In January, 1927, however, the ratio of applicants to jobs 
offered was 119.5 to 100.0. 

In Illinois, according to the reports of the State public employ- 
ment offices, in January, 1926, the number of applicants for domestic 
service, including hotels and restaurants, was 151.3 for each 100 
jobs; and in January, 1927, the proportion of applicants to jobs 
offered had increased to 189.5. The reports of the Ohio publie 
employment offices show for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 
23,510 applications by female workers for domestic and personal 
service as compared with 16,974 offers of positions; while during the 
six-month period ended December 31, 1926, there were 8,557-appli- 
cations as against almost exactly the same number, 8,631, of posi- 
tions offered. For the same offices the first three months of 1927 
showed a surplus of applicants of 786. 
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Again, it must be remembered that to some extent domesti, 
service is a seasonal trade. Thus, the August, 1926, issue of the 
New York Industrial Bulletin (p. 316) states that in July of tha 
year “women for domestic places were less in demand as hoijes 
continued to close for the summer.” 

Two months later (in the October, 1926, number of the Industria] 
Bulletin, p. 21) it is reported that ‘‘returns to the cities after vaca. 
tions and the reopening of households caused the calls for domestir 
workers to jump from 600 in August to 1,300 in September. hp 
number of workers seeking jobs also increased, but the supply fell 
short of requirements and a small shortage was again reported in 
this group.” In the next issue (November, 1926, p. 50) it was 
noted that the shortage was over: ‘‘Requests for domestic heip 
approximated the supply after the September [1926] shortage.” 
In the spring of 1927 a surplus of labor manifested itself again: 
“Anticipating the demand for domestic help caused by spring house. 
cleauing women workers started enrolling for this type of employ- 
ment. The number of available workers increased from 1,064 in 
February [1927] to 1,509 in March [1927]. As the demand was 
proportionately less there was an increase in the unemployment 
ratio. 

Summarizing these statements, it may be said that, while the 
records of employment offices do not reflect with complete accuracy 
the conditions of the labor market, they do usually indicate the 
major movements. It would, therefore, seem that if there were 
any great unsatisfied demand for domestic servants, the number of 
householders seeking help would outnumber very greatly the number 
of applicants for jobs. 


The Question of Efficiency and Wages 


AS regards the second interpretation placed upon the term “‘short- 
age of domestic labor,”’ it is sometimes stated and is probably true 
that many of the applicants for jobs as domestic servants are not 
efficient and that the efficient ones often desire wage and employ- 
ment conditions which many housekeepers regard as unreasonable. 
In this sense there may well be a searcity of good domestic servants. 
But this is no new condition. In the year 1897 Lucy Maynard 
Salmon published a comprehensive study entitled Domestic Serv- 
ice In it she quotes the opimions of a number of housewives 
regarding the domestic service problem. These voice exactly the 
same complaint regarding the scarcity of good servants as are being 
made to-day. Thus one woman wrote: “When I began house- 
keeping in 1870 I had one general housework girl who stayed with 
me nine years. Now I consider myself fortunate to retain 2 cook 
or a second girl as many weeks.” 
Another wrote as follows: ‘Thirty years ago I had no difficulty 
whatever. I do not think my character has changed meantime, or 
my method of treating servants, or our style of living, yet now itis 
almost impossible to secure servants.” 





—— 


1 The Industrial Bulletin (Albany, N. Y.), April, 1927, p. 194. 
? Salmon, Lucy Maynard: Domestic Service. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
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A third reported: “The question is very different now from what 
it was 40 years ago’’; and a fourth states that ‘‘The problem in this 

lace grows more perplexing every year.” 

These statements, it must be remembered, were made 30 years 

, at a time when immigration was unrestricted and very heavy. 

Nor does this particular period appear to be at all exceptional. 
During the decade just preceding the beginning of the World War 
in 1914, immigration mto the United States reached its maximum, 
in some years exceeding a million a year. Yet, in 1915, with this 

t mass of accumulated alien labor of ali classes, the same com- 
plaints about the difficulties of securing efficient domestic servants 
were made. Thus, a report of the commission on household em- 

loyment made to the annual convention of the Y. W. C. A. in 

ay, 1915, seeks to find a “‘solution of the so-called servant prob- 
lem,” and makes the following significant remarks regarding the lack 
of domestic servants and the unwillingness of women, especially the 
foreign born, to enter domestic service: 

Another interesting item is that the proportion of foreign-born to native-born 
white women in this occupation is changing. More and more we shall have to 
depend on native-born Americans to fill the ranks of household employment, as 
the present immigrants prefer the factory. 

hat is the cause of this boycott of household employment on the part of 
wage-earning young women—a boycott the more serious because unconscious, 
unpremeditated, unorganized, and of steadily increasing proportions? This 
would be sufficiently distressing even though only the employers, and indirectly 
routine family life, were suffering, but in the present crowded condition of the 
business and industrial fields the wage-earning young women are fighting desper- 
ately for a bare existence. Stenographers, clerks, factory employees have no 
work, while hundreds of housewives can get no help. It would seem such an 
easy, Simple thing to transfer all these girls without work to the positions without 
workers, but they will not go. When the situation among the unemployed was 
at the most acute stages in New York this past winter, the head of the city 


employment bureau said he could place 5,000 young women in domestic employ- 
ment if he could get them. 


In the same year (1915) in which the above report was made there 
was published another study of domestic service, entitled “Wanted 
2 Young Woman to do Housework,” by C. H. Barker. In it the 
following statement is made regarding the scarcity of domestic help 
existing at that time: ‘“‘With a few notable exceptions, only those 
who are unqualified to compete with the business woman are left 
to help the householder, and the problem confronting her to-day is 


not so much how to change inefficient to efficient help, but how to 
obtain any help at all.”’ 


Analysis of Immigration Statistics 


ROM the above citations it would appear that the complaint 
regarding the scarcity of good domestic servants has been a 
perennial one, and has been just as strong in times of heavy im- 
migration as it is now. An analysis of the recent immigration 
, Moreover, indicates that the restrictive immigration laws 
could not_well have had any serious effect upon the supply of foreign 
omestic servants for the reason that there has been no important 
in the immigation of alien females belonging to the races 
oo a pe ante pep chiefly drawn. i ale 
is t since the passage of the quota immigration laws there 
has been a sharp decline fe the number of immigrants classed in the 
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immigration returns as domestic servants. The detailed figures 
were given in an article in the Labor Review for February, 19273 
Thus for the four years 1911-1914 the average number of immigrants 
classed as servants was 127,077, while for the two years 1925-1996 
the average number was only 28,756. Classification by sex is not 
given in the official reports, but it is known that the servant classifica. 
tion in the immigration returns includes so few males that for practical 
purposes it may be regarded as composed of females. 

These figures, however, by no means tell the whole story regard. 
ing the actual number of immigrants who enter domestic service 
after arrival in the United States. In the first place, the classifica- 
tion of an immigrant in a particular occupation at the time of entry 
depends on the immigrant’s statement as to previous occupation, 
Very many who class themselves as of a certain occupation at time 
of arrival later enter entirely different pursuits. A foreign woman 
calling herself a domestic servant and having little or no idea at the 
time of what the future may actually offer may become a clothing 
worker in New York, and the wife of a gardener, classified as of “no 
occupation” at time of arrival, may later with her husband obtain 
employment in the service of a country or suburban house which 
desires a man gardener and a woman cook or housekeeper. 

That this actually occurs on a large scale is evident from the fact 
that decennial censuses of occupations show no such number of foreign- 
born females in domestic and personal service as would be there if all 
those who classed themselves as “servants” on arrival actually entered 
such service after arrival. 

As a result of this mevitable following by many immigrants (women 
as well as men) of occupations in this country of which they had no 
idea at the time of landing, the occupational classification in the im- 
migration returns can not be taken as indicative of the actual oc- 
cupational distribution of such persons after entry into the American 
labor market. 

As regards female domestic servants, indeed, it would seem that 
the potential supply from immigration is most accurately represented 
by the total number of arrivals belonging to the races preferred for 
domestic service by most American housewives. When this analysis 
is made, it appears that while the total number of female immigrants 
entering this country has decreased markedly since the war and since 
the passage of the restrictive acts, there has been little or no decrease 
in the number of females of the races generally preferred by American 
households for domestic service, such as the Irish, English, and 
German. 

This is brought out in the following table which shows the average 
yearly number of immigrant females 10 years of age and over, by 
principal races, for the two years immediately preceding the war 
(1913 and 1914), when immigration was unrestricted, and for the 
two years 1925 and 1926." The races are arranged in two groups, the 
first group including those which in the past have probably furnished 
the largest number of foreign-born domestic servants and seem to be 

enerally preferred for such service by employers of this class of 
abor, namely, English, French, German, Irish, Scandinavian, 
Scotch, and Japanese. 





® ** Changes in occupational character of immigration since the war,”’ p. 1. 
[4] 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE YEARLY IMMIGRATION OF FEMALES IN SPECIFIED TWO-YEAR 
PERIODS, BY RACE! 














————— 
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Average yearly immigration 


Race or people 





1913 and 1914 | 1925 and 1926 
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WMI 00502 20 folk ee 23, 514 22, 218 
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German.-_-..--------------------------------------- 2 +--+ - 2-2-2 = +e oo pom 3 459 
lie IMM NN a, 2485) -15840.--<40- -kamadotaoogrb- <aaneibletoat 19, 835 
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Snes os iikis + chic ann cinb Gabbadccqnncshensdusceséneseo~ , 940 237 
EES I ES AE 5 Se SR ee 15, 497 543 
atti so dalindbors sonqcadethadnncnsacamndnnnnnneehaadon 5, 550 9, 520 
 * eieeaaieeanet neeemetioeeetaas “3s; a 
lar Salis snnnc screed tgeae hhiameha s menmiamneen em . 
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1U. 8. Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. 
1913 (p. 46), 1914 (p. 42), 1925 (p. 45), and 1926 (p. 42). 

From this table it appears that, comparing 1925 and 1926 with 
pre-war years, the number of immigrant females of the races prin- 
cipally in demand for domestic service, decreased from 112,287 to 
100,205, or less than 11 per cent, and that the number of French, 
Irish, and Seotch actually increased. Significant decreases in this 
group, indeed, occurred only in the case of the Scandinavian and 
Japanese. In other words, the great decline in the total number of 
female immigrants between these two periods occurred among 
those races—such as the Slavs and Hebrews—which probably 
furnish very few domestic servants to American households and 
which, as a rule, are not preferred for this service. 


Annual reports for the years ending June 30, 


Decrease in Domestic Servants Over a Period of Years 


f:ROM the above analysis it would seem that the immigration 
restriction laws have probably not had much effect on the 
potential supply of foreign domestic servants, certainly no such 
effect as the crude immigration figures would suggest. ‘This would 
lead to the conclusion that any existing shortage of domestic servants 
must be due to other causes. This conclusion, moreover, is strength- 
ened by the fact that for a period of 50 years, irrespective of immi- 
gration conditions, there has been a decline in the proportion of the 
population of the United States engaged in domestic service occu- 
pations. This point is brought out in an article in the Labor Review 
for May, 1925 (p. 16), where is shown the proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in various employments over a period of years. 
The data there presented show that the domestic and personal 
service class (listed in the study as “servants, housekeepers, stewards, 
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stewardesses, etc.”) constituted 2.5 per cent of the population jp 
1870, 2.1 in 1880, 2.3 in 1890, 2.3 in 1900, 2.0 in 1910, and 1.6 jn 
1920. It thus appears that the proportion of the population jy 
domestic and personal service has never in subsequent years been 
so great as it was in 1870. Still more striking is the fact that the 
percentage figures decreased from 2.3 in 1900 to 2.0 in 1910; that is to 
say, during a decade of unrestricted and extremely heavy immigration, 
The increasing disinclination of females to enter domestic service 
is also shown in the following table which gives the percentage of 
eetully employed females 10 years of age and over employed in 
omestic and personal service, by race, for 1900, 1910, and 1920. 
Tarte 2.—PER CENT OF GAINFULLY OCCUPIED FEMALES 10 YEARS OF AGE AND 


OVER OF SPECIFIED RACE AND PARENTAGE EMPLOYED IN DOMESTIC Anp 
PERSONAL SERVICE, 1900, 1910, AND 19201 





= 








Race and parentage 1900 1910 1920 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Native white, native parentage............-.-.....-...- 30. 3 23. 0 17.4 
Native white, foreign or mixed parentage_.............- 30. 3 23. 2 16.1 
Nn | RS 5 ast ira. SATEEN 53.2 45. 9 35.8 
SI. « cad Ohi Ratalld ss. . 2 cibinmiedeibddidelaiishnlinctdiiad 51.8 42.4 50.3 














4 United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Twelfth Census, 1900, Special Repor's, 
Oecutpations, Washington, 1904, p. ev; and Fourteenth Census, 1920, Vol. IV, Population, Occupations, 
Washington, 1923, p. 341. 


This table shows that not only did the percentage of females of 
every race except the negro in domestic and persomal service decline 
between 1910 and 1920, but also that the percentage for every race 
without exception declined during the period 1900 to 1910, when 
immigration, as noted, was unrestricted and of a very large volume. 

In view of the facts set forth above the conciusion seems inevita)le 
that any present shortage of efficient domestic servants which may 
exist is not due to immigration restriction, but to far-reaching and 
continuing economic and social causes entirely unrelated to 
immigration.* 
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Why Workers Besse A _— of Four Thousand Credit Union 
ans 


By Mitprep Jonn, Fe.tow in Reszarcn DerarTMENntT WoMEN’s EpvucATiIoNAL 
AND InpusTRIAL Union, Boston, MAss. 


HE credit union is a twentieth century attempt to provide credit 
facilities for people who are independent but have no margin 
of savings and hence no standing with the banks. This inves- 

tigation was undertaken in order to discover something of the financial 
backgrounds of such people, their family responsibilities, and the 
crises in life for which they are forced to borrow. Four thousand 
records were gathered from seven credit unions in Boston and one 
im Milwaukee. The amounts and purposes of the loans, ages, occu- 
pations and salaries of the borrowers, and the number of dependents 
were reported. Many records showed also the property owned and 
insurance carried. 





4 An article entitled “America’s Domestic Servant,” by Ethel M. Smith, im the May, 1927, issue of 
Current History, gives additional data regarding certain of the points covered in this article. 
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Credit unions are like people—no two are identical. They can 
not be fitted arbitrarily into classes, but can with reservations be 
grouped into general, neighborhood, company, sectarian or racial, 
and fraternal types. They are grouped in this fashion because of 
the limitation they place upon membership. In Massachusetts 
where the most extensive development of credit unions in the United 
States has taken place, the earliest ones were of the sectarian or 
parish type. They were organized among the French-Canadians, 
and limited membership to persons in parishes where the credit 
unions were located. Some few years later numerous general credit 
unions were organized. They have been found less successful than 
other types because their almost unrestricted membership makes it 
yery difficult to appraise the reliability of those applying for mem- 
bership, and to make certain the repayment of loans granted. 
Recently, credit unions independent of the management have been 
formed among the employees of large corporations. These as a rule 
have been prosperous, and are the predominating type at the present 
time. 

Credit union organization is so elastic that it can be made to fit 
varied situations, and because of this adaptability it has succeeded 
admirably. ‘The first credit union in Massachusetts, chartered in 
1909, started with a capital of a few dollars. In 1925 there were 
86 credit unions operating in the State, with gross assets of $8,500,000. 
The growth has been rapid but not too rapid to insure stability. 
Between 1909 and 1925 only 16 credit unions failed, and while 48 
liquidated it was without loss to the member shareholders. These 
figures indicate clearly that the credit union has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and may be considered as a permanent economic factor. 

Membership im the various credit unions of Massachusetts has 
grown from the few who started the first one in 1909 to 55,000 in 
1925. Most of these people are permanent members who borrow 
when. they must and save when they can. 


Nationality, Marital Condition, and Age of Borrowers 


‘TABLE 1 shows the membership of the eight credit unions studied 

and the per cent covered by the present study. As the table 
shows, there were approximately 14,000 members in the eight credit 
unions; the majority of these had belonged to their respective organi- 
zation three years or more. 


TaBLe 1.—CREDIT UNIONS WHICH SUPPLIED RECORDS FOR THIS STUDY 
o_ 

















Sample studied 
Approxi- 

Credit union mate mem- Per cent 

bership | Number | of mem- 

bership 
Telephone Workers’ Credit Union_............-..0.0-------eeeee-0- 6, 000 1, 000 16.7 
City of Boston Employees Credit Union____...._......-....-.----.- 1, 800 600 $3.3 
Blue Hill Neighbor tne, CREE A ALES CR A 2, 000 500 25.0 
Boston & M Railway Employees Credit Union_.........__.___- 1, 800 500 27.8 
Neen ee amuubscadcncenccce 900 400 44, 4 
SS ERIE TT RIEL ee 300 250 83.3 
Walworth Employees Credit Union.....___..-.---.---...-......... 300 250 83.3 
Ww: Municipal Employees Credit Union.................-_. 600 500 71.3 
ie ail wlnebacancs 12, 700 4, 000 29.2 
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Table 2 shows the distribution by sex of the borrowers in the 
various credit unions: 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF 4,000 BORROWERS FROM CREDIT UNIONS, BY SEX AND 
CONJUGAL CONDITION 








— 


Men y Both sexes 





Credit union ro 
Single | M2" | Total | Si Single} M2- 





"Tebeemens Woetkert. . .. 2.5... 35. 367 452 602 398 


Boston & Maine 349 449 3 148 352 


Blue Hill 276 338 89 411 
Industrial - $2 295 286 114 
Blake- Knowles 162 230 86 164 
Walworth 112 215 é 129 121 
Boston Municipal 465 578 127 473 
Milwaukee municipal 5 424 491 76 424 | 


2, 237 | 3, 048 | 732 | , 543 | 2,457 | 4,000 






































Of the 4,000 records of loans gathered, 3,048 were for men and 
952 for women. In the telephone workers’ credit union the number 
of woman borrowers exceeded the number of men who were granted 
loans, but only because five-sevenths of the employees were women. 

It was not possible to determine exactly the nationality grouping 
of the borrowers, but the great majority were American born, largely 
of Irish, English, and Russian-Jewish stock. ‘There were few south- 
ern Europeans, and Germans were rare in any but the Milwaukee 
Credit Union. The fact that there are so few immigrants is due to 
the credit unions chosen for thestudy. There are many credit unions 
largely composed of foreign born who appreciate their value because 
they are familiar with people’s banks and other cooperative credit 
societies which are quite common in Europe. 2a 

Over 73 per cent of the men and 23 per cent of the women w ho 
were borrowers from the credit unions studied were married.' How- 
ever, two-thirds of the married women were members of two general 
credit unions and were not employed outside the home. 

Most of the men who borrowed were between 25 and 40 years 
old. They were at the prime of life when their family responsibili- 
ties were leds but when their earning power should have been 
greatest. The women fell into two divisions: The younger ones 
under 25 who might in a short time leave their jobs to marry, and 
the older ones, also in the prime of life, who found it necessary to 
borrow for their dependents and to make provision for themselves 
in old age. In one credit union composed of vivil-service employees, 
who have long tenure of service, there were more older men borrow- 
ing than anywhere else. 





1 Unfortunately no data were available which indicated the number of divorced, separated and widowed. 
Space on the application blanks merely called for a check opposite the word “ married” or “single.” 
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Occupations and Wages of Borrowers 


THE number of borrowers, classified by occupation and sex, is 
shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.——OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF BORROWERS 


































































———— 
Men Women Both sexes 
Occupation 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber | cent ber cent 
— | 
Re ee oe 1,064 | 34.9 2] 29] 1,092; 27.3 
Faerieel WHEN Sada Sukh 0-6 0sb-0n-n90s--5--0- 616| 20.2} 273| 2&7] 889/ 222 
Unskilled ES EEE CE SPC 239 7.8 8 8 247 6.2 
Salesmen ewe owe ee ee ee en ee nn a ee en ee ener 114 3. 7 ibe ane oe laseencen 114 | 2. 4 
mall busimess MeM.------=--------------------------- 165 5.4 22 2.3 187 | 4.7 
Professional workers.-.----.-------------------------- 31 10 30 3. 2 61 | L.5 
ey S$. OL) oR RRR RR eee oat 455 es Le 455 114 
Soren Si, CE RS Rea ee aaa 76) 2.5 ieee. 78 2.0 
elephone SEES, Se ee ee a jneen---- |-------- 29 | 45. 1 429 10.7 
Saas ote SS SLL: EE ae ane AEA edhe 131] 13.8 131 3.3 
ther occupations AE sn chad sink ona dbp mosedvows 276 9.1 29 3.0 305 7.6 
INO data....------------------------------------------- | 12 9 RAED sete Gen 12 | 3 
SSeS a A GR Re rae | 3,048 | 100. 0 952 | 100.0 | 4,000 _ 100.0 








As is seen, the occupations of the men fell into four main classifica- 
tions: The skilled artisans, the clerical workers, firemen, and the 
unskilled laborers. The largest single group was that of firemen. 
In both municipal credit unions they formed the majority of bor- 
owers. Men in the skilled trades formed one-third, clerical workers 
ne-fifth, and unskilled laborers one-thirteenth of the total number of 
orrowers. There were in the two general credit unions a number of 
1en who had independent businesses—small stores and shops of 
various kinds—and many of the artisans were self-employed, par- 
icularly the tailors and painters. There was a noticeable lack of 
professional men among those who were granted loans, even in the 
reneral credit unions to which they have access. This may be 
ccounted for in three ways: They do not know anything about credit 
nions, they have no need to use them, or they are too proud to do so. 
rhe last reason is perhaps the most important, for it was found that 
many men in comfortable circumstances had an idea that credit 
lnions were semicharitable institutions and therefore reserved for 
he use of the “poor working men.” : 
Forty-five per cent of the women in the sample group were 
mployed as telephone operators and 29 per cent as clerical workers. 
he group in idirenion pursuits, mainly school-teachers and nurses, 
ssmall, but three times greater in proportion than among the men 
tudied. There is also a group of women who have embarked on 
@uterprises of their own and often need help to tide them over dull 
eriods. Housewives, whose cherished ambitions may be new side- 
oards or rugs, also belong to credit unions. Although they have no 
arnings, most of them save enough out of their housekeeping allow- 
ces to pay up their loans, and there were almost no cases of the 
usband’s having to pay a defaulted loan. Lod: . 
As Table 4 shows, the modal wage for men lies between $36 and $40 
week, and for women between $21 and $25. In the neighborhood 
redit union, where 61 per cent of the men were self-employed, the 
51537°—27——_2 [9] 
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weekly earnings ran higher, the mode being between $46 and $59. 
On the other hand, in the railway credit union the mode lay betwee, 
$31 and $35. Few of these borrowers earned more than $250 , 
month. 


TABLE 4.—WEEKLY EARNINGS OF aceon Hae FROM SIX OREDIT UNIONS, pv 
SEX : 








Number earning esch classified a: 





: : h VY or I 
Classified weekly earnings fen Women 





a 


ber cent ber cent er | cen 


UU! 





| 

Num-| Per | Num-} Per | Num-| Per 
$20 or under it 
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1 Modal earnings only (piecework) were available for two credit unions. Im these, those ofsk 
lay between $35 and $40, of unskilled men between $25 and $30, and of women between $20 and $22.50 


Property Owned and Insurance Carried 


OME of the more thrifty and ambitious have, with the aid o! 
building and loan associations, bought their own homes. [h 
four credit unions it was possible to find out whether or not tlie 
borrowers possessed property. Of 1,702 male borrowers 483, or 2: 
per cent, owned property, while of 298 female applicants for loaiis Si, 
or 21 per cent, owned preperty. The neighborhood eredit union 
required the applicants to state the value of their holdings. Thes 
averaged between $10,000 and $20,000 apiece, but it should be stated 
in this connection that the real estate was in an outlying district where 
land values had increased rapidly. The amount does not represcut 
their actual investment, but rather the appreciation in the value o/ te 
land. Nor do the figures represent complete ownership. Often tie 
equity which the men owned was small, but mortgage payments hac 
to be met and to do this they had to save. There was no w2y ¢ 
discovering what other sayings the applicants for loans had, as they 
were not asked to list their securities or savings accounts. However, 
it was customary for men, when they could, to offer collateral for their 
loans, since they could secure a lower interest rate—5 instead of 6 pe! 
cent. When a loan was thus eovered the borrower was not require! 
to give any information about himself, and that excellent source was 
therefore closed to the investigator. In one eredit union a third o! 
the loans were made on collateral, and in another fully one-be!. 
The percentage in the other associations does not run nearly so hig) 
as this, and in one no collateral loans are made. On one applicatil 
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blank borrowers were required te designate whether they owned 
automobiles; it was found that 180 of 491, or 36 per cent, did possess 
them, while but 32 per cent of the men owned real estate. 

Where statistics were available, information concerning insurance 
was gathered. In three credit unions, 87 per cent of the men carried 
insurance. The policies were not large (usually less than $3,000), but 
it is encouraging to see such a large proportion of the men of small 
means thus safeguarding themselves and families. A good many 
woraen—nearly 40 per cent of the borrowers in these three organiza- 
tions—were Carrying insurance, particularly those single women who 
had dependents, and women who had insurance before they were 
married did not as a rule let their policies lapse. 


Dependents of Borrowers 


OVER 73 per cent of the men were married but an even greater 
proportion had dependents, as 85 per cent had persons whom 
they were supporting: 


Taste 5.—NUMEBER OF DEPENDENTS OF BORROWERS FROM SIX CREDIT UNIONS 








Berrowers having specified number of dependents 





Number of dependents Men Women | Total 





























Number] Per cont Number! Per yea Number] Per cent 
! 

Bi AR ET SCTE Gann gaat ae eS a ay er 461 17.7 | 97 | 10. 8 | 558 15.9 
Dee ee ee ed wu dablacmnboncéeer 805 19.4 34 { 3.8 539 15.4 
NIRS SE RRR SE Eg Nico 492 18.9 17 | 1.9 509 14.5 
Bee ae ME ae O ao edie wh nk eds nee sede wah ea 386 14.8 1 | a- 287 11.1 
eo ks Cabiws ebeete 191 7.3 4 | t 195 5. 6 
i ti a es a oe a el 8&8 3.4 1 | es 89 2.5 
I te re 8 ee 60 3 veneers Ry Ese 60 L7 
Ce a 24 Rg etre emt) et Re | RG 24 a 
Re bem ee a 6 I re ee set 6 2 
GIRS SCARE ice mR SR Pane cae, Maes 8 ig tothe he a RR 8 + 
RS GRRE 5 SE OR Opa RE A 376 14.4 731 | 81.5 1, 107 31.6 
ee ob eibe 6 i” 12 1.3 18 .5 
_ SRE aap ot SRN gigas oe 2,663 | 100.0 | 897 | 100.0 | 3, 500 | 100.0 





Many of the single men had aged parents or younger brothers and 
sisters for whom they were caring. Only 18 per cent of the women 
claimed dependents, but the large group of single women borrowers 
in the telephone workers’ credit union contained also the highest 
proportion of women with dependents; only 31 of these women out 
of a total of 548 were married, but 108 had dependents. In the 


} Neighborhood credit union, where 135 of 162 women were married, 


only 6 had dependents. These figures indicate that it is the men 
who bear the heavier social burdens, and that single women with 
dependents, like the men, must seck financial protection. 

_Although the types of people belonging to the eredit union studied 
differ considerably, the size of their families runs about the same. 
In the neighborhood and municipal credit unions, three was the most 
common Dumber of dependents, while two was the usual number in 
the industrial and telephone workers’ credit unions, and the railroad 
workers most frequently supported but one. There is not a great 
deal of difference between the numbers of men who had one, two, 
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and three dependents, but there is a decided drop after the third: 
as, for example, 505 men had two dependents, 492 had three, byt 
only 386 had four. The modal class for the men was that with two 
dependents, for the women, one dependent. Most of the men, as 
has been stated, belonged to the skilled trades or clerical group, 
_ However, the members of the credit union that listed the largest 
‘number of unskilled workers had the greatest proportion of families 
numbering more than three. ‘This seems a very impersonal way to 
discuss the human factor, but it shows as nothing else can the bur. 
dens these borrowers are carrying. They have given hostages jo 
fortune, and they must provide for emergencies, since their jobs are 
often insecure. Thus credit unions assist men in carrying their social 
responsibilities—they are a kind of insurance against family mis. 
fortunes. 





Purposes and Amounts of Loans 


"THE purposes for which people borrow reveal dramatically the 

erises which come into their lives and the need: of the average 
worker for some source of credit at such times. ‘These purposes are 
shown in Table 6 and the two accompanying charts: 


TABLE 6.—PURPOSES FOR WHICH LOANS WERE GRANTED 


























Loans granted for each purpose to— 
Purpose of loan 
Men Women Both sexes 
| gee — 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
phe EEE RE IES See CN ME IE AF ae EDR 577 18.9 352 37. 0 929 | 23.2 
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Pree GOON, go ce el eee 389 12.8 62 6.5 451 | 11.3 
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The most common reason for borrowing is to meet expenses in- 
curred during illness—18.9 per cent in the case of the men, and 37 
per cent for the women. ‘The term “medical” also includes dental 
bills, of which there were a great number. In one credit union 47 
per cent of the women and 20 per cent of the men listed under 
_ “medical” borrowed specifically to pay dentists’ bills. Even though 
. the reason given may not always have been the real reason, yet these 
/numerous loans to maintain health would appear to be one of the 
| best arguments for health msurance. Although no effort is made to 

appeal for sympathy, for those who pass on the application are mem- 

bers of their own group who know what their needs are, the circum- 
| stances are sometimes pitiful. One girl of 22 had borrowed, and 
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WHY WORKERS BORROW 13 


repaid over a period of severai years, nearly $600 for surgical and 
hospital care for her crippled brother. In other cases, the birth of 
children necessitated borrowing, for, in addition to the medical care 
household expenses increased during the mother’s absence from her 
tasks. Although many of the men were entitled to sick benefits 


Cxuart I.—PrrcenTAGE DistTRIBUTION oF Purposes oF LOANS 





from various sources, they found id i 
es, they found the sums paid inadequate, and were 
forced to borrow if they were out of wok for any length of time. 
a ng, pe in Lai ah gt ako is very directly related to credit 
rrowing, for many loans were granted ‘‘to have my boy’s 
teeth straightened ” or tonsils removed. es 
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Coal was the need second in importance for which borrowing was 
necessary. Many mencould not raise the money needed to meet theiy 
coal bills, and the coal merchants were not so willing to extend credi 
as is often supposed. It is costly and unsatisfactory to buy coal jp 
small quantities, and one man remarked that he would rather pay 
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6 per cent interest than be dunned all winter. Taxes and insurance, 
like coal, must be paid for at stated times, and so again men must 


w. 
“Family expenses”” may mean anything from a new kitchen stove, 
around which so much of the family life in these homes revoives, 
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new tires for the Ford. One man, when asked what he meant by 
family expense, grinned as he recited, ‘The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker.’”’ He went on to explain that he had been laid 
off for several weeks and that although the income had stopped. the 
pills piled up and the rent came due. 

The reason ‘‘various bilis’”’ indicates a kind of despair. A man 
may have a number of bills outstanding which he can not pay, and 
for which he is constantly being dunned—he may even have his wages 
attached—and so he groups them end borrows the entire amount 
preferring to pay the credit umion in weekly installments. People 
whose margins are so small find it impossible to escape situations 
like these, for no matter how carefully they planned emergencies 
would arise. 

Clothing did not play such an important part for the men as it did 
for the wemen, and when the men did borrow it was usually to buy 
clothing. for their families, not for themselves. 

Loans for medical expenses, coal, family expenses, “‘ various bills,” 
and clothing formed four-fifths of the total number of loans granted. 
They were made to satisfy current and emergency needs—to enable 
the borrowers to keep their heads above water. There was, how- 
ever, @ second group of loans which were made for progressive 
purposes. ‘These loans comprised only one-fifth of the total number 
granted, but even this was an increase over former years, and ‘hus a 
hopeful sign. 

Paying for their homes, improving, and repairing them were among 
the most important purposes of this second group. Many people 
were buying their homes through cooperative banks (building and 
loan associations) and would need to borrow occasionally to make 
their payments, The same was true of interest payments on mort- 
gages privately held. Often a man needed several hundred dollars 
to complete the down payment on a house he wanted to buy. Such 
loans do not mean improvidence, but that. because of iliness or some 
other cause these persons were forced to use the money they had 
planned to set aside. After they had acquired their homes, they 
wished to keep them in good condition and improve them. Many 
loans were granted to put in furnaces, bathrooms, and other modern 
equipment. One man had borrowed each year for five years, first 
to buy additional property, then to build a garage. The next year 
he added a sun porch, then repaired the roof, and finally bought an 
oilburner. His loans never exceeded $250, and were always promptly 
Tepaid. His willingness to carry this continuous burden of. debt for 
the benefit of his family entitled him to the help the credit union 
could give. 

“Investment” as used here covers loans to small business men who 
needed help to tide them over a dull peried or to expand when their 
business seemed to warrant it. Many of the shopkeepers also bor- 
rowed in order to make cash payments on stock when they could 
buy it more cheaply that way. The most extensive borrowing for 
myestment occurred in the two general credit unions to which these 


Small business men could belong. However, some money was 


loaned to buy securities, as at the telephone workers’ credit union, 

whose members borrowed in order. to buy company stock. 
Vacations, automobiles, and radios came in for their small shares, 

but to borrow for such purposes « man must have a very good record 
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and indorsers. However, because radios and automobiles are sold so 
largely on the installment plan, there was not a large demand for 
loans of this kind. 

Education formed but a small part of the total loans made. Five 
per cent of the men and 1 per cent of the women borrowed to 
improve their own education or to provide it for others. One man 
earning $40 a week paid his daughter’s college tuition, and another— 
a Jewish immigrant—borrowed to send his son to the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. Younger men borrowed to take 
technical training which would help them advance in their work. 
The women borrowed chiefly for their own education. 

The amounts loaned differed with the policies of the credit unions, 
with the records and characters of the applicants, and with the 
purposes for which they needed the loans, as is shown in Table 7, 
The last named was probably the most important factor, and, since 
four-fifths of the borrowing was to satisfy current and emergency 
needs, men rarely borrowed more than was absolutely necesssary, 
Most of the loans ranged between $51 and $100, with the latter 
figure the most common. Those who borrowed for home payment 
and investment were granted larger sums, also those whose need for 


other purposes was urgent, but even these rarely borrowed more 
than $500. 


TABLE 7.—SIZE OF LOANS TO BORROWERS FROM SIX CREDIT UNIONS 























Number of loans of spec- > Number of loans of spec- 
ified amounts to— ified amounts to— 
Amount of loan Amount of loan “e 
| 
Men |Women; Total Men |Women! Total 

$50 and under____...._.._ 179 134 313 || $401 to $450___......______ 13 6 19 

$5} to B100e 5 oo 778 364 1, 142 }} $451 to $500.2... 86 29 115 

$101 to $150... 2... 348 98 446 || $501 to $600_..._._____-_.- 17 4 21 

SISLW GING... 647 145 792 |i $601 to $700..._.-._.-_-._- 21 1 22 

$208 to $250... . iso. 193 22 215 |i Over $700.-......-_-.._- 36 10 46 
25k to $00... 4 219 70 289 

$301 to $350_-............. 17 5 22 y | Re eS 897 3, 500 
$351, to $400..........._._ 49 y 58 


























Often a member’s account is not touched for several years, but the 
members know that if any emergency arises they can demand and 
receive help. On the other hand, many members in the organiza- 
tions studied borrowed continuously; as soon as one loan was paid 
up they applied for others. In one credit union where a record was 
kept of the number of times members had been granted loans, it 
was found that 390 out of 600 had borrowed once a year or oftener 
since joining. One man had borrowed sixteen times during nine 
years. It would seem at first to be a habit—a rather bad one too— 
but the loans meant a college education for his son, a new roof on 
bis house, and medical attention for his wife. Some one will say 
that he should have accumulated the money before he spent itand 
saved the interest. The only answer to that is, that on $35 a week 
it does not seem to be within the power of human nature to save 
without some pressure, and the fact that he owed the credit union 


supplied that pressure. It is not the accepted way of saving, but 
it is better than not saving at all. 
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Per Capita Expenditure for Nonresidential Buildings in 
Representative Cities 


operations in the cities of the United States, the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics has always placed emphasis on residential building,! 
and previous articles have covered this phase of the subject. 
While the building of homes is the most important part of the con- 
struction industry, the building of factories, schools, stores, theaters, 
churches, etc., is also of great importance and interest. The purpose 
of the present article is to show the annual per capita expenditure for 
the various types of this nonresidential building in the more im- 
portant cities of the United States. The study covers the six-year 
period from 1921 to 1926. 

The statement below shows the average annual per capita expendi- 
ture for each of the different groups of nonresidential buildings in the 
257 identical cities for which reports were received for the six years 
1921 to 1926. For purposes of comparison the data for residential 
buildings as a whole are also given. 

In these 257 cities there was an average annual per capita expendi- 
ture of $26.79 for nonresidential buildings during the six-year period. 
This compares with a per capita expenditure of $47.99 for residential 
building. The per capita expenditure for all new buildings was 
$74.78. 

Of the $26.79 spent for nonresidential ene nearly one-half, 

construction, that 
is, for factories and workshops, stores, warehouses, and office build- 
ings. The automobile, although a comparatively new factor in 
American life, accounted for the next largest expenditure during this 


[* GATHERING and publishing information concerning building 


period, more money being spent for the erection of garages and service 


stations than for schools, churches or amusement buildings. 
~In this six-year agers nonresidential building accounted for only 
35.8 per cent of all new building, and residential building 64.2 per . 








cent. 
Annual 

Per capita 
expenditure Per cent 
NS to 555 Oe a, oe suk Seca ou $2. 02 2.:7 
Geramou me meewiGo stations... ...~ 265 26-2 - swe eee nn- 3. 84 5.1 
Re aS a thi b wie oop 1. 27 L7 
Dos A ae Ra os thos 3. 62 4.8 
Meee eee? 20 2G) Tit ik ee . 97 1.3 
Factories, stores, warehouses, and office buildings. .-.......__-- 13.06 17.5 
Public buildings and public works *_.............--..-.-._--- 1. 51 2. 0 
__ Total nonresidential buildings *_.......-.......-...-.-- 26.79 35.8 
Teeter. LLL lil cece 47.99 64.2 
ESE RT TE Tey EE einen « 74.73 100.0 


_The table on page 19 shows the per capita expenditure for each of the 
different kinds of nonresidential buildings, and for residential build- 





: See Labor Review for May and June, 1927. 
ie hoapttals, asylums, sanitariums, homes, otc, inhi las —_o , 
overnment buil , courthouses, city halls, jails, ms, railroad stations, car barns, 
bridges, electric light plants . F i 


7 ges, , ete. 
Includes per capita expenditure for sheds, stables and barns, etc., not included in the distribution. 
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ings as a whole in each of the cities of the United States having a) 
estimated population of 200,000 or ever on July 1, 1926.5 Data ay 
shown separately for each of the five boroughs of New York City, 

The greatest per capita expenditure for nonresidential building q, 
a whole was in the Borough of Manhatian, where $52.44 was th 
average annual expenditure for each inhabitant during this six-ye,, 
period, Dallas, Tex., spent $38.34 annually for each inhabitan:, 
a greater per capita expenditure than for any other city including 
New York as a whole. The smallest expenditure for nonresidents! 
buildings was in New Orleans, where the annual expenditure was only 
$14.52 per inhabitant, 

The honor of leading in expenditure for educational buildings {,/!; 
to Jersey City, which spent an average of $6.34 per person for this 
class of structure, while Newark, its near neighbor, spent only 93 
cents. The Borough of Queens and Richmond in New York City 
spent annually $7.87 and $6.81, respectively, for schools and libraries 
during this period, while Boston spert an average of only $1.67 per 
person per year for school buildings. 

In each city shown in the table more money was spent for indusiris| 
and commercial buildings than for any of the other kinds of non. 
residential buildings. The annual per capita disbursement for these 
buildings ranged from $6.26 in San Antonio, Tex., to $39.94 in ihe 
Borough of Manhattan. New York City (all boroughs) spent 
$20.56 per inhabitant, being surpassed only by Dallas with $24.15, 

Garages and service statiens accounted for a greater outlay in 
most cities than any other group except the industrial and commercial 
buildings. There was, however, a great difference in the amount 
expended in the different cities, ranging from 64 cents in New Orleans 
to $10.43 in Providence. 

In most of the cities more money was spent for amusement build. 
ings than forchurehes. In New York there was a per capita expendi- 
ture for amusement buildings of $3.51 and for churches of only $1... 
In Chicago the amounts were $2.23 and $1.54, respectively. On 
the other hand, Baltimore spent only 42 cents annually per inhabitant 
for theaters, movie houses, etc., and $1.07 for religious buildings, 
aml Toledo showed an annual per capita expenditure of only 33 
cents for amusement buildings and $2.02 for churches. 

There is a wide difference in the expenditure of cities of nearly 
the same size and in the same territory. In Dallas, for instance, 
there was a per capita expenditure for nonresidential buildings o! 
$38.34 and in San Antonio only $16.47, or less than half that of Da!las. 
In Newark and Jersey City, while the total per capita expenditur 
for nonresidential buildings was practically the same, the expen(- 
ture for the different classes of buildings differed widely. Newari 
spent larger than average amounts for industrial and commercii 
buildings and garages, and lower than average amounts for churc is 
and schools, while Jersey City’s capita disbursements were i:! 
above the average for fo ik pe igious buildings and below 
the average for stores, factories, etc., and for garages and service 
stations, 





——® 


§ As Census Bureau did not estimate the population of Akron, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga., Les Angeles, © 4l, 
Portiand, Oreg., or Seattle, Wash., aatngetd nek be presented for these cities. 
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The highest per capita outlay for public buildings and public 
works was in St. Paul ($8.43) and the lowest in St. Louis (9 cents). 
Washington, D. C., spent only 27 cents annually for each resident 
for this class of structure. institutions, such as hospitals, sanita- 
riums, etc., account for the lowest per capita expenditure of any of 


‘at the groups of nonresidential buildings in most of the cities. 
nt, For residential buildings the per capita disbursement was highest 
hg in New York City, where the average for all boroughs was $89.80, 


in the Borough of Queens $214.56, and in the Bronx $125.48. New 
Orleans showed the lowest amount for dwelling places, $18.24. 
Among the cities which spent large sums for residential buildmes were 
Washington, D. C. ($71.88), Detroit ($71.73), Dallas ($68.12), and 
Chicago ($63.83). 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR DIFFERENT KINDS OF NON. 
RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS IN CITIES OF 200,000 OR OVER, 1921 TO 1926 






























































1@S 
Ui 
Factories, tae 
J ven . g stores, |Pubiic? al 3 
rial oo — a Instie | ware- | build- pp Total 
City and State Seitta- | nervice Churches li- tu- i houses, ings resi- | ,Tes!- 
om ings {stations braries | “ons butliiees, a) dential | Ceatial 
‘ ia em. 
ea 
ny Baltimore, Md..-------- $0.42 | $2.55 $1. 07 3.90 | $1.43 $8.55 | $1.17 | $20.15 | $24.28 
1m Birmingham, Ala...-_._- 1. 91 1. 58 2. 24 3. 76 38 13. $9 1.41) 25.41 32. 96 
ae Boston, Mass_.........-- 1. 49 5. 10 . 50 1. 67 1.77 13. 43 1.391 25.89 6. 58 
in Buitalo, N. Y.....-.-.-- 1. 67 3. 20 1. 49 2. 27 il 9. 34 27 | 18.48 25. 16 
ce CTIPARD, Bcnasee-------- 2. 23 3.2 1. 54 3. 94 1. 27 17. 55 1.90 | 32.36 63. 83 
Lai Cincinnati, Ohio... __... 1.63} 3.22 1.15} 208) 487 8.73 -17| 19.01 | 33.03 
ant Cleveland, Offio........-| 1.53 2. 19 .97 2. 99 . 86 3.16 2.66 | 25.92) 34.17 
i Columbus, Ohio...-.---- 1.10 4.35 1.31 3. 66 . 32 12. 46 1.03 | 24.75 50. 88 
ans SS a 2. 50 2. 67 2. 30 2. 25 2. 56 4,15 1.51 | 38.34 63. 12 
Denver, Colo... ....._---- 63 4.61 1. 21 4, 59 1. 42 9.11 .61] 23.10 38. 62 
Detroit, Mich......-.--. 1. 80 5. 69 1.52) 449 27 16. 69 70| 32.09 71.73 
ld. Indiana is eliinclensied 1. 29 3. 38 1. 61 2. 04 39 10. 48 1.38 | 20.92 37.16 
~' Jersey City, N. J .-.._-.. 54 3.14 249} 634 1. 97 Ww.88} 3.53] 29.63 30. 80 
ils Kansas city, ea 230) 203 1.92] 3.87 . 54 11.91 53. | 23.52 29.74 
os Louisville, Ky___.._...-- 1. 16 2.35 2. 47 1. 59 1. 40 10. 16 1.46 | 21.83] 49.97 
MO, Milwaukee, Wis.......-- i. 88 4.05 85 2. 66 31 8. 19 90 | 19.40 33. 73 
On ee 7 a Sipe . 80 2. 79 . 96 4. 06 33 8. 52 1,7 19. 45 36. 33 
- Newark, N.J........---- 1. 85 6. 00 . 36 . 98 1. 75 17.61 2.21} 31.53 36. 76 
ant New Orleaus, La.-.-.._- 1.67]  .64 67] 244] 1.23 7.35 27| 14.52} 18.24 
i New York, N. Y___..__- 3. 51 5. 03 1.03] 3.81 . 99 20. 56 1.10} 36.24 89. 80 
gS, BoroughoftheBronx.| 4.35 7. 84 1.09 5. 84 45 10. 02 1.79 | 30.97} 12448 
23 BoroughofBrookliyn.} 3. 62 4,95 . 88 3.15 . 62 7.72 90} 22.2 77. 69 
™ of Manhat- 
a 3. 04 3.47 1.05] 236] L171 39. 94 82 | 52. 44 54. 8 
:% Borough of Qucens__| 4.11 8. 29 1. 46 7. 87 - 85 15.13 1.32] 39.85) 214.56 
bidy Borough of Rich- 
_— el a 1. 16 2. 39 . 93 6. 81 . 83 7. 35 4.15 | 24.75 68. 25 
stad Oakland, Calif___......- 2. 28 5. 06 -60} 4.49 2. 68 17. 50 2.99 | 38.1! 66. 05 
of Omaha, Nebr__.-.-.--- 2.35| 210 92] 5.42| 138 8.36|  .51| 20.13] 34.60 
os ag Seg eet 1.31 38. 26 . 86 3. 52 . 82 13. 03 1.81] 25.26 29. 58 
ifiS Pitts RPS ee 1.47 3. 65 1. 68 2. 87 . 56 9. 69 62 | 20:25 29, 26 
"re Sy bara ta is once ne 3.11 | 10.43 1. 03 3. 81 70 19.37 1.55} 31.48 36. 98 
pg nn ol SoS 1. 58 4. 63 2. 13 3. 38 - 33 9. 87 86 | 23.85 33. 26 
(ls 8t | ae 1.52} 1.96 56) 173 . 69 9. 48 09] 1641) 21.94 
al St. Paul, Minn__________ . 64 4.41 1.26) 4.51 1. 52 10.44/ 8.43] 32.32 50. 42 
ark San io, Tex._.....| 2.50 1.65 1.59} 1.70 57 6.26} 2.05 | 16,47 26. 20 
ae San Francisco, Calif_._.. 1. 63 1. 52 .60] . 3.92 1.19 15.08} 2.46] 26.43 47. 67 
ames Toledo, Ohio. 2... 11... -33 | 8.24 2.02} 4.12 .40 8.71 -13| 1012) 20.42 
hes W 5 aa 1.22] 409 212] 422] 1.44 11.73 .274 25.35] . 71.38 
iar roe 
low 1 Includes hospitals, asyl sanitariums, “homes,” etc. 
LOW aan ee Government, buildings, courthouses, city halls, jails, prisons, railroad stations, car barns, 
0 F ec g ants, etc. 
*Includes per capita expenditure for sheds, stables and barns, etc., not included in distribution. 
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Establishment Funds for the Benefit of Disabled Workers 


STUDY of the costs, benefits paid, and methods of management 
A of establishment disability funds was made in connection 
with a recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
personnel activities carried on by 430 companies engaged in manu. 
facturing or in commercial or transportation enterprises. 

Mutual benefit associations are frequently maintained by the 
employees of an establishment without any assistance from the firm 
or with only the promise of financial aid by the company if a deficit 
should occur. These associations have been excluded from the report 
as being practically independent organizations. On the other hand, 
the associations which have been included vary greatly as to the 
extent of the assistance rendered by the firm. In some cases this 
takes the form of clerical assistance only, while in others the company 
pays a percentage of the expenses, gives the association a stated 
sum, or in a few instances maintains the fund and pays all the cos‘s of 
operation as well. The details asked for in the study of indusirial 
benefit associations were the amount of the firm’s contribution, the 
amount of dues brought to a monthly basis, the amount of the weckiy 
sick and accident benefits and of death benefits, the number of sick, 
accident, and death benefits paid, and the amount paid out in benefits 
in the last fiscal year. 

Of the 430 establishments visited, 214 reported benefit associa- 
tions in which some material assistance, either in the operation of 
the fund or in the payment of benefits, was given by thé firm. One 
hundred and seventy-seven of these establishments, with a total of 
approximately 993,000 employees, reported on the association mem- 
bership. In these 177 associations, the membership was 758,067, or 
76 per cent of the total number of employees. This may be consid- 
ered quite a high percentage, as in many cases there is a period varying 
from 2 weeks to a year after employment before an employee is 
eligible for inabibarehio. 

The dues charged vary according to the proportion of the expenses 
paid by the employer and the amount of the weekly benefits. In 
nearly half of the associations, however, the dues range between 25 
and 75 cents per month, while in 81 cases the dues vary according to 
wages or amount of benefits, but in general keep within these 
limits. 

Fifty-six associations report that an initiation fee is charged. These 
fees vary from 25 cents to $2, the usual fee being $1, and in addition to 
the entrance fee many of the associations charge a fee of $1 or $2 to 
cover the cost of the physical examination. 

Disability benefits in most cases cover both sickness and accident 
but usually exclude cases of sickness or injury which entitle the 
employee to payments under the workmen’s compensation laws of the 
different States. Since most of these laws do not provide for pay- 
ments for the first week or the first two weeks of disability, the plans 
frequently provide for payments for the period intervening between 
the date of injury and the date of the first payment of workmen's 
compensation benefits. In a few cases, however, employees are paid 
for disability occurring as a result of employment. The mutual 
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penefit association of an electric power company, for example, allows 
one-half pay for each secular day of disability for a period not to 
exceed one year from the date of the accident. 

Tables 1 and 2 show, by industries, the number of associations, the 
membership, the classified dues and benefits, and the percentage of 
expenses contributed by the companies. 


Tape 1—-NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS AND CLASSI- 
FIED DUES, BY INDUSTRY 


































































































Establishments reporting Number of associations wh 
ae in benefit dues per month were— 
a Association 
m ents members 
Indust aving sf 5 5 
° benefit Num- end tandihst 
associ- INym.-| Der of | Per | un cents; $1. | Vary- 
- | sd un- : 
ations | ber | ©™- cent) Ger | der | 22d | and | ing 
ploy- Num- | , of 50 75 |,Un- | over sums 
os ber | tal) cents! cents {Fer $1 
em- = ‘ 
ploy- 
ees |. 
Manufacturing: 
rr Se 8 8 | 46, 569 | 42, 114 90 fe Gee 1 2 
Boots and shoes........._.---- 4 4 | 22,040 | 16, 227 74 oy he. Tt hudiitws 2 
Chemicals, soap, and allied 
DOPING ine sicnih cows ss- 6 3} 6,290| 5,057 80 1 ye Re ay ae 3 
Clothing and furnishings-_. --.- 9 7 | 12,075 | 9, 856 82 7 | ee ed 1 
Electrical supplies.........._-- ll 9 |100, 603 | 66, 502 66 3 SFR ER Re 4 
Fine machines and instru- 
a > ae 8 7 | 30,140 | 21, 633 72 3S Ps Pe eee 4 
CO EE 6 5 | 3,947 | 3,243 82 13 ta EE vat eptee 2 
Foundries and machine shops- 32 28 |102, 938 | 72, 505 70 17 t fee 5 10 
2. Sg a ea | 3 3| 3,070} 1,029 33 ; ee) SE ee 1 
Gold and silver ware___....._- 2 2{ 3,605 | 2,955 oh RS ee B issues 1 
Tron and steel. ..:...........-- 4 | 34,780 | 34,371; 99) 2) Lj... i 1 
of a 2 1} 5,978} 2,518 | ee BAS Sess dicidc Stabe 
Ore reduction. ...............- 3 2' 4,620; 3,667|. 79 SS rit fee aer 
a « SCG 7 6| 7,699) 5858) 76)......| 4)-....) 1 2 
Printing and publishing___-_-_- 5 5 | 7,725) 65,231 68 B tecetea ge Pep 3 
Cos 3S a ee 3 3 | 15,919 | 11, 304 8 See ee aes: ME 1 
Slaughtering and meat pack- | | 
OES 2 ae Rae Ee 2 2 | 48, 500 | 39, 956 _ ERASE EP ear a | ie kee Se 1 
ONE ae, 14| 13 | 26,639 | 19,480} 73 See ee Fes 4 
Ss NG: aepaieke aie 10 7 | 10,725 | 8, 558 80 4 | 2 |------]--..--] 2 
a aE 140 | 119 [493,862 |372,064| 75, 42| 24) 6| 10| 44 
ee 10 7 | 11,596 | 9,872] 85 3 2 | 1| 1 3 
See ae 6 2} 2,534] 1,704] 67 eh 2 
Steam railroads. ...._......_-. 3 3 |276, 620 |233, 214 en Ee a | vin etal 1 2 
Electric railroads... ..........-- 8 6 | 44,929 | 31, 972 NG 1 1 5 1 
Gas, electricity, andtelephone | ; 
EER oe eer 13 13 | 99, 799 | 63, 882 ween Re oem Pee eee 9 
7 REE 24| 22 |421, 348 |320,068| 78}...; 3| 1}. 6| 12 
SO 31 | 25 | 60,022 | 42,989) 71 a | EES ate 20 
Lihceebhie. Seite oe 3 2/ 3,890.| 2,370 61 1 3 ee 1 Bien 
Grandoe... suk. 214 177 |993, 252 [758 067| 76) Si} 36 | 8 | 19| 81 

















1 Including 1 establishment in which the dues are under 25 cents. 
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TABLE 2.—WEEKLY AND DEATH BENEFITS OF ESTABLISHMENT FUNDS, AND ppo 
PORTION OF EXPENSE BORNE BY FIRM, BY INDUSTRY > 
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Associationsreport-| associations reporting | Firms i 
: paying towar: : 
a benefits per death benefits of— pense of asscklntions 
week of— AS 
Industry $7 $100.| $200 ine 0 | | 
Un-and) $10 | Vary-| Un-| and | and | $300/Vary- der|un-| 100] Fiat | 
derjun-|andj| ing |der| un-| un-jandj ing | 59 | aor! oy | ous 
7 | der | over) sums $100) der | der jover| sums) ¢% | y9| “° |" 
- $200 | $300 %, | 
Manufacturing: | 
Automobiles. ............- 2a a 4 Mdcsiase 4 i oR be ee 1 
Boots and shoes_.._.._...- RSS i a pee eS, , lege Oe os ACE 
Chemicals, soap and allied | 

Se RiaER si Sees Mek a. 1 aye 2 anaes 2 kk ge Se 1 1 
Clothing and furnishings.} 4 . Bae 1} 3 3 RET, eae, ae. @ fesc. | 
Electrical supplies__.__._-- 2; 2 5 1 1 5 1 1 6S RR iy SS Oe 
Fine machines and instru- 

CERES RE gS ee Ore REPRE REO, 3 a a oe R hcewte oe az 
Food products-_........._- 1 | 3 Pe eaten. ..-|...... ce: h Sl a 
Foundries and machine 
RR sos LAE ES EE 3 | 10 9 9] 34 12 t 4 4; 5; 1] 3 4 
WOO oe ee 1 se eee 1 SR Oe SER EP Ree Pees oo Seek See 
Gold and silver ware_____. «moval, ee te 3) BRESS See ee ere es FF isnnn! Ree nk 
Iron and steel_.......-.__- 1] 2 fal . ae. | A 1 | ya tw (Oe 1 
| See eee Haar Aes oe ye eS Ee ae ees eek eS 1 | ae 
Ore rediuction.........._.- gy SR Ss PR a es” ‘Suge 1 eae Sa ae 
i ~ a. Se 2; 4 p papa Peepeu.| i 
Printing and publishing...| 1 |... 1 > oe Vs Ree Lansaitiiinpdletiatnaen Serer Sa j--—-| 2 
EE once t oie o£ UN Receid 1; 1 ae Be vats gy Ye peels 1 
Slaughtering and meat | | | | | 

I etinn tt sisi Dibo deme EAA E. Facts RUBS Bele ee a B eedahowwst 
ee ae WED. Lis.) 14° 2 77 2) 3B h..--|----4f 5) 31] 4) 3] 2 
Miscellaneous............_}..--/..-- 4 Mjocj Si |b ele Ph Os 14 ] 

NN ee ee eer | 23| s2| a7}18| 34] | 9| 2 fasjea5}am| 1 

=== SSS ——eeEEESS— ES Se Se men a ent be 
| IT RS ee Pr} a] 3 3g Se aE SS ‘aS Ae ae 
EE IT SIT ES IRE Con ee ) 2) oe - Sesle ee” 7 ee Se eS 
= me —— js Ra nes nen emer = aed home 
Public utilities: | | 
Steam railroads_..........|..--!.--- 1 2 eS RE 1, 3 ee es OS 
Electric railroads..__.____- \....| @ 8 | ee Rae ps Soe Ce | ae ee 
Gas, electricity, and tele- | | 
phone and telegraph. -__.|.___!.._- 2 2 ee Dee ae Bee See ee Ren 3 
ie ee | 4a} 6] ag{__}_. fb Si i4t..71 4) 61.8) 1 
i inciskehdsianneenaniget 1} 3] a| 2] 54 | 2|----- Shes} B4c...| 5 
Other industries.........<......L... ee gy SNe eee wi tl ee ail a a tn ES. © Gs ia 
Grand total......-.....- 18 | 36 | 45 | 88 | 2 | 45) 17 | 14) 39 | 17 | 45 | 17 | 26 | 














Employees of the large railroad systems are not, in general, subjec! 
to the workmen’s compensation laws, and these have well-organized 
relief departments which receive substantial assistance from the 
companies. Compensation for disability from accidents eceurring in 
the service varies for the different classes of membership and is pa‘ 
for a period of 52 weeks and at half these rates thereafter, during the 
continuance of the disability. 


Membership and Management of Associations 


OF THE companies reporting on this point, 31 stated either that 

membership was compulsory or that employees were expected to 
join the association. In the latter case even though there is no defi- 
nite rule to this effect, strong indirect pressure is brought to bear upon 
employees to become members. In some plants membership in the 
association is automatic, that is, employees become members as soo! 
as employed, while in a few cases eniployees are required to join, il 
eligible, after a waiting period usually of 2, 3, or 6 months. Oue 
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company which does not require employees to join nevertheless gives 
preference to association members in laying off men, while another 
company requires employees to join the association if they wish to 
benefit by the provisions of the group insurance plan. 

. Among the companies in which there is no pressure exerted upon 
employees to join the association there is very often a waiting period 
before becoming eligible. Fifty companies reported the length of 
time required before eligibility; of these 26 have a waiting period of 
one month after employment, 20 from two to six months, and 2 one 
year, while 2 companies required less than one month. In several 
cases, however, in which membership in the benefit association is 
optional with the employees they are allowed to join as soon as they 
are employed. A number of the associations require applicanis for 
membership to be approved either by the membership as a whole, by 
the officials of the organization, or by the board of directors before 
‘they are allowed to become members, 

‘. Membership in these societies, especially the larger ones, is fre- 
‘quently conditioned on passing a physical examination, in which case 
‘the examination may be given by a physician specially employed for 
.this purpose or the employee may choose one of several designated 
‘physicians. In a number of cases the medical department of the 
plant works in close cooperation with the benefit association and in 
such cases the plant physicians examine applicants for membership, 
' while in a few instances the medical department is turned over to the 
benefit association to manage. 

% In associations not requiring a physical examination it is customary 
for the prospective member to sign a statement to the effect that so far 
as he knows he has no disease which would debar him from member- 
ship. The penalty for making an untrue or fraudulent statement 
of this character is the forfeiture of membership in the association. 
» In the event the physical examination reveals some condition 
which would ordinarily debar from membership, some associations 
admit such persons if they receive a majority vote oi the board of 
directors or other officials on the condition that they exempt the 
association from liability for such ailments or for ailments for which 
such conditions may be responsible. 

The management of the benefit associations is participated in 
largely by employees except in those cases where the funds are 
financed entirely by the companies. Many of the associations are 
managed by the employees alone while some stipulate that one or 
more of the offices shall be held by company officials. In large 
plants with many departments it is usual to divide the representa- 
tion among the different departments so that there is equality of 
representation in the management of the association. 


Length of Membership Required Before Becoming Eligible for Benefits 


‘THE length of time which must elapse before the member is eligible 
” _ for benefits is reported by 103 of the associations. In 27 of the 
societies members are entitled to receive benefits as soon as their 
application for membership is approved, while 40 have a waiting 
period of four.weeks, 5 of two months, 11 of three months, and 2 of 
six months, In the remaining 18 cases the period varies from 3 to 
15 days or is fixed for +he first day of the month following admission 
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to membership. In a few cases, although there is a waiting period 
for sick benefits, employees are eligible for accident relief at once 
and several associations require a longer period of membership before 
death benefits are paid than for sick and accident benefits. 

The length of service required by companies which pay the entire 
costs of the disability funds varies for the companies reporting from 
30 days to 2 years. A metal manufacturing company in the South, 
which has a large proportion of negro employees, pays benefits to 
each employee absent on account of sickness who has been in the 
service of the company 30 days. The payments, which are made 
for each day lost from work over six working-days, amount to half 
of the average daily wages for the 30 days preceding the sickness 
with a stated maximum, and in case of death, unless caused by vio- 
lence or accident covered by the workmen’s compensation act, the 
company pays $100. 

Another company manufacturing metal products maintains a fund 
which pays benefits after six months’ membership. The benefits 
cover sickness of both employees and their dependents and include 
both hospital and medical care. It is necessary for an employee to 
pass a physical examination before being admitted to membership. 
The affairs of the association are administered by the usual officers 
and a board of trustees who are elected annually from the different 
departments of the plant. 

A large oil-refining company maintains a fund from which disability 
and death benefits are paid after one year’s employment. The 
length of time for which sickness benefits are paid in any one year 
increases with length of service from a minimum of 6 weeks for 1 
year’s service to 52 weeks for service of 10 years and over. A large 
rubber company in the East pays sickness and nonindustrial acci- 
dent benefits to factory employees who have been in the continuous 
service of the company for three months or more. Disability bene- 
fits vary according to length of service but may not exceed 70 per 
cent of the average wage of the employee during the preceding 
three months, the length of time for which benefits are paid varying 
from 7 to 52 weeks. ‘The death benefit ranges from $200 for service 
of three to six months to $1,000 for service of five years or more. 


Time Between Beginning of Disability and Payment of Benefits 


"THE necessity of guarding against the feigning of sickness or the 
making of slight illness an excuse to be absent from work is 
undoubtedly the reason that so large a proportion of the associations 
do not pay from the beginning of sickness. Many of these associa- 
tions which provide for a waiting period in cases of sickness pay 
from the date of injury in accident cases, since the risk of malingering 
in cases of injury is generally not so great. Of 143 associations 
reporting on the number of days intervening between the beginning 
of the disability and the payment of benefits, 92 pay after 6 to 8 days 
disability, 6 pay from the first, 18 pay after the third day, 6 pay after 
4 or 5 days and only one waits as long as 10 days, while a number 
pay. from the first if the disability lasts a stated length of time. 
he maximum time for which benefits are paid in any 12 months 
varies greatly. ‘Twenty associations pay for 10 weeks, 45 for three 
months, 34 for six months, 9 for one year, and 29 for various frac- 
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tions of a year, while 7 pay for various periods according to length 
of service. Eight associations report that benefits are paid for more 
than one year, in five cases the length of time being unlimited. 


Forfeiture of Membership 


THE majority of the associations membership is forfeited upon 
leaving the employ of the company, but in a number of cases it 
may be retained under certain conditions. Only one company 
reports that membership may be retained unconditionally, but a 
number allow members to remain in the association for the death 
benefit and several may remain several months during furlough or 
suspension, while it is a quite general provision that membership 
may not be terminated while a person is receiving benefits. One 
association refunds 50 per cent of the dues to any person leaving the 
association for any reason whatever if no sick benefits have been 
paid to date, or, if the sick benefits paid amount to less than 50 per 
cent of dues, the difference between the benefits paid and that amount 
is refunded. 

The following table shows the sick and accident and death benefits 
paid during the fiscal year preceding the date of the schedule covering 
the association. The benefits paid for sickness and accidents are 
shown together, because few of the firms reported on these items 
separately. 


TasLE 3.a—NUMBER OF BENEFIT CASES AND AMOUNT OF BENEFITS PAID BY 
ASSOCIATIONS, BY INDUSTRY 
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Sickness and accident benefits Death benefits 
| 
Associations | Associations | 
Industry reporting | Num- Aver-| reporting |Num- Aver- 
her af Total | age Braise, 08, her ef Total age 
benefits | bene- |,, benefits 
Num-| Mem-! cases fit Num-| Mem-| cases benefits 
ber |bership ber bership 
Manufacturing: 
Boots and shoes.......... 2) 13, 860) 2,982 | $230, 143/$77. 18 1} 1,000 8 $693) $86.53 
Chemicals, soap, and al- 

lied products_._........ 2 2,657 900; 12,730) 14.14 1} 1,985 9 1,200} 133.33 
Clothing and furnishings_ 2 1,300 137 2, 064) 15. 07 2} 1,397) 1 200. 00 
Electrical supplies____.--- @ 66,502) 9,430) 612,276) 64.93 9) 66,502} 383) 65,716) 171.58 
Fine machines and in- 

| ES ae eer 5) 14, 525} 2,617 56, 455! 21. 57 6| 21,321 104; 22,475) 216.08 
Foundries and machine 

3 oa 16| 52,365) 7,595) 415,908) 54. 76 20) 60,541; 208 42,750) 205.53 
Gold and silver ware. .-- 2} 2,955 650} 21,489) 33.06 1; 2,000 12 80. 08 
Tron and steel._.......... 3} 22,795) 2,018) 118,343) 58. 64 2) 19, 998 142| 17,200) 121.13 
Ore reduction __.......... 2} 3,667) 1,275) 25,990) 20.38 2| 3,667 30; 10,810) 360.33 

SE SEES 4) 5,125 889) 35,958) 40.45 3| 3, 239 18 , 516. 67 
Printing and publishing-- 3 531 120 AL A ES ODO RAE, Gee 
TD 2) 7,200 883) 36, 988) 41. 89 2| 4,704 26 3,900; 150.00 
Slaughtering and meat , 

Wee so... 55... SD Oeer GPa aa ee cc ee 
i. 0 ea 5) 10,859) 3,896) 94, 536) 24. 26 3) 6, 667 29 2, 100 72. 41 
Miscellaneous..........-- 4) 3,810 633; 25, 207) 39. 82 1; 1, 4 600! 150.00 

as cnc edcccn 63/248, 107| 40,725) 921, 791} 22. 63 53/194, 371 974; 177,904) 182.65 

mF a } = = }——— -- —_-__- } 
a i ee. 3} 3,926) 1,734) 50,907| 29.36] 2} 3,237, 22) «19, 386 881. 14 
Public utilities: 

Steam railroads. ........- 3 , 464; 81, 047/3, 019, 994) 37. 26 2/242, 464) 2, 203)1, 681,162! 763.12 
¢ railroads__...._.. 2| 5,110) 2,455) 43, 728) 17.81 2| 5,993 21 6,050; 288. 10 

Gas, electricity, and tele- 
phone and telegraph. - 10} 31,430} 6,857) 472,351) 68.89 8} 25,317; 148) 164, 293/1, 110. 09 
NS ae 15|279, 004) 90, 359/3, 536, 074| 39. 13 12)273, 774| 2, 372\1, 851, 505) 780. 57 

ree ee RET RS 10} 14,420, 2,911 73, 262) 25. 17 11} 19, 424 79) 6,950) 87.85 — 

Other industries. _-.-- 22... A SRS BS ee Secchi ees Eeesten 
Grand tetal_........... | 94/546, 857/136, 610/4, 591, 783| 83. 54) 78/490, 806) 3, 447)2, 055, 745| 506. 39 
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In addition to the cash benefits which are the principal features ¢ 
the benefit funds, a number of the associations do constructive work 
in promoting healthful conditions among employees and in furnishjy, 
medical and hospital care for them. A power company on the easien, 
coast provides the services of a health officer who cooperates with th, 
organization m furthering health measures for-employees, advises 
employees, makes inspections in case of sickness, and gives physics! 
examinations to employees. Treatment in case of sickness is 9). 
tained, however, by the employees from their own physicians. Othe; 
associations provide medical and surgical care, treatment by special. 
ists includmg X rays and various necessary laboratory tests, and 
nursing service. 

it seems evident from the number of benefit associations and the 
degree of interest shown by the firms in the operation of the funds 
that these societies are regarded as of considerable importance to the 
welfare of the employees and several firms stated they considered i}. 
employees’ benefit association to be one of the most helpful factois 
in their plan of industrial relations. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





The Farm Laborer as a Human Being 


RE we developing on our farms a low class of farm labor? Is 
A the farm hired man one of low moral character whose influence 
tends to disrupt the unity of the family life and who, if he isa 
married men, is compelled to maintain a low standard of living as a 
result of which the educational, religious, and community life ail 
suffer? These questions are suggested by a chapter on farm labor 
presented as part of a work on Rural Sociology by Carl C. Taylor." 
This study considers the major problems of rural living and appears 
to substantiate the opinion expressed in the editor’s introduction that 
“not until our schools and colleges devote more careful attention to 
the social side of farm living will our rural civilization improve and 
develop to its proper relationship with city living.” 

The author recognizes that the farm-labor situation is a real prob- 
lem, due to a number of reasons—the seasonal character of the work, 
the inability to seeure belp when wanted, the superior social and 
monetary attractions and more favorable working conditions offered 
by the city, the inefficiency of transient labor due to lack of real 
interest in the work, the inability to pay sufficient wages to attract 
competent labor, and many others which serve to complicate the 
matter and render it difficult of constructive solution. It is estimated 
that 46 per cent of all demands for hired help on the farm is for short- 
term laborers, and that 1,500,000 farmers use their hired men only a 
portion of the year. This emphasizes an important phase of the 
agricultural labor problem and leads the author to conclude that 
“unless agricultural production is so organized as to eliminate the 
demand for these great masses of transient laborers, it is inevitable 
oe we shall continue to have difficulty in supplying our farm-labor 
needs.” 

Farm labor is recruited from several sources. The operator and 
his family constitute the permanent supply, and many farmers are 
compelled to depend upon this source largely. Transient or seasonal 
workers, professional groups, including the threshing, shelling, and 
shredding gangs, exchange laborers, and neighbors are other sources, 
to which should be added the work of animals and machines. The 
nonhuman elements, because of their place in lessening the irksome- 
ness of farm work, determine in large measure the ease or difficulty 
attending the procuring of farm labor. Farm work is essentiall 
manual, with long hours. “‘The immensity of it during a lifetime is 
almost incomprehensible.” This applies equally to the farm woman, 
whose Fousehold duties apparently are never ended. Hence the 
mtroduction of machinery wherever possible, both im the field-and 
in the home, not only reduces the burdens of the operator and his 





Bre Carl C.: Rural Sociology: A Study of Rural Problems. New York and London, Harper & 


» 1926, pp. 55-76. 
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family, but has a tendency to encourage the enlistment of outside 
labor and thus contribute to a solution of the labor problem. Not 
only does the introduction of machinery lessen the irksome charactor 
of the work, but it “increases the productivity of man power many 


fold by saving time and multiplying the directive power of the human 
element.”’ 


In 1830 it took 3 hours and 3 minutes of human labor to produce a bushe! of 
wheat in the United States. In 1894 it required but 10 minutes. Improvements 
have been made since that time and the human labor is to-day considerably less 
arduous than it was in 1830, when cradle and flail were the chief tools. In 1855 
it required 4 hours and 34 minutes of human labor to produce a bushel of corn. 
In 1894 it required 41 minutes. It took 3544 hours to produce, harvest, and 
bale a ton of hay in 1860. In 1894 it took but 11144 hours. In 1841 it took 
13.4 minutes to produce a pound of seed cotton. In 1895 it took but 4.7 minutes. 

It is stated that in 1922 the amount of time saved in the produc- 
tion of the wheat crop by modern methods as compared with those 
used in 1830, was 2,713,179,166 hours of work. This is a striking 
contrast. ‘The quite general use of machinery, in the opinion of the 
author, has had a very marked social effect on the farm, making 
possible a shorter day, freeing the farmer from much drudgery, 
standardizing farm processes and farm work, lightening farm 
women’s work, inspiring the farm boy with creative interest, and 
removing much of the feeling that farm labor is menial, thus lending 
some dignity to the farmer’s position. However, it must not be 
overlooked that the use of farm machinery has greatly increased the 
possibility of farm accidents. The introduction of machinery has, 
of course, decreased the need for man power and has increased the 
requirements for efficiency and knowledge, making a demand for a 
somewhat higher type of farm labor than a half century ago. From 
this angle the solution of the problem, it is suggested, ‘‘must lie in 
the direction of a farming enterprise which pays its entrepreneurs a 
better return for efforts and a system of farming and mode of farm 
life which rather than forbidding is inviting to future generations to 
live upon and love the farm.” 

The author suggests several factors which go to make up the farm 
labor problem, but adds that when remedies are offered to farmers 
it is difficult to induce them to listen to or adopt plans which vary 
widely from their habitual practices, even though the plans outlined 
may be working well elsewhere. Force of circumstances will, it is 
believed, overcome this difficulty. Farmers must provide ‘com- 
fortable, neat, and convenient’’ homes for their married help, who 
must be assured fairly permanent employment. As high a degrce 
of standardization of hours and tasks as is possible on the farm must 
be adopted, although it is recognized that standardization is difficult 
in this industry. If this can be accomplished at times like harvest 
and threshing it can be done to a much greater degree at other times 
and in other farm enterprises. Surveys indicate that the average 
field day of the farm worker is between 9 and 10 hours, to which 
must be added the time required for ‘‘chores.” If the total time 
required exceeds 10 hours the laborer is compelled to do the neces- 
sary work about his own home at night and on Sundays and he then 
feels that he is unduly crowded. 

The matter of farm wages, which have materially increased since 
1917, presents a problem very difficult of solution. They do not 
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compare at all favorably with wages in other lines of industry, and 
while farmers may not be able to meet these scales of city wages and 
yet make ot pay, “it does not obviate the fact that they will 
have to do so or leave their farm-labor problem unsolved.” 

This solution may lie outside of the farmer’s present scope of power. [If so, 
we may expect him to develop a scope of power equal to the occasion through 
the means of controlling the profits of his enterprise by the development of 
farm-marketing organizations, which will place him in a position to control 
prices of farm produce; or we may have to wait until the depleted labor supply 
on the farm makes itself felt in lessened production and consequently better 
farm prices. 

The author cites the fact that there is a tendency toward special- 
ization of farm tasks as well as toward specialized farming, but the 
> development is so slow and the percentage of farm work done by 
these classes ig so small that few are cognizant of the tendency. 
However, he sees in this trend a possible solution of some of the 
farmer’s problems. 

One thing that tends to discourage labor from seeking employment 
on the farm, according to this report, is that the general conditions 
under which farm labor is carried on do not compare favorably 
with standards in other occupations. Organized labor has forced 
the adoption of better working conditions in many industries, and 
although ‘‘it may be a far cry to expect the agricultural situation to 
lend itself to these standards in the near future,”’ this is not impossi- 
ble. The author points out the difficulties that have stood in the 
way of standardization, as follows: 

1. Agriculture is a seasonal occupation to a marked degree, thus 
rendering standardization difficult. 2. The length of the farm 
laborer’s working day is irregular, so that he can have no set habits of 
life.- 3. Farm labor demands versatility, and it is not easily learned. 
4. The work is to a large extent heavy labor. 5. Agriculture is 
more or less a solitary occupation. 6. The farm laborer retains a 
large measure of individual initiative and personal responsibility. 
7. Farming is not an especially hazardous occupation. 8. Labor 
organizations have no influence on labor conditions on the farm. 
9. The farm labor situation is not subject to industrial upheavals, 
such as strikes or lockouts. 10. The hired man on the farm has no 
opportunity to develop a neighborhood or community life of his 
own. 

The author concludes that from a sociological standpoint the farm 
laborer’s position is very unsatisfactory to himself and to the com- 
munity life in which he is placed, and that his removal is much to 
be desired. He is pictured as a man too often of low moral character 
whose presence in the operator’s family “many times tends to lower 
the whole tenor of the home life.’’ If married, his wife and children 
generally pay the penalty of his social and financial status, for they 
are often compelled to maintain a rather low standard of living 
which in turn may have a marked effect upon the community, espe- 
cially if there are great numbers of such hired men’s families. They 
are seldom an integral part of the institutional life of the community. 

The apparent fact that the hired-man situation is becoming. more 
; and more of a problem is not looked upon with complacency, and 
“those sections which have developed a thorough going system of 
hired-men farming constitute the rural slums of the Nation.” It is 
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admitted that the situation would be much more encouraging j 
these men ultimately became owners of farms, but it appears th; 
a very small percentage of them are of the type to achieve thai go.) 


If we must have anything like a large hired-man class to maintain Ameriegy 


agriculture, if the farm owner finds it necessary to assume all initiative in th, 
conduct of the farm enterprise, and if the members who fail to move on up tho 
agricultural ladder continue to increase, it will be folly to close our eyes to tie 
fact that we are developing a class of tillers of the soil who must continie +, 


live lives most unsatisfactory to themselves and most damaging to thé future of 
rural civilization in America. S 

It is because of conditions such as these that farm laborers loo; 
elsewhere for employment where working standards are such as ty 
render living less monotonous and give the worker a more hope!,! 
outlook for the greatest advancement of himself and his family. 





_ 
ory 


Results of Cooperation of Workers and Management on 
Railroads 


HE “Baltimore & Ohio plan” of union-management coopera- 
= tion is not a technique, not a formula, but “a state of mind.” 
The plan—its meeption, operation, end actual results—is 
discussed in two articles in the May, 1927, issue of Industrial 
Management, the first by Daniel Willard, president of the road under 
whose direction the plan has been developed, and the second by 0. 5. 
Beyer, jr., who, together with William H. Johnston, then president 
of the International Association of Machinists, first conceived ile 
idea of the plan and has supervised its working. 

The scheme was intended (1) to provide for “‘the utilization of the 
facilities of the railroad company to the fullest possible extent jor 
the maintenance, rebuilding, and remodeling of locomotives, and 
car equipment, as well as for the manufacture of supplies and material 
needed for mechanical and other purposes’; and (2) ‘‘to he!p the 
stabilization of employment on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
thereby producing a situation of satisfied and contented personnel 
with improved morale, and consequently improvement im the service 
and prodjuction by greater efficiency and better quality of werk.’ 

The plan was first suggested to Mr. Willard in the spring of 1922, 
just before the shopmen’s strike. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

ad always recognized the right of its workers to organize into 
unions, and had negotiated agreements with them. om questions o/ 
wages, hours, and working conditions, but its position had been one 
sunply of toleration. 

At the beginning of Mr. Willard’s presidency he was struck by the 
lack of confidence between men and management. This he found 
to be due primarily to the fact that ‘while the officers made agree- 
ments with the men and put them in writing, there was not a proper 
appreciation on the part of the officers that an agreement, having 
been made, should be lived ap to as long as it was an agreemeni, 
whether we liked it or not. The result was that agreements were 
made in conference and then broken the next by the officers. 
A definite effort was made from that time to de p a real basis for 

-understanding and mutual trust, and that this had been attended 
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by some measure of success was attested by the fact that this rail- 
road was chosen by the originators of the plan as the field for its 
initiation. 

The idea was accepted, but the actual putting into practice was 
delayed by the shopmen’s strike. It had, however, taken root so 
strongly that during the course of the strike the Baltimore & Ohio 
management had been “careful not to do anything that we could 
avoid doing that would create a state of mind that would make it 
impossible after the strike was over.” 


Inauguration of Plan 


Af TER the settlement of the strike the plan was inaugurated in 
the shop where conditions were most adverse—the repair shop 
at Pittsburgh. The men employed were of many nationalities and 
had always been more or less dissatisfied ; employment was not always 
steady ; and bitterness had been engendered between the old and new 
men during the course of the strike. 
The experiment was tried out at this shop for nearly a year but the 
results were unsatisfactory and the shop was closed. Later, when 
some of the grievances and misunderstandings had been cleared up, 
it was opened again and this time, with the same shop, the same 
tools, the same wages, and the same working conditions, the pian 
was successful. Mr. Willard states: “1 tried to analyze it, and it 
seemed to me that the only thing that had happened was a change in 
the attitude of the men and of the management; there had been 
brought about a different state of mind, and, after all, as I look at 
it, that is about the essence of the whole movement. We have, I 
believe, succeeded in bringing about a different point of view 
between our managers and our men.” 
it was understood that the benefits derived from the new plan 
were to be shared with the men. The management promised to do 
all in its power to stabilize employment, provided the men would 
contribute to raising the morale of the shop. Mr. Beyer states: 


To this they readily agreed. And the management, in keeping with its prom- 
ise, sent a new line of work to Pittsburgh in the form of cars and locomotives 
to be rebuilt, in order to help stabilize employment. The men appreciated this 
action, for it gave tangible significance to the cooperative idea. The first loco- 
motive, No. 1003, turned out under this program of ‘‘ Baltimore & Ohio work 
in Baltimore & Ohio shops” thus became a monument to cooperation. Here 
was living evidence of how cooperation was helping the men to steadier jobs 
and hence greater wage income. 

The men “‘became very active in observing opportunities for im- 
provements, working out practical suggestions and presenting them 
at their local union meetings and to their representatives for sub- 
mission to the shop management.” A committee system was de- 
veloped, a committee of the men meeting with representatives of 
the management, at first irregularly, but later at stated intervals. 
It was soon decided to keep written records of subjects discussed 
and action taken. : S ; ; 

After the scheme had been in operation for six months it was 
formally ratified by a convention of the shopmen of the railroad, and 
ils inauguration at each of the 45 shops of the system was provided 
for by agreement with the railroad in February, 1924. 
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The plan is now in operation not only in all the shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, but has also been adopted on three other 
railroad systems—the Canadian National Railways, the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, 
Paul Railway Co. 


Essentials of the Plan 


UNDER the scheme each shop has its own machinery, and its work 

is reviewed every three months by a “‘joint system cooperative 
committee’ which meets also for the purpose of considering and act- 
ing upon propositions applicable to the road as a whole. No griev- 
ances are considered at either local or joint meetings. 


The essentials to the success of the scheme are listed by Mr. Beyer 
as follows: 


1. Full and cordial recognition of the standard labor unions as the properly 
accredited organizations of the employees. 

2. Acceptance by the management of these unions as helpful, necessary, and 
constructive in the conduct of industry. 

3. Development between unions and managements of written agreements 
governing wages, working conditions, and the prompt and orderly adjustment 
of disputes. 

4. Systematic cooperation between unions and managements for improved 
service, increased efficiency, and the elimination of waste. 

5. Willingness on the part of managements to help the unions solve some of 
their problems in return for the constructive help rendered by the unions in the 
solution of some of managements’ problems. 

6. Stabilization of employment. 

7. Measuring and sharing the gains of cooperation. 

8. Provision of definite joint union and management machinery to promote 
and maintain cooperative effort. 

The sixth and seventh requirements, namely, stabilization of employment 
and sharing the gains of cooperation, are reasons why the employees through their 
unions are warranted whole-heartedly in supporting the cooperative policy. Even 
should a railroad or industrial plant be run better from either the public’s or 
management’s point of view, the union employee’s interest in cooperation will 
not endure if he does not himself get direct and tangible benefits from coopera- 
tion. These benefits must take the form, first, of steady employment; second, 
better working conditions; third, greater yearly wage income; and fourth, better 
wage rates. Above all else the workers in industry must be assured that manage- 
ment will do everything within its power to stabilize employment; for obviously, 
if, as a result of greater efficiency they are apt to work themselves out of a job, 
they will soon lose any enthusiasm they might otherwise have had for cooperation. 


Results of the Plan 


[N THE shops of the Baltimore & Ohio road some 18,000 sugges- 
tions have been brought forward by the men for consideration. 
Of that number, 15,000 (83 per cent) have been accepted, 500 are still 
under investigation, 500 are regarded as good but too expensive to 
adept and 1,600 have been rejected as impracticable. 
The management makes a special effort to see merit in the sugges- 


tions wherever possible, but Mr. Willard points out that rejections 
do not result in bad feeling: 


A lot of the men, 1,600 men, perhaps, had ideas in their minds that they 
thought were practical; they found the company was not following those ideas 
and they thought the company was inefficient because it didn’t do 1,600 things 
that they thought ought to be done. After a full discussion they themselves 
discovered that those 1,600 things were impracticable, and to the extent that 
that had seemed to reflect inefficiency on the part of the management they were 
cleaned up, and that led to a better understanding. 
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About one-third of the suggestions do not benefit the carrier directly 
but deal with conditions that the men desire to see improved. 

The scope of the scheme has been enlarged so that it includes not 
only a shopmen but also practically all the men in the service of 

e road. 
the plan has, according to Mr. Beyer, resulted in the following — 
benefits to the men: 

1. Reduction in grievances—i. e., fairer application of working rules. 
It is estimated that the number of grievances has been reduced ap- 
proximately 75 per cent since the inauguration of the cooperative plan. 
In the year preceding the adoption of the plan there was 1 case of 
grievance appeal for every 58 men; in 1925, 1 case for every 131 men; 
and in 1926 the number was still further reduced. 

2. Quicker adjustment of grievances. 

3. Improvements in apprentice training. 

4. Better working conditions. 

5. Better tools and methods for doing work. 

6. Higher standards of workmanship. 

7. Stabilization of employment. From 1924 to 1925 the period of 
employment of shopmen on the Baltimore & Ohio was increased, on an 
average, two weeks. ‘This is equivalent to an increase of $44 per 
year for each man or 214 cents per hour. On the Canadian National 
Railways similar progress has been made, while the Chicago & 
North Western road, by virtue of the more systematic distribution 
of work throughout the year plus the policy of doing railroad work 
in railroad shops, has been able to tide over several declines in traffic 
without reductions in staff. 

8. Financial participation in the gains of cooperation. 

Among the advantages accruing to the management are listed the 
following: 

. Better shop discipline. 

. Reduced labor turnover. 

. Improvements in employee training. 

. Better grade of employees secured. 

. Conservation of materials. 

. Reduction of defects and failures. 

. Better workmanship. 

. Increased output. 

. New business. Some of this is secured by the employees’ active 
efforts, and Mr. Beyer states that on ‘‘more than one occasion the 
employees have, out of their own pockets, paid for advertisements 
soliciting traffic for their railroads.” 

10. Better morale. 

11. Improved public good will. ‘It has become more and more 
evident that the reputation enjoyed by railroads in respect to their 
ability to get along well with their employees and secure their systema- 
tic cooperation for good service has been a big feature in promoting 
the sympathy and interest of the public toward such railroads.” 

The general results are summed up by President Willard as having 
been “eminently satisfactory up to date.” 
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Attitude of Certain American Economists Toward Labo, 
Problems 


ANY books have been written by economists in an endeavor jp 
| bring about a better understanding of the labor movement and 
the problems incident thereto, by presenting in a manner care. 
fully outlined and diligently prepared such studies as Wages and tho 
State, Labor Economics, The Labor Problem in the United States 
and Great Britain, The Government and Labor, American Labor and 
American Democracy, The Causes of Industrial Unrest, and Lahor 
Relations in Industry. A review of these publications, in an effor; 
to show how they are felling short in accomplishing their real purpose 
because, while emphasizing the desirability of education and i{s 
extension among the workers, they do not give sufficient attention to 
how that shail be brought about, appears in a recent issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of Kconomics." The article is entitled “ Labor 
problems as treated by American economists,” and is by Charles F, 
Persons, of Boston University. 

The chief criticism offered of all these volumes covering familiar 
aspects of the labor movement is that, while they represent extensive 
study and are “backed by mature scholarship,” they “do not 
advance us beyond the line of to-day and in general they are satisfied 
once they have discovered and recorded what has happened up io 
to-day.” The reason for this 1s ascribed, in part at least, to the 
unhistorical character of the studies, with little real attempt to dis- 
close the forces that changed medieval to modern industry. The 
reading public “may rightfully expect from students of labor ques- 
tions both a clear exposition of their past effects and a diagnosis of 
their present significance and at least a suggestion as to their future 
potency.” Especially is this historical perspective lacking in the 
discussion of trade-unionists and trade-unionism, thus creating a 
wrong impression as to the progress of the trade-union movemeni. 
Mr. Persons attempts to correct this by pomting out that, man for 
man, trade-union membership is to-day far superior to that of the 
early days, for it commands respect and assumes power which it is 
fitted to use wisely. There are, of course, exceptions to this, par- 
ticularly among recently arrived immigrants. A _ distinction is 
made between the wage earner and the trade-union: 

Wage earners and trade-unions are not interchangeable and identical, like 
parts ina modern machine. Rather, in the United States, they represent different 
industrial centuries and widely separated sociological strata. It is fair to expect 


writers of labor texts to recognize this and to temper their absolutistic pro- 
nouncements with exposition of the nature of the wage earner and trade-unionisi 


in the flesh. 

The tendency of economists to deal im criticism of employers «ni 
of judges and public officials is deplored. The employer ofttimes 
bound by competition, it is pointed out, which compels him to 2 
policy of. pee up and oversirain of modern industry. Frank 
acceptance of this fact is regarded as essential if authors on labor 
subjects are to be fair in their presentations. It is the suppose! 
conflict between an individualistic philosophy and social action, re- 
vealed in these writings, which disturbs the reviewer of these books. 


— 


1 Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., May, 1927, pp. 487-519: “‘Labor problems % 
treated by American economists,” by Charles I. Persons. 
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Regret it as we may, social organization has replaced individualistic self- 
sufficiency, and an individualistie philesophy is as obsolete for mest workers as 
dependence on & private well fer a water supply. Recognition of this truth 
might be hastened by intensified historical study and analysis. Should it not be 
a foundation stone in any twentieth-ceatury labor text? 


A failure to grapple with the question of the right relationship 
between our trade-unions and our democracy is given as the most 
fundamental lack in books on labor questions. The Constitution of 
the United States was written before labor problems as they exist 
to-day were known, and it ‘‘would be more worthy of our great 
democracy and productive of an immeasurably greater result if we 
gathered im @ new constitutional convention and faced squarely the 
problem of formulating a set of principles which would furnish a firm 
foundation for legislation and adjudication in labor problems.’’ 
Some writers apparently have made an effort to advance that cause, 
but disappointment is expressed because the scholars who might be 
expected to formulate the premises on which judgments should be — 
based have not met the issue. This, it is suggested, forces labor to 
be the innovator, but labor ‘‘lacks education, trained leadership, and 
powerful organs which command public attention.”’ Its opponents, 
on the other hand, “are well served in all these respects,” and are 
protected by ‘‘massive bulwarks of established institutions and 
accepted traditions.” 
Is it not fair to expect that twentieth-century text books on Jabor will point 
the way to the next forward step and analyze the situation so definitely that 
underlying principles will become evident? It is a reproach if they are wise 
only aiter the event. The books are not worth while if they shift the burdens of 
scholarship to sorely burdened and ill-equipped labor. 

If the shop committee plans are to succeed, if the unions are to be wisely 
officered and intelligently directed, if, indeed, the democracy is to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the increasingly intricate and difficult problems which. vex it, we 
must raise the average of intelligence and wisdom of the trade-union member 
and of the citizen. it has been recently suggested that what over-prosperous 
America most greatly needs is “‘a big job.” je is one ready toits hand. It 
may undertake the herculean labor of banishing illiteracy and ignorance; of 
alleviating the inevitable monotony of labor by fitting the laborers to live, and 
live more abundantly, outside the workshop. It may so train its workers that 
they will no longer be mute and helpless victims of unrest. Instead, they will 
present their case convincingly at the bar of an intelligent public opinion, and 
the scholar will record the judgment, as always, with approval. We might even 
be allowed to hope that economists, philosophers, and statesmen in that newer 


day will formulate the ‘‘underlying set of principles” which will guide them to a 
favorable judgment before the event.” 


—a- 20g 


The Italian *‘ Labor Charter’’! 


N JANUARY, 1927, the Fascist Grand Council approved a resolu- 

§ tion for the establishment of a “labor charter,” the preparation 

of which was to be intrusted to Mr. Mussolini as Minister of Cor- 

porations. This charter, of which the following is the official text, 

was issued on April 21, 1927, the anniversary of Rome’s foundation, 
which is Labor Day in Italy: 


The corporate State and its organizations 


Szcmon 1. The Italian nation is an organism with specific ends, a separate 
life, and methods of action superior to those of the individuals or groups which 
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compose it. It constitutes a moral, political, and economic unity the complet, 
realization of which is found in the Fascist State. ‘ 

Sec. 2. Laborin all its forms, intellectual, technical and manual, is a social duty. 
On this count, and on this count alone, it is protected by the State. Producticy 
as a whole must be regarded as a unit from the national point of view. Its 
objectives are all of the same kind, and may be summarized as the well-being 
of producers and the development of the national power. 

Sec. 3. Occupational or trade-union organization is free, but only trade. 
unions which are legally recognized and subject to State control are entitled 
legally to represent ajl the categories of employers or workers for whom they sre 
constituted, to protect their interests vis-A4-vis the State or other occupational 
associations, to conclude collective labor agreements which are compulsory for 
all persons belonging to their category, to impose contributions on their members, 
and on their behalf to exercise delegated powers in the public interest. 

Sec. 4. The concrete expression of solidarity between the various factors in 
production is the collective agreement, through the conciliation of the opposing 
interests of employers and workers, and their subordination to the higher interests 
of production. 

Sec. 5. The industrial courts (‘‘magistracy of labor’’) constitute the 
organization through which the State intervenes to settle labor dispytes, whether 
in connection with the observance of agreements or other existing provisions, or 
in connection with the determination of new conditions of labor. 

Src. 6. Legally recognized occupational associations secure juridical equality 
between employers and workers, and maintain and seek to improve the régiine 
of discipline in production and labor. As representatives of the united interests 
of production, the corporations themselves may issue binding regulations govern- 
ing the discipline of labor relations and the coordination of production, whenever 
they have received a mandate from the affiliated associations. ‘The corpora- 
tions are the unifying organization of the forces of production, and fully represcnt 
itsinterests. In virtue of this plenary representation, the corporations are legully 
recognized as State organizations, since the interests of production are national 
interests. 

Sec. 7. The corporate State considers private enterprise in the sphere of pro- 
duction as being the most effective and useful method of securing the interests of 
the nation. Since private organization of production is a work of national 
importance, the healt of an undertaking is responsible to the State fer the develop- 
ment of production. From the collaboration between the forces of production 
is derived a reciprocity of rights and duties. The worker, whether a technician, 
a salaried employee, or a manual laborer, collaborates actively in the work of an 
economic undertaking, and the direction of the undertaking devolves upon the 
employer, who is responsible for it. 

’ $c. 8. Occupational associations of employers are required by all means in 
their power to increase and improve the production of the goods which they 
produce, and to reduce the cost thereof. The representatives of persons who 
carry on a liberal profession or an art, and associations of employees in public 
undertakings, are required to combine in protecting the interests of art, science 
and letters, in the improvement of production, and in the achievement of the 
moral objects of the corporate system. 

Sec. 9. State intervention in economic production takes place only when 
private enterprise is wanting or inadequate, or when the political interests of the 
State are at stake. Such intervention may take the form of control, encourage- 
ment, or direct administration. 

Sec. 10. In the event of collective labor disputes, legal action can not take place 
unless the corporate organization has first made attempts at conciliation. In 
individual disputes concerning the interpretation and enforcement of collective 
labor agreements, occupational associations are allowed to proffer their good 
offices for conciliation. Competence in such disputes belongs to the ordinary 
courts, von the assistance of assessors appointed by the occupational associations 
concerned. 


Collective labor agreement and labor guaranties 


Sec. 11. Occupational associations are compelled to regulate labor relations 
- between the categories of employers and workers whom they represent, by means 

of the collective agreement. The collective labor agreement is concluded between 
associations of the first degree, under the direction and control of the central 
organizations; but the association of the first degree may be replaced by the 
association of the higher degree in the cases provided for in the laws and statutes. 
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All collective ggreements must, under pain of being null and void, contain precise 
rules concerning disciplinary relations, the period of probation, rates of wages and 
the methods of paying wages, and hours of work. 


DETERMINATION OF FAIR WAGES 


Szc. 12. Trade-union action, the conciliation work of the corporate organiza- 
tions and the awards of the labor courts all constitute guaranties that wages will 
correspond to the normal requirements of life, to the possibilities of production, 
and to the output of labor. The work of determining the wage is carried out 
without reference to any general rules and is intrusted to the parties to the col- 
lective agreement. a 
Sec. 13. Data established by the public departments, by the Central Statistical 
Institute and by the legally recognized occupational associations, concerning con- 
ditions of production and of labor, the situation of the money market and varia- 
tions in the standard of existence of the workers will, when coordinated and 
collated by the Ministry of Corporations, supply the criteria for the reconcilia- 
tion of the interests of the various categories and of the various classes among 
themselves, and also of their interests in comparison with the higher interests of 
production. 
PIECE RATES 


Sec. 14. Payment should be made in the manner which best meets the needs of 
the worker and of the undertaking. When payment is calculated on a piece 
basis and is made for periods longer than a fortnight, accounts by the fortnight 
or the week are required. 

Night work not carried out in regular shifts is paid for at a higher rate than day 
work. When payment for labor is made on a piece basis, the piece rates must be 
determined in such a way that the hard worker with a normal capacity for work 
receives &@ minimum remuneration higher than the basic wage. 


THE WEEKLY REST 


Sec. 15. The worker is entitled to a weekly rest coinciding with Sunday. 
Collective agreements will enforce this principle, taking account of existing 
legislation and of the technical requirements of the undertaking and, within the 
limits of these requirements, will take steps to secure that civil and religious 
holidays are respected in accordance with local tradition. Hours of work must 
be fully and strictly observed by the worker. 


PAID HOLIDAYS 


Suc. 16. After one year’s uninterrupted service a worker in a continuous 
process undertaking is entitled to an annual holiday with pay. 


DISMISSAL INDEMNITIES 


Sec. 17. In continuous process undertakings the worker is entitled, in the event 
of his dismissal through no fault of his own, to an indemnity proportionate to his 
years of service. Such indemnity is also due in the event of the worker’s death. 
Sec. 18. In continuous process undertakings the transfer of the undertaking 
does not cancel the labor agreement, and the staff of such an undertaking pre- 
serve their rights as against the new proprietor. Similarly, sickness on the part 
of the worker, which does not exceed a certain period, does not cancel the labor 
agreement. A worker may not be dismissed because he is called up for service 
in the army or in the militia. 
Sec. 19. Infringement of discipline and acts committed by workers calculated 
to disturb the normal working of the undertaking are punished, according to the 
ape of the delict, by fines, suspension from work, and, in serious cases, 
immediate dismissal without an indemnity. The cases in which the employer 
may inflict fines, suspend from work, or dismiss on the spot without indemnity 
will be specified. 
PROBATION PERIODS 


Sec. 20. When a worker is engaged, he must undergo a period of probation, 
during which period the agreement may be canceled on either side, provided only 
that work actually done during the period in question must be paid for. 
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Sec. 21. Collective labor agreements are extended, both as regards the, 
benefits and the discipline which they impose, to home worker# also.  Specig| 
rules will be laid down by the State for securing conditions of .cleanliness and 
hygiene for home work. 
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Employment exchanges 
Sec. 22. The State is the only body which can ascertain and control the stat, 


of employment and unemployment among the workers, which is the final indo; 
ef conditions ef production and of labor. 


PREFERENTIAL CLAUSES 





































Sec. 23. The joint employment office is under the control of the corporate 
erganizations. Employers are compelled to take workers registered with thes 
offices, and are entitled to choose them from a list-of persons registered, giviiie +). 
preference to members of the party, to Fascist trade-unionists, and also ig 
seniority of registration. 

Sec. 24. Workers’ occupational associations are compelled to make a certain 
choice among the workers, with the object of improving continuously their 
technical capacity and their moral worth. 

Sec. 25. The corporate organizations see to the observance of legislation cop. 
cerning the prevention of accidents, and labor regulations on the part of individuals 
affiliated to the federated associations. 
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Welfare, social assisiance, and education 


Sec. 26. Welfare is an important manifestation of the prineiple .of .collabora- 
tion, The employer and the worker must contribute proportionately to weliar 
charges. The State, through the medium of the corporate organizations and tie 
occupational associations, will, so far as possible, coordinate and standardize 
the system and the various welfare institutions. 

Sec. 27. The Fascist State proposes: (1) to perfect the system of accident 
insurance; (2) to improve and extend maternity insurance; (3) to set up a system 
of insurance against occupational diseases and tuberculosis, as a first step towards 
a general system of insurance against ali diseases; (4) to perfect the system of 
insurance against involuntary unemployment; (5) to adept a special insuraace 
system for endowing young workers, 

Szuc. 28. It is for the workers’ associations to protect the interests of their 
members in. administrative and judicial matters connected with aceident insurance 
and social insurance in general. In ¢ollective agreements, whenever technically 
possible, mutual benefit funds for sickness will be set up, fed by contributions 
from employers and workers, and administered by representatives of both, ude: 
the control of the corporate organizations. 

Ssc. 29. It is both the right and the duty of the oceupational associations ‘0 
assist the persons they xepresent, whether members or menmembers. § The 
occupational associations must exercise their functions of assistance directly 
through the medium of their ewn organizations, and may not delegate thein to 
other bodies or institutions, except for reasons of general interest which go beyoud 
the scope of the interests of any single category of producers. 

Sac. 30. Education and instruction, in particular, the technical instruction 
of the persons they represent, whether members or nonmembers, is one of the 
chief duties of the occupational associations. They must.cellaborate in the work 
ae various National Workers’ Spare Time Institutes, and in other educational 
schemes. 


In the same issue of the Gazetta Ufficiale (quoted in Industrial 
and Labor Information) in which the full text of the “‘labor charter” 
was carried the statement given below was also published: 


On the occasion of the promulgation of this charter, one of the basic documents 
of the Fascist revolution, inasmuch as it lays down the rights and duties oi all 
forces of production [the Grand Council] seizes the opportunity to bring it to 
the attention of the whole Italian people, and of al! those throughout the world 
who are concerned with the social problems of our time; because by this act of 
will and faith, the Black Shirts show that the forces of production may be lhar- 
monized, and that their harmony is the sine.qua non-of their fertility. =a 
__ Fascism thus demonstrates that, as opposed to the absurd and ruinous socialist 
demagogies which are everywhere bankrupt, discredited and impotent, its effect 
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is to raise the moral and material standard of the most numerous classes of society, 
which have consciously taken their place in the national existence, both in theory 
and in fact. 


In connection with its approval of the “charter” the following 
resolution was passed by the Fascist Grand Council: 
_ The Grand Couneil expresses the wish that the Government should, on the 
initiative of its head, the Minister of Corporations, and in agreement with the 
other ministers concerned, prepare the necessary legislative measures for the 
romulgation of the principles affirmed to-day, the object of which is to develop 
ascist legislation on the legal disciplining of collective labor relations and on the 
corporate organization of the State; and decides that, in the present year, there 
should be concluded, either in a new or in a modified form, collective agreements 
on the basis of the clauses contained in the ‘‘charter,’’ and that the duration 
of the agreements should be such as to allow undertakings the possibility of a 
sufficient lapse of time to adapt themselves to the new financial situation and to 
the difficulties of international competition. 

Mr. Mussolini declared that the charter ‘‘may be transformed into 
law as regards its various parts” but that the document itself has 
even now “an executive value.” He also gave expression to his 
assurance that the provisions with reference to employment exchanges, 
collective labor agreements, and activities in connection with social 
welfare would be carried into practice in the near future. 


| 
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Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental 


Labor Officials 


HE fourteenth annual convention of the Association of Govern- 

T mental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada was 

held May 31 to June 8, inclusive, at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, Paterson, N. J. 

At the opening dinner held the evening of May 31, the labor 
bureaus and industrial commissions of 16 States and Provinces were 
represented, as well as the Federal departments of labor of the 
United States and Canada. In addition there was a large repre- 
sentation from the New Jersey Department of Labor and from the 
Employers’ Association of New Jersey, chamber of commerce, and 
business interests. The association was welcomed by a representa- 
tive of the governor, the mayor, president of the chamber of com- 
merce, and then listened to two addresses delivered by James Wilson, 
seventh vice president of the American Federation of Labor, and 
= Fergusson, vice president of the Employers’ Association of New 

ersey. 

The formal sessions of the convention opened Wednesday, June 
1, and continued through Friday, June 3. Questions relating to 
employment methods, machinery accidents, labor laws as a means 
of preventing diseases of occupation, mine safety work, and problems 
connected with general inspection work, certification matters, and 
questions relating to the employment of children, and home work 
were discussed. 

A feature of the convention was a visit to the department building 
of the New Jersey Department of Labor, Jersey City. After the 
delegates to the convention had visited the industrial museum of 
safety, the rehabilitation clinic, the compensation court room, and 
the public employment offices of the department, an address on the 
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activities of the department was delivered by Dr. Andrew F. McBrido 
commissioner of the department of labor of New Jersey. Later the 
delegates made an inspection of the factory of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. ° 
The following officers were elected: H. M. Stanley, commissioner, 
department of commerce and labor, Atlanta, Ga., president; Dr. 
Andrew F. McBride, commissioner, department of labor, Trenton, 
N. J., first vice president; Maud Swett, field director, woman and 
child labor, industrial commission, Milwaukee, Wis., second vice 
a James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister, department of 
abor, ‘Toronto, Ontario, third vice president; W. A. Rooksbery, com- 
missioner, bureau of labor and statistics, Little Rock, Ark., fourth 
vice president; Charlotte Carr, director, bureau of women and 
children, Harrisburg, Pa., fifth vice president; Louise E. Schutz, 
superintendent, division of women and children, industrial com- 
mission, St. Paul, Minn., secretary-treasurer. 
The association will hold its next meeting in New Orleans, La., 
some time after May 15, 1928. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Labor’s Conference on the Elimination of Waste! 


HE increased interest being taken by the organized labor move- 
Bf ment in the problems of industry is evidenced by the calling 
of labor’s first conference on the elimination of waste. The 
conference was held at the Philadelphia Labor Institute, April 9 
and 10, 1927, and was attended by more than 200 delegates, including 
not only representatives of labor unions, but economists, educa- 
tionists, and industrial engineers. 


Union Efforts to Eliminate Industrial Waste 


THE International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union has for 

some time been giving particular attention to the problems of 
the printing industry. It has directed its efforts toward the technical 
advancement of its members and the industry in several ways. It 
has established a school both for apprentices and for postgraduate 
courses in presswork and a school in New York City for newspaper 
pressmen. It also has an ‘‘engineering service”’ which is free to all 
unionized newspapers in the United States. Each newspaper fur- - 
nishes two copies of its edition each day, and these are studied by 
printer experts with a view to improving them from the printing 
standpoint. Suggestions are made to the newspaper in question and 
if necessary an expert is sent to the plant to oversee the changes 
necessary. 

The question of waste in the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery 
was dealt with by the president of the local hosiery workers’ union. 
Waste in that industry can occur in three ways: 

(1) Through the use of poor silk, a problem that must be solved 
by the manufacturer. 

(2) Through lack of skill on the part of the machine fixers. The 
knitting machine on which silk stockings are made is characterized 
as being “probably the most delicate and complicated piece of 
mechanism now in use in any type of industrial establishment. The 
machine has 50,000 parts and all of them must be in perfect order 
or the stockings will have defects and will lack the proper appear- 
ance. A sudden change in the atmosphere may so affect these 
machines as to produce, temporarily at least, spoiled work. 





Po: — of Electrical Workers and Operators, May, 1927, and American Federationist, June, 1927, 
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(3) Through the carelessness, lack of attention or lack of training 
of the operative, and, most of all, through ‘the disturbed menta| 
condition of the man or woman in the shop” which results from a) 
unsatisfactory relation between the employer and his employees. 
The union recognizes its joint responsibility with the employer jy 
maintaining satisfactory relations in the industry. It is realizing the 
losses caused by strikes and lost time, and pointing out to its mem)ers 
that “the union must win increased benefits for the workers by making 
the services our members render to the industry so invaluable that the 
industry will be bound to recognize the need for encouraging this 
improved service.” Definite improvement in production in shop 
after shop is claimed to have resulted from the union’s efforts. ; 

The losses to industry through such causes as industrial accidents, 
strikes and lockouts, and the present system of distribution were 
pointed out by Mr. Mathew Woll. 


Unemployment as a Source of Waste 


"THE change that has taken place im the attitude of both men and 
management as regards industrial waste was discussed by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor. 
Formerly labor’s suggestions were resented, and such questions as 
duplication of effort, increased efficiency, and productivity were con- 
sidered as being outside iabor’s province. But, although manave- 
ment assumed full responsibility for industrial success or failure, the 
losses of industry through any mismanagement fell heavily upon the 
workers, and demands for the broadening of the field of collective 
bargaining became more insistent and began to secure compliance. 

The desire of labor to interest itself in the problem of waste is based upon 
‘ its wish to secure higher wages and to enjoy improved conditions of employment 

So long as industry is only partially efficient, labor believes that the wages paid 
can be substantially inereased through an increase in industrial efficiency and 
the elimination of waste. By the same process the cost of manufactured articles 
to the public can be materially reduced. 

Mr. Morris L. Cooke, industrial engineer and referee in the cloak 
industry of Cleveland, pointed out that ‘‘unemployment is the most 
important single source of waste.’ Unemployment is largely p:e- 
ventable and regularity of the provision of work has come to be 
considered as one of the best tests of the ability of the management. 

Increased production * * * involves more than simply getting the em- 
ployees to work more intently or to turn out more units perhour. Every increase 
in the expertness of the workers, and every improvement in the morale of ile 
working force, calls for a betterment in the management. To manufacture 
effectively, the working force must be backed up by an effective sales force and a 
socially minded sales policy. : 

What we all want, employers and employees alike, is the substance of contin- 
uous employment rather than protection against unemployment. 


Elimination of Waste Through Scientific Management 


SEVERAL speakers emphasized the part of scientific management 

in removing the causes of waste in industry. The first of these 
speakers, Mr. Fred J. Miller, consulting engineer, asserted that im- 
proved methods of management, by lessening the labor costs in pro- 
duction through the introduction of labor-saving machinery and in 
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other ways, tended directly to lessen_the empleyer’s resistance to 
paying higher wages. Prof. Irving Fisher urged the unions not 
only to cooperate with the employers in introdueing scientific man- 
agement but to take the lead in inducing the employers to introduce 
scientific methods, on the ground which laber is thereby serving its 
own interests. For ‘“‘anything that lowers cost of production tends 
either to raise Money wages or to lower prices, or both.”’ He urged. 
the unions to ‘‘let the employer have a free hand in introducing 
improvements, and pet the profits, the lure of which induced him to 
save waste.’ But labor should not be made to bear the cost of the 
change. 

[The employer] should be induced or, if need be, compelled through trade- 
nions, or even by law, to see to it that any workman whose job is lost through 


improvements in production shall be provided, at the expense of the employer 
who profits by the change, with every reasonable opportunity to get another 


equally good job. 

The success of scientific management, in the opinion of Mr. Geoffrey 
Brown’, consulting engmeer, lies in reeognizing that the cooperation 
of the men is necessary, and he urged that in every plant a job analysis 
committee should be formed on which the workers shold have their 
representatives. The job that makes demands upon the workman’s 
intelligence is the one that brings satisfaction to the doer. Job 
analysis calls for the greatest exereise of intelligence and should there- 
fore appeal to the men. 

The value of job analysis was also stressed by Mr. Sanford E. 
Thompson, industrial engineer. He was of the opinion that standards 
of production are necessary m order that labor may receive fair 
remuneration, and these can be determined only by job analysis. 

Greater standardization of equipment and greater use of mechanical 
power as a means of lowering production costs were urged by 
Robert T. Kent, engineer in charge of Sing Sing and other prisons. 

The American workman has at his disposal more than twice the horsepower 
that the workman of any other nation has. Standardization of product and of 
equipment enables a man to do more work and better work in a given time than 
he can doin the same time with unstandardized products or tools. That means 


that the work is produced at less expense and that we are * * * inereasing 
he profits to be divided among the producers. 


The views presented by these engineers were criticised in three 
particulars by the representatives of labor. 

One criticism was that the workers are not always given an incen- 
tive in eliminating waste, through being allowed a share in the gains 
therefrom. Also, they want more than wages; they want ‘‘eulture 
and a chamee for self-development.” The piecework method of 
compensation was attacked as being unfair and autocratic unless 
the workers have a voice in determining the piece rates; also as 
tending to break up the group spirit of the shop “by arousing jeal- 


ousies and rivalries, and by placing undue emphasis upon the 
individual.”’ 
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Scientific Management in Europe 


HE extent to which scientific management has been adopted jp 
European countries is reviewed briefly in a memorandum ! pre. 


pared for the use of the International Economic Conference helq 
at Geneva in May, 1927. 


Scientific management is the science ‘‘which studies the relations 
between the different factors in production, and especially those 
between the human and the mechanical factors. Its object is to 
obtain, by the rational utilization of these various factors, the 
optimum output.” It may be analyzed into its various aspects, as 
follows: 

Technique 


Production planning; choice of site and construction of buildings; arrangement 
of workshops, choice and layout of equipment and raw materials, organization 


and maintenance of storerooms; transport within the factory; supply of materials 
and tools. 


Research and planning offices; routing, use of card indexes, classification, use 
of statistics and charts. 


Accountancy, costing; purchasing and sales departments; advertising. 
Psycho-physiology of the individual 


Time study (by stop watch); motion study. 


Vocational selection; vocational education; study of the functions of 
management. 


Fatigue study: Attention, monotony, absent-mindedness. 
Study of optimum material, working conditions: Improvement of equipment, 


lighting, heating, ventilation, general workshop hygiene, as affecting the human 
factor. 


Occupational diseases; safety. 
Welfare (housing, transport, cooperative restaurants). 


Collective psychology 


Study of the different systems of wages payment, profit sharing and copart- 
nership. 


Industrial relations (study of the various theories and their practical applica- 
tion). 


Personnel department, workers’ representation. 
Study of methods of collaboration inside and outside the factory, with a view 
to improving output. 
General organization of production 


Study of methods for stabilizing production and employment. 

Standardization (normalization, unification, simplification). 

Elimination of waste. 

Horizontal and vertical combination: National and international industrial 
agreements, cartels, trusts, syndicates; action by governments, by public scrv- 
ices, by employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

Specialization; mass production and distribution; study of the general problems 


of the distribution of raw materials, the organization of markets, transport f 
power, and labor supply. 


It is stated that since the war scientific management, modified to 
meet the circumstances, has made rapid progress in Europe, and 
there is an increasing tendency to apply its methods to general 
economic problems. Psycho-physiological research is especially 
advanced in Germany and Great Britain, although in the latter 


— 


1 League of Nations. Economic and Financial Section. C. E. I. No. 13: Scientific management i2 
Europe. Geneva, 1927 
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country, in spite of the results obtained, labor is still hostile and 
employers are still indifferent. 

In Russia, Germany, and Czechoslovakia “scientific management 
has become the guiding principle of the national economic system.”’ 

Public opinion in the principal eyropesn countries is becoming more and more 
inclined to accept the new methods. The employers, who some years ago tended 
to consider them from the narrow standpoint of their own undertaking, now 
recognize the importance of their effects on the economic conditions of the whole 
country; the approval of the technicians has universally been won; while the 
workers, who at first were taken by surprise, and frequently hostile, now rec- 
pee the advantages they may derive from a properly conducted application 
0 


scientific management methods. 

In Czechoslovakia, Germany, Great Britain, Poland, and Russia, 
research in this science is actively supported by the Government. 
National, though unofficial, bodies have been formed in Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, and Netherlands. In Finland efficiency methods 
have up to the present been confined to the administration of the 
railways and to agriculture. While research has made rapid strides 
in France, practical application to industry has lagged, and labor is 
still opposed to its introduction. Germany holds the leading place 
in the movement, and even the workers’ organizations in that country 
are interested. A national committee to study scientific management 
is in process of formation in Spain. The movement is largely in the 
hands of the employers’ organizations in Sweden and Switzerland. 

The International Committee for Scientific Organization was 
formed in 1925. 

The report expresses the view that “if scientific management tends 
to economize and improve the distribution of human effort, if, by thus 
securing the putting of the right man in the right place, it causes the 
reduction of fatigue, the improvement of health, and an increased 
feeling of professional dignity, and if, by establishing new systems of 
wage payment, it tends to satisfy the claims of justice, its universal 
social value needs no demonstration.” 
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Effect of Minimum Wage Regulations in California 


HE California Industrial Welfare Commission’s orders Peetiste 
the employment of about 160,060 women and children in th 
State. Pay-roll reports and data secured from inspec a 
and investigation concerning the employment of more than 130, v0 10 
womer are filed ; in the deparitment’s offices. This immense amount 
of information, according to the fifth report of the commission, 
covering the period from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1926, includes 
evidence against the elaims ef opponents ‘of minimum wage legislati ion. 
These claim that under such legislation (1) the minimum wage tends 
to become the maximum wage; (2) apprentices or lower- aid worke rs 
will be dropped on reaching their minimum wage and will be replac 
by lower-paid workers; (3) infirm or substandard workers who are 
allowed to receive a lesser wage will be substituted for norm al 
workers; (4) the highest-paid workers will have their wages reduc ed 
to equalize the additional wages paid to the lower-paid workers; 
and (5) industry will be throttled and new industries will not 
develop in the State 
: hese claims the report answers in order, to the following effect: 

. A study of recemt certified pay-roll reports of woman workers 
in ‘Be laundry, mercantile, and manufacturing industries on file : 
the office of the commission discloses an increasing per cent 0: 
women whose acttal weekly earnings are more than the minimum 
weekly wage of $16, the percentages ior the years listed, based. on the 
pay-roll reports, being as follews: 


Women Per certt 

Ol pay- reeeiving 

roll $17 or more 

report per week 
MI = sus cndiss siren aiabidiiaesaiwa ad midis Replaces te Ar ead meas heals 55, 922 46. 4 
RES NE ace eR MANE Omg mm or et eat 58, 734 54. 3 
AS SR I AIP RACE: AF NLR GE = Be og ETE 68, 728 58. 6 
alia ee Ae Aer eine he gene pireat pars secitamy, Alea dah 71, 664 62. 7 
RR RS Se ES SR EO name Fe Rete «= Sa 76, 566 63. 2 


2. The following statement based on pay-roll data, shows a de- 


creasing per cent ‘of learners who receive wage rates under $16 a 
week. It will be noted that the year 1925 is an exception, with a 
slight increase of 0.4 per cent over the preceding year, due to the 
large addition to the number of women employed. At the same 
time the number of women employed at $16 and over increased, 
indicating that apprentices are not discharged “but absorbed, 
normally into the great group of higher-paid workers.” 


Women Per cent re- 

on pay- ceiving less 

roll than $16 a 

report week 

IE cnr cc Xi wk sep theetitas - sekenaomeeat oh cote Me Rh testo en es ac 50, 704 14.3 
EE See.seceeoult.. iS See eee 52, 326 8. 3 
SRA ET eee Cae le pee hee) See yee Tes 61, 007 7.3 
ae SERRE SER apy SM "SR a aap SS 63, 966 5. 4 
BO di Rid onctn scstliabnen eal: mains: Eackineinkid We 68, 228 5. 8 
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9 The evidence also indicates that there has been little substitution 
of infirm and elderly women who are allowed to work for less than 
the rate fixed for minimum wage workers. Substandard employees 
must be lieensed and licenses are given only after the commission 
finds that the applicants are unable to earn the minimum rate. 

Employers may make appheation for permits for substandard 
workers and no legitimate requests are refused. The records show, 
however, that there were only 327 of these licenses issued in 1923, 
1924, and 1925, and 648 renewals. At the close of 1925 there were 
only 335 licenses m effect in the various industries included under the 
eommisston’s orders. 

4. Referring to the argument of some associations of employers 
and of a certain group of women that protective labor legislation 
is a disadvantage to women and that the establishment of a legal 
minimum wage will be injurious to higher-paid women, the commis- 
sion states that the pay-roll reports filed with that body for woman 
workers in the California laundry, mercantile, and manufaeturmeg 
industries show that in 1919 when the mimimum wage was $10, 
only 446 women were receiving actual earnings of $30 or more a week. 
In 1925, however, with a minimum wage of $16, 6,084 women in these 
industries were receiving actual earnings of $30 or more a week. 

5. In the above-mentioned industries the following increases 
were shown in the number of establishments reporting woman 
workers: 


Nuanber of 
establishments. 


This record of vigorous growth the commission offers as a proof 
that industry has ‘“‘net been throttled in California. ”’ 
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Health of Working Boys in New York City 


STUDY ' of the relation of the health and environmental con- 

ditions, among a group of 2,000 working boys in New York 

City, to the development of tuberculosis has been made under 

the direction of Dr. Iago Galdston, secretary of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

It is well recognized that high morbidity and mortality rates from 
tuberculosis in any particular group are generally associated with a 
high general death rate and with a relatively low-grade physical 
condition, and in studying this particular adolescent group, therefore, 
the purpose was to find out the number and types of physical and 
functional deformities of the individuals and evaluate these on their 
possible causative or contributory relation to tuberculosis. The 

roup of boys selected for study was chosen from the East Side 
Cen touadion School in New York City and comprised boys who 
were past 14 but under 17 years of age and who had not completed 
the eighth grade in school. These boys were all employed but were 
required to attend school one morning or afternoon each week. 
The cooperation of the boys was enlisted through talks explaining 
the relation of health to industry and the welfare of the worker and 
by posters, health slogans, and pictures which were placed in the 
school building. 

Each boy was measured and weighed and if the weight in relation 
to height and age suggested malnutrition a red mark was placed on 
his record card indicating to the examining physician that the boy 
should be given additional attention. In the physical examination 
a definite diagnosis was requested on each given condition and if the 
diagnosis was not established on the first examination, the boy was 
reexamined until his condition was defined and agreed upon, con- 
ferences being held in doubtful cases by the examining staff. For 
each boy a summary of the outstanding points was made and of the 
recommendations of the physician for follow-up work, as in addition 


to securing the facts relative to the physical condition of the boys it | 


was the aim to correct the defects found so far as possible. Arrange- 
ments were made with various hospitals providing for special atten- 
tion for the boys sent to them for confirmatory diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The principal and teachers cooperated in the effort to secure 
treatment for the boys, and before the completion of the study a 
report was received from the teachers on the disposition of each 
boy’s case, although for various reasons not all of the boys received 
treatment. 

The examinations covered a period of eleven weeks, five 2-hour 
sessions being held five days in each week. Four physicians were 10 





1“*'The health of the working boy. A survey of the health of 2,000 working boys in the East Side 
Continuation School,”’ by Iago Galdston, M. D., New York City. This article isa summary of (Le 
original study loaned to the bureau in manuscript form. 
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attendance, and one assistant was present to, take the histories. 
There was a total of 2,076 boys examined and 433 reexaminations 
were made, but the statistical data have been calculated on a basis 
of 2,000 examinations. In addition, industrial histories were taken 
in 220 cases and 141 of these boys were given vocational guidance. 
This group of 220 boys was given special consideration both because 
of the.serious physical handicaps among the members and because 
the examining physician believed, in numerous cases, that the boy’s 
work affected his health. 

The boys examined were predominantly foreign in extraction, 27 
nationalities being represented. The largest groups were Italians, 
Russiaus, Americans, Austrians, and Poles, the Americans, however, 
representing but 10.05 per cent of the total number. 

Of the 2,000 boys, 264 were 15 years of age; 978, 16 years; and 
758, 17 years; and the average height ranged from 5 feet 4 inches to 
5 feet 7 inches. The fact that a large number of the boys were 
excessively tall for their age was considered to account for a good many 
leaving school and entering industry, as such boys frequently feel 
embarrassed by their size and do not like to remain in school. 

Judged by the weight in relation to the height and by inspection of 
the individuals’ mucous membranes, muscle tone, posture, and general 
appearance, it was found that more than a third of the boys were in 


@ the undernourished class, 661 being found from 6 to 18 per cent and 


over underweight, while 54 were considerably overweight. 

Five hundred and forty boys, or 27 per cent, were found to have 
impaired vision and 60 boys were found to be suffering from various 
diseases of the eye. There were 67 cases of diseases of the ear, 
including 4 cases of impaired hearing. About 45 per cent of the boys 
were found to have decayed teeth which were in need of repair work. 
Heart defects of various kinds were present in 154 cases. The 
tonsils were very carefully examined and more than half of the boys 
were found to have diseased tonsils, the majority of which were 
considered to require surgical treatment. Nasal obstructions and 
infections of the upper respiratory tract were present in 187 cases, 
and there were many cases of skin disease, glandular disease, and 
orthopedic defects of various kinds. 

Special attention was given to the condition of the lungs and 
suspicious cases were sent to a tuberculosis clinic for X rays and 
special tests. Six cases of active tuberculosis were discovered, 31 boys 
were listed as tuberculosis suspects, and 10 had chronic, inactive 
tuberculosis. 

Of the 2,000 boys, only 225 were found to be normal while 620 had 
one defect, 645 had two, 374 had three, 135 had from four to six 
defects, and 1 had ten. 

Industrial histories were taken of 220 boys who were more or less 
seriously handicapped by their physical condition. The 220 boys 
worked at 55 different occupations, most of these being unskilled, and 
less than half of them were receiving any training for advancement. 
The hours of work per week varied from 40 to 70 hours and over, but 
for the majority of the boys the working week was 48 hours or under. 
The average weekly earnings of the group were $11.50, but it is not 
ar on this basis to estimate the yearly income as the average 

y does not hold his job very long and between jobs there may be 
long periods of idleness. 
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In interpreting the findings of the study, attention is drawn to the 
fact that, under modern conditions of living, few persons escajyy 
invasion by the tubercle bacillus and that by the fourteenth year tho 
percentage of unaffected individuals is very small. The reason 
however, that so large a proportion of the population fail to develop 
the disease is found in the development of an acquired Immunity and 
in the general resistance of the individual. The natural resistance of 
the body is increased by maintaining the best anatomic and physio- 
logic condition possible, while, conversely, anything that lowers the 
health and vitality of the individual weakens the resistance. The 
sickness curve of tuberculosis runs very closely with overstrain, 
exposure, unhygienic living conditions, and improper food, and it js 
of the greatest importance to increase the resistance of the individ \:! 
during the adolescent period, when the physical and psycholovic 
imstability are greatest and the reserve margm is probably at its 
lowest point. 

The extent of malnutrition among these boys, the large number of 
cases of diseased tonsils and of diseases of the nose and upper res- 
piratory tract, all of which are directly concerned im the development 
of tuberculosis, and the excessive number of other pathological! cvn- 
ditions which contribute to lowered vitality and resistance are 
probably representative of the conditions among similar groups of 
working boys. The writer of the report believes that such facis 
show the need for more extensive and detailed instruction of the 
school child im the elements of personal hygiene and for strict super- 
vision of his physical development and that when the child leaves 
home and goes to work there should be consideration im the issuance 
ci his work papers not of his age alone but also of his physica! con- 
dition and of the probable tax upon his strength. 

To the objection that the present group is not representative of 
the general population, Doctor Galdston states that neither are the 
tuberculosis deaths representative. To lump our 110,000,000 an‘ 
say that the mortality from tuberculosis is so many per 100,000 does 
not give a true picture of the situation, asm Manhattan, for example, 
the Riverside section has a death rate from this disease of 50 per 
100,000 and the Battery a rate of 1,117. Tuberculosis takes its 
most numerous victims from the ranks of the overworked, underpaii, 
undernourished, and ignorant masses, and the group studied, there- 
fore, is representative of the classes from whom we get the bulk of 
our tuberculosis deaths. 
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Malaria Among Mexican Cotton Pickers in Mississippi ' 


STUDY of the extent of malaria among a group of Mexican 
A laborers imported into Mississippi for the cotten-picking se:- 
son, made by the United States Public Health Service, shows 
the danger of the spread of this disease through the use of migratory 
workers who are insufficiently guarded against mfection. ‘ 
The first considerable importation of thes laborers into the Mis- 
sissippi Delta took place in the fall of 1925 when the cotton erop was 
large and the supply of available labor was scarce. Approximately 


———— 


1 United States Public Health Service. Public Health ts, May 20, 1927, pp. * 68-1370: Maitaria 
among Mexican cotton pickers imported into Mississippi, by M. A. Barber and C. P. Ceogle. 
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500 of these laborers were employed m five counties of the delta, 
ysually m groups of 50 or fewer on a plantation. Practically all of 
they came from a few localities m Texas where many of them had 
resided for some time. Nearly all were men, but a few brought their 
families with them. They lived in bunk houses or renters’ cabins 
and were furnished with firewood but supplied their own food and 
pedding, and the places in which they lived were usually unsereened. 

On one plantation where there were many cases of malaria reported 
in 1925, am exammmation of the blood of 47 laborers showed that 21.3 
per cent had malaria parasites. HEighteen of those examined gave a 
history of illness after their arrival in Mississippi, im most cases the 
symptoms being these of malaria, while there had been one death. 
There had been no evidence of malaria among these workers until 
two weeks or more after their arrival and most of them stated that 
they had not suffered from malaria m Texas. Examinations of the 
members of five groups in other localities failed to show that the 
disease Was present among them, and as many of them had come 
from the same localities as the group affected it seemed certain that 
the disease had been contracted after the workers reached Mississippi. 

A similar examination im the fall of 1926 confirmed the fact that of 
those harborimg the parasites shortly after arrival, the form was of 
the benign type while later examinations of the same group showed 
that they were suffermg from the epidemic form of the disease, the 
type most prevalent in this region during the late summer and 
autumn. 

From the examinations it appeared that on most of the plantations 
where the Mexicans were employed the amount of transmissible 
malaria Was not great, indicating that generally throughout this 
s region conditions were much improved over former years when imimi- 
grants to the Delta had suffered severely. 

lt was eonsidered, however, that although the survey showed that 
the number of cases varied greatly with localities and seasons, enowgh 
was present to mdicate that there was a real danger in the use of these 
migratory workers, both to them and to the public, unless measures 
were taken to protect them. Screening of bunk houses would re- 
duce the danger and it should be the duty of employers to furnish 
this protection and provide medical supervision to guard against 
pou i epidemics. Fhe Mexican laborers remain in Mississippi but 
a short time, but they are there at the season of the vear when the 
— of malaria is greatest and it is pointed out that migratory 
workers are an efficient means of transmitting disease and that a 
group of such workers infected in one locality may carry the disease 
mto other sections previously exempt and disseminate it there. 
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Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 1925 


REPORT indicating increased employment and a better safety 
record im the metallurgical mdustry (except the steel industry 
and blast furnaces) in the United States during the calendar 

year 1925 has been issued by the United States Bureau of Mimes.! 





‘United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper No. 412: Accidents 
at urgical works in the United States during the calendar year 1925. Washington, 1927. 
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Although the data do not cover the entire industry, the returns | rom 
484 mills, 113 smelters, and 169 auxiliary plants show that 58 99: 
men were employed during 1925, or 2,739 more than in 1924, an jp. 
crease of 4.9 per cent. The death rate from accidents at the 
plants, it is stated, was reduced from 0.87 per thousand 300-day 
workers in 1924 to 0.66 per thousand in 1925, and the nonfatg| 
injury rate per thousand employees was reduced from 131 to 116, 
These figures represent reductions of 24.1 per cent in the forme 
instance and of 11.5 per cent in the latter. Reports of nonfat] 
accidents cover all personal injuries disabling an employee longer. 


than the remainder of the day or shift on which the accident ov.'l 


curred. The following table gives a summary of the accident expe. 
rience in this industry, classified by groups of plants: 


ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED ST TR 
IN 1924 AND 1925, BY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY 








— 



































Men employed Fatal accidents | Nonfatal accidents 
Branch of industry pany: Man-shifts - Eee Per 
; ent um- : r as 000 
Actual day ber | 300-day Number | 300-day 
workers workers | workers | 
Ore-dressing plants: 
MERE SRS ee 15, 735 16, 093 4, 828, 014 20| 1.24 2,511 | 56.03 
ES ES ie eS JE 16, 945 17, 082 5, 124, 733 17 1.00 2, 232 | 30. 66 
Smelting plants: 
I NS ee Ng 24, 941 29, 231 8, 769, 224 16 . 55 3, 293 | 12. 65 
RARE Bees RES 25, 144 29. 8, 897, 434 19 . 64 3, 376 | 13. 83 
Auxiliary works: | 
DS dhéses— Doki tihtne os4 15, 520 17, 624 5, 287, 225 19 1.08 2, 422 | 137. 43 
SEER RR eet 6 ATs SS 16, 846 19, 480 5, 843, 923 8 .41 2, 103 | 07.9% 
Total, 1924.__....___.- 56, 196 62,948 | 18, 884, 463 55|  .87| 8,226 0.68 
"SOR; THEO. cede... 58, 935 66, 220 19, 866, 090 44 . 66 7, 711 | 16, 45 





The severity rates are not given because figures covering the amount 
of time lost as a result of accidents and the total hours of exposure 
are not included in the returns. However, the accidents are classi- 
fied as to extent of disability, and the average time lost may be com- 
puted by applying the scale adopted by the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. This the 
report does, indicating a total of 569,132 days lost because of accidents 
in 1925 (1924 figures are not given in the report), giving a frequency 
rate of 39.04 and a severity rate 2.86 per million hours’ exposure. 

During the four-year period ending with 1925 accidents at metal- 
lurgical plants were less frequent, in proportion to the number of 
men employed, at large establishments than at small ones. Thus 
in 1922, the accident rate per thousand 300-day workers at small 
ore-dressing plants was 198; in 1923, 208; in 1924, 193; and in 1925, 
191; while at large plants the figures for these years were, respec- 
tively, 172, 143, 135, and 92. A similar showing was made by the 
smelting plants. 

Full-time and part-time employment seemed to affect the safety 
of employees. Without giving these figures in detail, it may be 
stated that, taking the extremes of operating time, the injury rates 


were lower for plants that were active 300 days or more than {or | 
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the plants whose periods of operation were less than 100 days. Also, 
the accident rate for smelters operating 8 hours per day, covering a 
four-year period, was shown to be generally less than those operating 
9 or 10 hours; in the case of ore-dressing plants, the 9-hour plants 
showed the lowest accident rate per million man-hours during each 
of the four years noted. The report does not explain this record of 
the 9-hour plants except to suggest that local conditions, such as 
yariations in type of work, character of personnel, and possible in- 
completeness of some accident reports, may have had an important 
influence. 

The report includes several tables giving accident records in all 
branches of the mineral industry in the United States. These show 
that the fatality rate and the injury rate for all of the industry 
branches combined was lower in 1925 than in 1924, the fatality rate 
being 3.63 as compared with 3.85 and the nonfatal injury rate being 
197 as compared with 201. The maximum fatality rate of 4.65 in 
1925 was for coal mines. The lowest fatality rate, 0.41, in that year 
was for auxiliary works of the metallurgical industry; and the 
lowest nonfatal injury rate of 63.34 was for by-product coke 
ovens. The highest nonfatal injury rate, 468.07; was for lead 
and zinc mines in the Mississippi Valley. 





Accidents in Cement Mills and Quarries in 1926 


REPORT of accidents in 124 cement mills and quarries of the 
Portland Cement Association in 1926 ' shows a total of 2,221, 
including 45 fatalities and 2 total disabilities, which is a 

reduction from 1925? of 388 accidents and 16 fatalities. This indi- 
cates a reduction of about 11 per cent in the number of accidents and 
of 26.2 per cent in the number of fatalities. The 124 plants reporting 
worked a total of 97,380,785 man-hours, and a severity rate (that is, 
days lost per 100,000 man hours) of 396.5 is given for 1926 as com- 
pared with 502.4 in 1925 and 650.4 in 1922. 

The following table summarizes the accident rates for the eight 
years 1919 to 1926, covering 124 plants in 1926 but a smaller number 
of plants in the preceding years: 


ACCIDENT RATES, PER 100,000 MAN-HOURS, OF CEMENT MILLS AND QUARRIES OF 
THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1919 TO 1926 











Item 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
Accident frequency _-_.........-.---- 4.35 4.38) 4.24) 4.17 | 4.16 | 3.53 2.7 2.2 
Permanent disabilities _-.........-.-. .14 14 .07 | .08 . 13 . 09 . 08 . 063 
| ESR SRE RE - 08 . 09 .07 | .082| .056| .068 . 06 - 046 
Accident severity. _......-........--- 669.6 | 727.7 | 617.6 (650.4 [541.1 [586.9 | 502.4 | 396.5 





























Two plants, reporting a total of 1,503,145 man-hours, had no 
accidents in 1926. 





1 Portland Cement Association. Accident prevention magazine, May-June, 1927. Cement mill and 
quarry accidents in 1926. Chicago, 1927. 

?An accurate comparison can not be made with 1925 and the six preceding years because many of the 
Plants did not furnish complete reports prior to 1926, and for 1926, 11 plants made no report. 
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The report contains a table showing that new men sufier th, 
greatest number of accidents. Thus, of 2,048 accidents, 658, or 32 | 
per cent, happened to men who had been employed im the planis 
ess than six months, while 901, or 44 per eent, involved men who 
had been employed less than a year. 

In 1926 the greatest number of accidents m any one department 
occurred in guarries, the number being 465, or 20.9 per cent, involving 
a loss of 10,846 days, or 24.5 per cent of the total days lost. As to 
causes, the greatest number of accidents,309,or 14 per cent, is charged 
to falls, this cause entailing a time loss of 6,362 days, or 14.4 per cent 
of the total time lest from all accidents. The greatest time loss, 
however, was due to machinery accidents, the number of days lost 
being 7,701, or 17.4 per cent of the total. 

A report just received from the Portland Cement Association 
states that during the first half of Jane, 1927, 151 out of 164 cement 


mills had no aceidents, 11 mills had 1 accident each, and 2 mills 
had 2 accidents each. This is a total of 15 lost-time accidents, 
none of which had a fatal termmation. During the same period in 


1926 there were 153 lost-time accidents, 5 of which resulted in death, 
reported by fewer piants employing fewer men than im 1927. 
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Eye Hazards of Industrial Occupations 


NDUSTRIAL accidents resulted in serious injury to the eyes of 
| 719 workmen in New York State during 1926, according to a 
statement issued recently by the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Seven workmen lost the sight of both eyes, 
349 suffered total loss of the sight of one eye, and 363 sustained 
partial but permanent mjury to one eye. The cost to the employers 
In compensation amounted to $1,300,000, amd # is estimated that 
there was a loss to these employees of 70,000 weeks of working tine. 
The types of mjuries included cuts, punetures and lacerations, ani 
burns to the eyes from the splashing of molten metal and chemicais. 
Estimates by officials of the National Safety Council and of insur- 
ance companies place the indirect cost of aecidents at four times the 
direct cost, and on this basis the industries of the State are costing 
the employers, and through them the general public, approximaiely 
$5,000,000 a year for this class of mypuries alone. A study of the 
accident-prevention methods and accomplishments of many indus- 
tries indicates that the greater part of thisloss and the human sufferin: 
growing out of these accidents is preventable and therefore wholly 
unnecessary. Many of the great manufacturing industries have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars for the protection of the eyes 
of their employees and they would not continue to spend such sums 
“if they were not convimeed by actual experience in their own planis 
that it is cheaper to prevent eye accidents than to pay for them.” 
Proteetive devices for machines and men, many of which are not 
patented and can be made in any workshop, are available and if 
properly used would prevent the majority of such accidents, and 
detailed information concerning these methods of prevention is 
available to employers generally. 
It is the belief of the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness that the greatest possibilities for the elimination of the 
[54] 
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eve hazard in industrial occupations lie in the education of the State 
a3 to its moral and economic obligations, education of the employer 
as to the advantage of supplying adequate protection and education 
of the employee as to the necessity of using this protection when it 
is provided. 
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Mortality Experience of International Typographical Union, 
1926 ' 


N AMPLIFICATION of the health survey of the printing trades, 
| 1922 to 1925, recently published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics (Bul. No. 427), there is given below an analysis of the 
mortality experience of the International Typographical Union for 
1926, compiled in strict conformity with the international classifica- 
tion of causes of death. It will be observed that the experience in 
the aggregate concerns 913 tabulatable cases. There were in 1926, 
§7 deaths from tuberculosis of the respiratory system, or precisely 
the same number as during 1925. There were 64 deaths from cancer 
of all forms, corresponding to 66 deaths from malignant diseases 
during 1925. There were 2 deaths from chronic lead poisoning, being 
the same as in the previous year. There were 83 deaths from pneu- 
monia other than bronchial pneumonia, against 73 during 1925. 
There were 38 deaths from chronic nephritis during 1926, against 
55 classified as Bright’s disease during 1925. 
The record for the year is, therefore, much like the one for the 
previous year, suggestive of the value of an annual uniform compila- 
tion of the causes of death, which in course of time will be precisely 


correlated to the membership, which for the present purpose has not 
been feasible. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 1926, BY 
CAUSE AND AGE GROUP 
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‘By Frederick L. Hoffman, Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, jg92¢ B Ce 
CAUSE AND AGE GROUP—Continued » BY 
Inter- Age at death (years) 
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Cooperation Versus Compulsion in Safety Policy of Large Plant 


ETTING the employees to realize the personal benefits of safety 
G rather than compelling them to observe any set rules of safety 
practice is the policy being pursued in the enterprises founded 
by George Westinghouse, as described in an article appearing in a 
recent issue of the National Safety News.' Referring particularly to 
one plant of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. where this principle has 
been developed, the author states that “one striking feature of 
safety work in this plant is the absence of compulsion,” that “em- 
ployees work safely because they realize its benefits, not because the 
management insists upon it,”’ and cites as an example the fact that 
where the hazards of the occupation require them—grinding wheels, 
steam hammers, in the foundry, and in the lead mixing department— 
goggles and respirators are worn without question by employees. The 
hazards are so well known that they will not take a chance. 

Attention has been given to what are termed “good housekeeping”’ 
factors which are considered the foundation of safety work in a plant. 
These include: (1) White aisle lines to avoid congestion; (2) maxi- 
mum of daylight, and semi-indirect system of lighting which insures 
illumination without glare when daylight fails; (3) direct ventilation 
from open windows; and (4) adequately guarded machinery. 

In addition there is an active and alert safety committee, each 
member of which receives from the company, as a mark of appre- 
ciation, an additional $15 per month in wages or salary. 

Supplementing this ‘‘good housekeeping”’ program is the attention 
given to injured employees. Physical examinations are conducted 
each month to determine incipient cases of lead poisoning, and in- 
struction in personal hygiene has taught employees how to escape 
the hazards which can be avoided only by habits of cleanliness. | 
Interesting to note is the statement made by the author that the 
“plant dispensary was the only department not busy on this particu- 
lar morning,’’ and he adds in explanation “‘that the accident exper- 
ience of the plant leaves ample time for medical research and health 
education of employees.” Although figures are not given, a low 
accident frequency rate is suggested and a severity rate approxi- 
mating 1.0 during 8 of the past 10 years is noted, for which credit is 
given to the general safety policy and to the medical department of 
the plant. Infection cases are few because “first aid has become a 
habit among the employees.”’ 

The plant maintains relief, pension, compensation, and group- 
insurance departments. All employees are eligible to these benefits 
upon the payment of fees ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 per month, 
depending upon the wages received. Benefits for disability due to 
sickness or nonindustrial accidents are from $5 to $15 per week. 
Payments are not made during the first seven days of disability but 
are paid thereafter until the member returns to work. In case of 
death $150 is paid to dependents of the deceased member, and if he 
had been with the company for two years or more an additional 
$150 is paid. 


by National Safety News, Chicago, June, 1927, pp. 24-26: ‘‘ Where cooperation has canceled compulsion,” 
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The pension fund is maintained solely by the company. Seven 
years is the retirement age, but an employee may be recommende 
for retirement at any time after he reaches 60 years. 

‘The service pension is 1 per cent of the average monthly earnings for eyo, 
year of continuous service, based on the 10 years during which the employee ra. 
ceived the largest total income, selected out of the last 20 years, er less, of con. 
tinuous service. The minimum service pension is $30 per month and the maxi. 
mum $100. 


On the death of a service pensioner, his widow is granted 80 per cent of his 
pension until death or remarriage, with two years’ pension after remarriage 
plus 10 per cent additional for the support of each child under 16 years of age’ 

The company liberalizes somewhat the State compensation law by 
eranting @ Maximum of $i5 a week (State law provides $12) for 
disability, with no waiting period (State law requires 10 days), 
Pension for dependents is provided in addition to this. ! 

Through a contributory group-insurance plan employees may 
obtain life insurance at $9 per year per thousand, the difference 
between this amount and the total premium being paid by the 
company. 

The author states that the plan as outlined has resulted in an 
exceptionally low labor turnover rate and a large waiting list in the 
employment department. 





—_ 


Carbon Dioxide a Safe Substitute for Explosives in Mining Coal! 
A NEW method of bringing down coal at the face which avoids 


the hazards present in the use of the ordinary explosives has 

been tested in at least six different mimes in Indiana and 
Illinois during the past year. The tests have been carried out on 
three different types of faces and in coal seams varying from 39 
’ inches to 8% feet in thickness. 

Liquid carbon dioxide compressed within a steel cylinder or bom) 
4 inches in diameter and approximately 37 inches long is used in 
bringing down the coal. A heating element or priming charge com- 
posed of certain ehemicals which will evolve heat quickly under the 
action of a powerful electrie current is placed in the bomb and the 
bomb is so constructed that under the action from the force within 
the gas is liberated against the coal at four points. The detonation 
of the gas is not in any sense an explosion nor even a chemical process, 
but its action is entirely physical, exerting a true heave on the coai. 
In order to be successful the transformation of the liquid to gas must 
be in“an extremely brief interval, about one-twentieth of a second, 
otherwise it will give meflicient results or will fail to bring down the 
coal at all. 

The amount of carbon dioxide in the bombs ranges from 2 to 5 
pounds and the amount of heating element required to exacily 
gassify the liquid charge can be caleulated within close limits. Each 
day’s supply of bembs or cartridges can be taken into the mine at 
any time as they are cciaianadinly inert. It takes from 150 to 250 
amperes of current at 80 volts or more to start the reaction in the 
heating element and stray currents within the mines are entirely 





1 Coal Age, May 12, 1927, pp. 688, 689. ‘‘ Carbon dioxide furnishes safe means of bringing down coal at 
face,’’ by Frank H. Kneeland. 
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joo small to start this reaction as, so far, the maximum stray current 
dseovered in any American coal mine is approximately 15 amperes at 
9) yolts. ‘The bombs can also be used in extremely gassy places, 
as the maximum gas temperature developed is less than one-half 
the temperature required to ignite the most explosive mixture of air 
and methane. 

The bombs are placed in holes driven in the face in much the same 
manner as the ordinary explosive and when ready, connection to the 
jead wires is made, and the bomb is discharged by the momentary 
closing of a switch. It is not necessary for the workmen to retire 
to any great distance, but it is desirable that they should not stand 
in line with the bore hole, as the bomb is occasionally blown out of the 
hole. In practice, however, the new method has been developed to 
the point where it is at least 98 per cent reliable and misfires' or 
“duds” are rare. If it does fail to go off there is no danger in 
approaching the hole at once, as in that event the liquid will gassify 
so slowly as to have no effect. The effect of the bomb on the coal 
face resembles the dumping of a carload of coal and there is practically 
no vitiation of the atmosphere, the increase in carbon dioxide content 
of the air seldom exceeding 0.5 per cent. 

The bombs are strongly constructed and, while they are fairly 
expensive at first, they can be used indefinitely. There is also no 
hazard connected with their transportation when loaded, as dropping 
or crushing, and short circuiting them with electric current has no 
eflect. Although the actual expense involved in the use of this 
material has so far been slightly greater than when explosives are used, 
it is believed that this expense will eventually be appreciably de- 
creased; and those using the carbon dioxide agree that the advantages 
secured, such as greater safety and a better quality of output, far 
more than offset the comparatively slight increase in expense. 





Coal-Mine Accidents in Missouri in 1926 


HE report of the State bureau of mines for 1926 shows that with a 
fi substantial increase in the production of coal the number of fatal 
accidents fell from 11 in 1925 to 7 in 1926, while in metal mines 

the number of fatalities increased from 6 to11. It perhaps should be 
considered that in the latter mines nearly 500 more men were em- 
ployed in 1926 than in the preceding year, and that in both classes of 
mines about 1,500 more men were working during the last year. 
Thus there has been an actual improvement in the number of fatalities. 


The following is a summary indicating the eccident experience for 
1926: 


Coal mines: 
Total number of fatal accidents. _________.__...-..--.2__------ 7 
Number of tons of coal mined per fatal accident__...........--_- 407, 126 
Number of men employed per fatal accident. ________.._...--_-- 815 
Number of man-shifts worked per fatal accident__.._.._._..--_-- 163, 000 

Lead and zinc mines: 
aenced men ermmpbeved. oui. is ou oe ces sce. 4, 905 
Total tons of concentrates produced_____......-.-.---.-------- 348, 414 
Total number of fatal accidents. ...............-..------------ il 
Tons of concentrates produced per fatal accident.............--- 31, 674 
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Enactment of Safety and Health Law in Ecuador 


HE acting president of the Republic of Ecuador has promulcateq 
fb a law requiring preventive measures to be adopted againg 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases, the text of which 
appears in the March 11, 1927, issue of Registro Oficial of Guayaquil, 
Employers are obliged to observe, in factories, workshops, and :y 
all other establishments, the legal requirements as to sanitation and 
health and to adopt adequate measures to prevent accidents in the 
use of machines and other instruments. Labor inspectors shall ge, 
that the employers comply with the regulations issued by the sanitary 
authorities, among which are the following: (1) All workrooms mus} 
be kept clean and free from any noxious emanations, (2) prope 
lighting and sufficient means of ventilation must be provided in ll 
the workrooms, (3) the sanitary authorities are to determine the 
number of persons who may be employed in any room of a factory, 
(4) special care must be taken to secure general orderliness in the 
establishment, (5) smoking is prohibited in all factories. 

The law stipulates that if dust or other impurities are generated in 
quantities tending to injure the health of the employees, proper 
devices to remove such impurities from the workroom shall be 
provided. 

Women and children under 18 years of age may not be employed in 
the following industries or occupations: (1) Work involving the 
danger of industrial poisoning as in the manufacture of white lead, 
minium, paints, or varnishes which contain lead or arsenic salts; (2) 

0 


manufacture of explosive, inflammable, or poisonous products; ( 


operations in which injurious dust is produced, as in the cutting and 
polishing of glass or emery polishing; (4) stevedoring; (5) the oiling of 
machinery while in motion; and (6) work requiring the handling oj 
leather belting, circular saws, and similar mechanical apparatus. 

Woman employees must be given a period of four weeks belore 
childbirth, and six weeks thereafter, at one-half of their regular wage. 
Confinement may not be alleged as a reason for dismissal. 

Those who do such work as stonecutting, polishing, photo-engrav- 
ing, sculpturing, and the like, must wear glasses or some similar 
protective device. Employers of workers constructing or cleaning 
conduits and shafts must previously have had such places ventilated. 
Scaffolding on buildings over a certain height must be equipped with 
a handrail on each side. 

The cleaning of machinery while in motion is prohibited. Block 
pulleys, fellies, gears, rails, and in general all projecting parts o! 
machines shall be substantially guarded. Proper belted-in garments 
should be worn by those working on machines. Before the starting 
of all machines ample warning shall be given by effective signals. 

All indutrial establishments shall have emergency medicine chests 
to provide first-aid treatment to the workers in case of accident. 

perators who use electricity shall be taught the dangers to which 
they are exposed and shall be provided with insulators and other 
protective devices. 

The Ministry of Social Progress and the labor inspectors shall have 
charge of the enforcement of this law and shall impose a fine on those 
employers who do not comply with its provisions. 


[60] 
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Silicosis in the Pottery Industry in Great Britain 


in Great Britain to have “potter’s asthma’”’ or silicosis included 

as an occupational disease under the workmen’s compensation 
act an investigation + was carried out by the Home Office regarding 
the facts as to the incidence of the disease in the pottery industry. 

The study included medical examinations of 344 male and 224 
female workers, together with radiographic examinations of the lungs 
of many of these workers. 

When the study was undertaken there was already evidence that 
silicosis was produced among workers exposed to the inhalation of 
dry flint dust in the manufacture of china, but there was doubt as 
to the production of silicosis in similar processes in the manufacture 
of earthenware, in which sand or crushed siliceous material replaces 
flint. 

The occupations which are of the greatest importance from the 
standpoint of the dust hazards were found to be those in which the 
raw materials are handled, as in flint milling; the manipulation of 
the composite body of the ware; the placing of flint or sand used in 
firing biscuit ware and the removal of the sand adhering to the ware; 
and occupations involving exposure to other dusts, as in mold and 
sagger making and glaze dipping. 

The frequency with which fibrosis of the lungs was diagnosed in 
the medical examinations, at a period of employment earlier than 
that at which silicosis was found by radiological examination in the 
same occupational groups, was regarded as one of the significant 
features of the report. Fibrosis of the lungs may be caused by the 
inhalation of dusts other than silica, but the fibrosis caused by 
inhalation of silica has certain characteristics which make it easily 
demonstrable by a skilled observer by means of radiological examina- 
tion. It is considered that fibrosis of the lungs may take a shorter 
time to develop or may require a lower concentration of dust than 
silicosis but there are other factors, such as a number of occupations 
being followed by the same subjects, which may possibly modify 
the significance of the sequence. 

The cases of silicosis revealed by the examinations numbered 87 
and were grouped as follows, according to period of employment: 


[" CONNECTION with a movement among trade-union members 


Under 5 years 25 to 30 years 
5 to 10 years 30 to 35 years 
10 to 15 years 35 to 40 years 
eee Weare. el Over 40 years 
Be ee ee ONS. 4 





It will be seen that the great majority of cases occur after 20 years’ 
employment in the industry, although in the occupations where the 
incidence of silicosis is high the study showed that it appears at an 
earlier stage in the occupational history of the workers. 

Among workers exposed to unmixed flint dust, 112 clinical and 
71 radiographic examinations were made and 59 cases were diagnosed 
as fibrosis and 28 as silicosis, 23 of the cases of silicosis occurring in 





1 Great Britain. Hame Office. Report on the incidence of silicosis in the pottery industry, by 
Dr. C, L. Sutherland and Dr. 8, Bryson. London, 1926. 52 pp. 
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the occupations of biscuit placers, biscuit oddmen, and biscyit 
warehousemen, 3 in flint milling, and 1 each among glost placers anq 
polishers. Of the workers exposed to dust from composite body, 345 
received clinical and 136 radiographic examinations, and there wore 
125 cases of fibrosis and 53 cases of silicosis found. Twenty-nine of 
the 53 cases of silicosis occurred in general earthenware manii{ac. 
turing—from slip house to lookers te ware; 9 among the same classes 
of workers in china; 5 in the manufacture of tiles, including s|jp- 
house workers and pressers; 6 in sanitary earthenware, including 
casters and pressers; and 4 in electrical earthenware, from slip house 
to fettlers. In the occupations in which the dust hazard is from 
placing sand on ground siliceous material, 1 case of silicosis was 
found out of a total of 37 clinical and 14 radiographic examinations, 
and in occupations in which the dust hazard is indefinite but is liable 
to contain flint there were 37 clinical and 14 radiographic examina- 
tions made and 5 cases were diagnosed as silicosis. 

In summing up the results of the examination it is stated that in 
the opinion of the investigators it had been demonstrated that 
silicosis exists among workers in the pottery industry to a very con- 
siderable degree and that the evidence tends to emphasize the 
danger which arises from processes which have been regarded as 
comparatively safe because of the materials being damp or wet. 

The improvements recommended for the protection of the workers 
are the provision of impervious floors and benches, frequent cleansing 
of workplaces, including walls, prohibiting the deposit in workrooms 
or yards of any material not necessary for the purposes of the work 
which is dry, or liable to become dry and produce dust, and the 


provision and frequent washing of overalls for all persons employed 
in handling any clay body which contains over 10 per cent of flint. 
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Cooperative Societies as Regulators of Retail Prices 


societies to make their prices approximate those prevailing in 


A LTHOUGH it is a general rule with consumers’ cooperative 
the locality, they ‘‘do not hesitate to adopt prices very appre- 


S ciably lower than those of private trade whenever and wherever it 


appears to them to be necessary in order to restrain an excessive or 
too rapid rise.” An inquiry made for the International Economic 
(Conference held at Geneva, in May, 1927, the results of which have 
recently been published,’ points out that when the cooperative store 


| departs from the current prices the private dealer is usually com- 
| pelled to do likewise. ‘Besides the benefit of the dividend and the 


generally lower prices which the members of cooperative societies 
enjoy, regard must therefore also be had to the effect of the existence 
of a cooperative society as a regulator of prices.”’ 

The report cites certain instances to illustrate this point. Eight 
loavesof bread purchased in private bakeries in Cologne (Germany) and 
an equal number baked by the cooperative society were compared, the 


| price being the samo in all cases. Considerable differences were 


found in the weight of the loaves. When the weight of the loaf was 
considered in relation to the price it was found that “the price of 
the loaf was 12.2 per cent higher in the case of the private bakers 
than in the case of the cooperative society.” , 

In Switzerland a similar comparison was made on a national scale. 
Since 1912 the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies has 
published quarterly statistics of retail prices, these figures covering 
since June, 1919, the prices charged by cooperative societies in 25 
towns having a population of over 10,000 each. Until recently the 
Swiss Government had no index number of food prices of its own, 
and the cooperative food index was accepted as the official index. 
The Swiss Grocers’ Association has also lately begun to report prices 
charged by its members. Comparison of the cooperative and private 
prices of 29 articles which were susceptible of such comparison 
showed that the cooperative prices were lower for 25, identical for 
3, and higher for only 1. 

In Erfurt (Germany) it was found that, even after deducting the 
dividend of 3 per cent from the prices paid to the cooperative society 
“the cost of the purchases from Retailer A was 25 per cent and from 
Retailer B 6.5 per cent higher than at the cooperative society. 
These differences in price would be considerably increased by taking 
into consideration the difference in weight of certain articles.”’ 

In order to measure the influence of the cooperative society on the 
general level of prices, prices were taken in six localities in France— 
one in which a tens patie union had its headquarters, two 
in which it had branches, one in which a branch was being estab- 
lished, and two in which there was no cooperative society. The 
prices charged by the cooperative society were the same in all four 











‘League of Nations. Economie and Financial Section. C. E. I, No. 11: Results of certain of the 
inquiries for instituting a comparison between the retail prices in private trade and those of distributive 
cooperative societies. Geneva, 1926. 
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places in which there was a cooperative store. It was found that 
“the prices charged by retail traders increase from one locality to 
another * * * in inverse proportion to the activity of the Coop 
erative societies.” 

In Hungary, where prices were taken when the local cooperatiy, 
society first opened its doors and again some months later, {h, 
inquiry disclosed that from the first the cooperative’ prices wer 
lower than those of private dealers. The latter lowered their price, 
20 per cent but even then were above the cooperative price level, 

The report points out that comparisons such as the above are 
open to the objection of being possibly due only to coincidence. A), 
experiment was therefore made under conditions designed to elim. 
imate this objection. The prices of 25 or 30 articles were noted aj 
the same day in two localities at small grocery stores, at chain stores 
and a large grocery store. This was done on the day the coopera. 
tive store opened and twice later, at intervals of two months. 

c On August 28, 1919, that is to say, before the cooperative society could exer. 
cise any influence, the difference between the prices charged by the cooperative 
society and those charged by the traders in question was 31 per cent. On Jan. 
uary 2, 1920, it was 22 per cent and on July 7, 1920, it was only 11 per cent, stil] 
in favor of the cooperative society. 

At the same date the departmental cooperative society decided to make the 
crucial experiment. It purchased the same articles in two chief towns of the 
arrondissement in which it had no branches, and it noted that the difference 
between its prices and the prices of private traders in these localities was 3°) pe 
cent, that is to say, nearly the same as the difference observed 10 months earlier 
in the localities in which it had just established branches. 


As a result of an inquiry made by the Swedish Government the 
department making the study comments as follows: 


It is clear that consumers’ cooperation offers a vigorous defense agains? the 
tendencies of private trade to combine in order to keep up prices-artifivially. 
Many examples could be mentioned where large organizations of shopkeepers 


have been forced by the cooperative society to pull down their prices—an act 
which the association between them otherwise would have prevented. The great 
importance of the cooperative movement in this respect has been proved ina 
remarkable degree, particularly during the period of depreciation, when the 
cooperative societies, as a rule, have been the first to cut down prices. 


In Great Britain the royal commission on the coal industry, as part 
of its general study, made an investigation of the prices of cooperative 
societies dealing in coal and reported as follows: 


The general result of this comparison is to suggest that the expenditure of thie 
retail merchants on establishment and clerical salaries is excessive; if all the 
retail trade in London could in these respects be conducted as economically as 
that of the cooperative society whose accounts have been examined, a very 
substantial margin would be available, either for reducing prices to the const mer 
or for increasing prices to the colliery, and so increasing wages to the miner. 


= 
— = 





Part Played by Agricultural Cooperative Organizations in 
International Trade 


HAT cooperative organizations play a surprisingly large part 

in the international trade of agricultural products is shown by a 

report! prepared for the use of the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva. 





1 League of Nations. Economicand Financial Section. C.E.I.No. 14: The part played by cooperative 
organizations in the international trade in wheat, dairy produce, and some other agricultural products. 
Geneva, 1926. 
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In Denmark more than 85 per cent of the farmers are members of 
cooperative dairies and slaughterhouses, and so powerful is the coop- 
erative export organization that all butter intended for export must 
be sold under the cooperative trade-mark. The table below, compiled 
from data given in the report, shows the per cent of the total output 
and exports of various commodities which are handled by coopera- 
tive organizations, in specified years and countries: 


PROPORTION OF CROP AND EXPORTS OF EACH COMMODITY HANDLED BY 
COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES 



































Per cent of— 
Country Year Commodity mee 
Output Exports 
Re Hip dich os (di 043 - ce ded dansnghsoi gan MOE +) BOOM ccssediss--i~ 81.9 (‘) 
(} -  h: BES SAgE Ras eee ge hat lore 1925 j-...- eee eae (*) 54.3 
Eats 5 oS inet LIA LOLS 1925 p REARS EERE S Sens ean () 25. 0 
Ae TUR SM AM eel Aah op Re! Re OPERA AS (1) 25. 0 
Fon PTE seis ay hy Ma: aged le ay pip 1925 jl.is Bein rly FE seg () 50. 0 
pS SE EES RE Pe pe ky eo eae ase eee Peek ae ee 1926 * jos... ODS cw p SE Sta Oo i 5.0 
irs, an cb ak te duluetdwadlensuescweu 1923 WMOOE Joiicnvtigdianshod I 33. 0 
ee aa ch bon Ligtty nde nna neo vercuits 1922-23 }_--.. RAS tetas 1 FERS 1 70. 0 
RE SPE SE Se oS Ea “OSs ae = ae (1) 2 66.7 
United States_........- ubshrtdl tae sige hobs cnkond 1926 att Sl Sle OR 90. 0 (4) 
1922 Oranges and Jemons__- 61.5 () 
td ciak an Son nebo uk dn const ng eas ae 1925-26 |...-_ "SE a ee 25.0 (1) 
Peeee. S32 .. Ss i  S A. 1922 Prunes and plums-___.- 28. 4 Q) 
i a a a ee ae 1926 NS RE FORE Ee (1) 63. 0 
BIR debit ne nar ~ 22 nnn ase nnce see =pe-- «posenthee 1924-25 | ‘Tobacco._-.........-.- () 5. 0 
I ct ta 2 ae 1925 WG e. 2a8 bd () 8.0 
Sapa a Teint eet oid ot dle ohn dee Ae 25. 0 (4) 
Remieewus. - 2.  ebdamebbbs tae wick Sido euke 1925 Rr EOF 8 te Peeee: 30. 0-35. 0 (Q) 
LL, «a a mining alin sete cnigip aieeitneitiditere Seiemeiiitin 1925-26 | Cottom....-....-....-... 9.3 (4) 
Denmark -~.......---- heb s0n ava anaegardae eibeion 1922 Butter and cheese_---- @) $38.5 
RE SES ee) be Le See em Ae | pe Mg, RAK AS ie ot eye aor f 
ie ea aetna aie Me ike ig hte Wale cae im |} 70-80 
Ee Be og dh cong noone teak deewne cian ee Tecan The teiteetongtiy: Yes aies 84 (1) 
EET PER a es eee mae Pea eae 5 ee. Shae we ee AER ree “eed | (4) 
sin. 5 Bai anh Sangin ben eknaces a Bee ERE Oe 80 92 
GR. | ho. s\ bbcawbual pubeonddcled (8) w«Sos NO ok EASELS (1) 390 
EE ack nus anak aa bind aene «+ dmatniepeiie SE oe ESAS Sear (?) 100 
1 Not reported. 4 Butter. 
2 Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 5 Cheese. 
$ Butter only. 6 Year not specified; presumably 1926. 





Development of the Postal Credit Union Movement 


HE credit union movement has had a rather remarkable growth 
EY among the postal employees of the country. The first postal 
eredit union was formed on January 5, 1923. During the 

four years since that time the number of societies has risen to 75 and 
the members now number nearly 14,000. The table below, compiled 
from Bulletins 1-6 issued by the director of service relations of the 
Post Office Department, shows how rapidly the movement has spread: 


DEVELOPMENT OF POSTAL CREDIT UNIONS 



































Number | Number Paid-in Total Leans 
Date of of share Deposits loans out- 
societies | members capital granted | standing 
- REE ak ee 1 . 1 2 (2 (2) 
8 i A Te a i 7 (2) 2 2 (2 (2) 
RRS 25 (2) 2) 2 (2 (2) 
REESE 36 5, 087 $157, 848 , 542 $283, 634 $162, 764 
ics cthisin okigingigitain 44 7, 320 250, 209 7, 734 590, 919 257, 702 
an ckce cman 48 9, 726 422, 686 16, 837 | 1, 054, 303 385, 176 
. See 63 11, 429 530, 381 32, 808 | 1, 599, 465 582, 308 
Tio ncctnssware disponniicls 75 13, 993 731, 773 50, 366 | 2, 310, 633 723, 243 
1 10 shares of stock; amount not stated. 3 Not reported. 
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Cooperative Buying of Gasoline and Motor Oils 
 Oayetis buying of gasoline and automobile oil is a com. 


paratively new development in the cooperative field. Tho 

Northern States Cooperator (issue of February, 1927) j; 
authority for the statement that the first cooperative of this type in 
Minnesota was formed in Cottonwood in July, 1921, by a group of 
members of the Farm Bureau. Since that time societies have been 
formed here and there throughout the State, and now there are 
reported to be more than 50 such companies either already operating 
or in process of organization. 

At the end of 1925 the officers of a number of these companies held 
several informal meetings, as a result of which was formed in Sepiem. 
ber, 1926, a central company, the Minnesota Cooperative Oil Co. 
This is a nonstock, nonprofit organization formed for the purpose of 
assisting in the organization, bookkeeping, and purchasing of supplies 
for the local societies. About 20 local companies are now reported to 
be members of the association. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has knowledge of the existence of 
at least one cooperative oil company in Iowa, one in Washington, and 
two in Wisconsin. Thé movement has also spread to Nebraska, 
where it is being actively fostered by the Farmers’ Union. According 
to a report in the May 11, 1927, issue of the Nebraska Union Farmer, 
there are 11 cooperative associations which are in the gasoline and 
oil business and 7 others in process of organization. Preliminary 
steps have been taken wl ¢ the formation of a federation to do 
joint buying of the gasoline and oil sold by the local associations and 
to attempt the solution of their operating problems. It is possible 
that the buying will be done through the Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange at Omaha. 
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Savings Effected in One Cooperative Store 


S AN illustration of the savings possible through membership in 
A and patronage of a well-managed cooperative store, the Central 
States Cooperator (Bloomington, Ill.) of May, 1927, cites the 
records of six members of the Villa Grove Cooperative Society. 
These members all moved from Villa Grove to take positions else- 
where, and resigned from the society in consequence. The following 
table, compiled from the reports, shows the length of time each o/ 
these persons was a member of the society, the amount he invested 
in the society, and his total return in terms of dividends on pur- 
chases and through refund of capital: 


SAVINGS EFFECTED BY SIX COOPERATORS THROUGH MEMBERSHIP IN AN ILLI- 
NOIS COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 








Amount of 
Amount ase divi- 
contrib- Period of mem- nae 
uted in bership capital re- 
capital fund 


eR EE Os Sie CRE Ste $50 | 6 years 9 months. - $659. 79 


Oy ES RE BOE a a 100 | 5 years 3 months_- 416. 16 
SESS a eae 50 | 7 years 3 months. . 275. 97 
oe I CORRE oS 2 Sa 30 40. cszssentce 261. 11 
50 
30 


SC ES SRN 7 years 2 months. . 245. 42 
Ce Skeet... 2-02 ee 2 years 4 months_- 130. 43 
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A Cooperative Community in Czechoslovakia ! 


N EXAMPLE of the possibilities of cooperation in the daily life 
A is given in Prikazy,a villageof Czechoslovakia. The beginning 
was made 60 years ago by a man who was “an enthusiastic 
cooperator and who succeeded in stirring his neighbors into action.” 
The village consists of 350 families, each having about 30 acres of 
land. Due to cooperative effort, the bread for the community is 
haked in @ cooperative bakery, the flour is made in a cooperative 
four mill which is stated to be ‘‘the last word in up-to-date milling,’’ 
and there is a cooperative chicory factory and a large cooperative 
malt kiln. ‘The produce of the community is marketed cooperatively 
and the livestock is improved by breeding through the cooperativ 
bull and boar society. 

Financial matters are handled through the cooperative credit 
society, which is housed in a beautiful building erected three years 
avo ab a cost of about $175,000. The credit society is also the local 
savings bank. In the same building are a cooperative restaurant, 
a theater seating about 500, a gymnasium, “and, finally, an un- 
limited number of hot and cold baths for the use of the villagers.’ 

Prikazy shows what high organization can do and how it has carried a coms 
munity through the throes of the Great War, and through the necessarily difficult 


period attendant upon the formation of a new State, leaving it rich and 
prosperous. 
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New Marketing Law of British Columbia 


N THE authority of advance notices, it was erroneously stated 
in the May, 1927, issue of the Labor Review that British 
Columbia had passed a law providing for compulsory cooper 

ative marketing. Study of excerpts from the law, furnished by the 
Cooperative Marketing Journal (Memphis, Tenn.), discloses that the 
law provides for a new marketing procedure altogether. It places 
the marketing of all tree fruits and vegetables grown in the district 
in the hands of a committee of direction of three persons, two of 
whom are chosen by a federation composed of the growers’ coopera- 
tive society and a large majority of the commercial shippers in the 
district. ‘The third member is appointed by the lieutenant governor 
of the Province. 

The committee is given authority to determine ‘“‘at what time 
and in what quantity and from and to what places, and at what 
price the produce may be marketed.”” Each shipper shall, however, 
be permitted ‘‘to ship such proportion of his supply of the product 
as the quantity fixed to be marketed at that time bears to the total 
estimated available for marketing.’”’ The committee is empowered 
to require the shipper to report to it the quantity he has or will 
have for marketing, and to inspect his books, accounts, etc. 

The Cooperative Marketing Journal states: 

This law has been frequently referred to in the press as compelling farmers 
to cooperate in marketing their products when 75 per cent join ‘a cooperative. 


But it does no such thing. It does not compel farmers to cooperate at all, and 
it Can be put into operation without the existence of a cooperative. What it 


ee 





International Labor Office. Cooperation, 49. Geneva, 1927. 
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does is to compel the. shippers of agricultural products to cooperate an4 sel 
only in such quantities, in such markets, at such prices and on such terms 
may be fixed by a committee of three. Dealers or shippers who will not s ibmait 
to the control of the committee are not permitted to do business. A farmer can 
not sell his own products unless he obtains a license and operates under thy 
direction of the committee. Thus it compels the organization not of farme, 
but of the agencies of trade (cooperative and commercial) which market the 
farmer’s products. 

The purposes of the law are (1) control by law as distinguished from volyp. 
tary cooperation, and (2) the requirement that all producers, and not merely 
the few who join a cooperative, shall bear the cost of stabilizing prices. 


The action was made necessary, it is stated, by the condition of 
the market. 








WORKMENS’ COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Recent Compensation Reports 


British Columbia 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of British Columbia in its 
T tenth annual report, for.the year ended December 31, 1926, 
states that ay the year final awards were made in the 
amount of $2,615,732. There were 30,365 accidents reported. Of 
these, 198 were fatal, while 12,206 were of a minor nature, being 
given medical aid only, and 15,697 caused temporary disability but 
required both medical aid and time loss payments. Seven hundred 
and eighteen permanent total or permanent partial disability cases 
were settled. 

In 7,218 cases the disability terminated within 14 days, while in 
2,620 cases the length of disability was over 2 to 3 weeks, in 1,606 
cases over 3 to 4 weeks, and in 1,051 cases over 4 to 5 weeks. 

Estimated pay rolls for the year amounted to $175,000,000 as 
compared with $164,216,219 for 1925. Administrative costs 
amounted to $2.54 for each $100 collected, as compared with $4.94 
in 1917, the first year the act was in operation. 

There are 19 classes of industries embraced in the schedule. The 
largest number of accidents occurred in class 1 (lumbering), which 
had 43 per cent of the total; class 7 (construction) came second with 
10 per cent; and coal mining third with 7 per cent. Only 770 out 
of the total number of employees injured during the year were in 
receipt of any kind of benefit other than that provided by the com- 
pensation act. 

On December 31, 1926, 7,613 employing firms were complying 
with the act as compared with 7,197 at the end of 1925. Tabies are 
given showing injuries by classes, causes, nature, and extent, dura- 
tion, average daily wage, average age, etc. The average length of 
disability was 34.69 days and the average age of the employees was 
35 years. Fifty-one per cent of all those injured were married. 

During the effective period of the act (10 years) 219,670 accidents 
have been reported, 2,206 of them being fatal, 4,898 left the injured 
worker either partially or totally incapacitated for further work for 
life. At the end of 1926, the pension list included 631 widows, 1,063 
children under 16, 106 dependent mothers, 42 dependent fathers, 30 
other dependents, and 951 permanently disabled workmen. 


Ontario 


‘THE Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario has recently 
issued its twelfth annual report, which covers in general the 

calendar year 1926, and also gives final data for 1925. 

_ The number of accidents reported for the year was 65,916. This 

is the highest number of accidents ever reported to this board in a 
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single year, the next highest number being 61,109, in 1923, while the 
number in 1925 was 60, 012. Of these, 400. were fatal, as agains 

345 for the previous year. Medical aid only was required i in 24.149 
cases in Schedule 1 industries; temporary disability cases numbe:, ed 
30,019; permanent partial disability cases, 2,384; and permaneyt 
total disability cases, 14. Fatal cases numbered 311, 

In 1926, benefits were awarded amounting to $5,821,352, as com. 
pared with $5,565,443 in 1925, ‘There are two principal schedu!es— 
Schedule 1 including private industries in general, and Schedule 2 

the operation of railroads, steamboat companies, and other pubiic 
utility companies and public employments. For Schedule } in 
dustries the awards amounted to $4,652,527, while for Schedule 
they amounted to $1,168,825. Medical aid, amounting to $988, 7, 
formed a little over 21 per cent of the total for industries in Schedu! 

In Schedule 2 industries medical aid is paid by employers direct! ‘tly, 
and - amount so paid does not appear in the figures given for 
awards 

Estimated pay rolls for the year amounted to $411,013,000 (24,492 
employers), as compared with $395,619,000 reported in 1925 (25,681 
employers). Administrative expenses for the year were $277,939, as 
compared with $269,587 in 1925. + There was a decrease in the ratio 
of administration costs to total benefits awarded, being 4.77 per 
cent in 1926 as compared with 4.84 per cent in 1925. in Schedule |, 

while in Schedule 2 the decrease was from 4.14 per cent in 1925 to 
3.44 per cent in 1926. The average assessment rate (provisional) 
in Schedule 1 for the year was $1.25 on every $100 of pay roll; ihe 
average for the life of the act (12 years) was $1.11. 

There are 24 classes of industries embraced in Schedule 1, each 
maintaining itsownfund. The largest amount of premiums collected 
on provisional assessments was from mining and explosives, $477 ‘eo 
lumbering coming second with $438,669; and building third wit 
$343,049. Compensation, pension reserves, medical aid, and ot) 
expenditures and expenses amounted in the case of mining end 
explosives to $664,618; lumbering, $584,224; and building, $468,5 

Sixteen of the 24 classes of industries show a deficit for the ve: 
the total deficit (provisional) being $214,821; as there was a Rielance Q 
from prior years of $185,201, the net result is a deficit (provisional) 
of $29,620 over all income and credits. 

In Schedule 2 industries each employer is individually liable for 
accidents to his workmen. Of the $1,168,825 awarded in compensa- 
tion during the year in this class, Dominion Crown eases involved the 
largest amount, $440,225; steam railroads following with $368, vow 
and municipal corporations coming next with $193,399. Of ¢ 
total amount awarded $671,619 was for pensions and $497 ,206 for 
other compensation. 

Accident data for the year 1925 show total numbers, frequency, 
rates, nature, cause, duration, sex, marital conditions, etc. Cuts, 
lacerations, and punctures were most numerous in temporary dis- 
ability cases (9,156), followed by bruises and abrasions (6,561), these 
two representing more than one-half of the total 26,040 cases. 
Machinery was responsible for 9,868 cases out of a total of 50 ,905, 
or 19.39 per cent of all cases. 
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The average time loss in temporary total disability cases was 20.86 
. jays, in permanent disability cases, 92.92 days. An average of 
’ Ti 04 days intervened between injury and death in fatal cases. The 
average age im all cases was 35.24 years, and the average weekly 
1 ih ace, $22.29. 





Bricklayers’ Union Relief Fund * 


HE mortuary benefit of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plaster- 
ers’ International Union was inaugurated in 1910 and its relicf 
fund in 1914. During the period from 1910 to July 1, 1926 

mortuary and relief benefits paid by the union have ageregated 

$10,044,250. 

The annual disbursements for such benefits for the fiscal years 

11915 to 1926, inclusive, were as follows: 












Fiscal Mor- Fiscal Mor- 

year Relief tuary year Relief tuary 
2 nn Gas $217,610 $217,524] 1922_________ $485, 835 $229, 486 
l .) ites > oe 277, 564 222, 749 | 1923___...-.- 608, 698 273, 135 
3 TYE 5 Sots Po 371, 170 271, 380 | 1924. _....._ 783, 296 270, 555 
f oi 295, 935 205, 137 | 1925. -....--- 858, 287 292, 105 
0 ed ooo 414, 495 296, 696 | 1926__._.__-- 955, 008 318, 311 
T ae 426,940 224 492 
by N@becsves Ts 443, 510 233, 431 Total___ 6, 138,348 3, 055, 0OL 





Based on payments made since the close of the fiscal year 1926, 
» (eit is estimated that the total for relief benefits alone in 1927 will 
amount to more than $1,100,000. 





t American Labor World, New York, May, 1927, p. 24. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Basis for Workmen’s Compensation Insurance—Individua] 9, 
Collective 


ECENT court and legislative action in the States of Ohio and 
Wyoming, respectively, renews the question as to the prope 
basis for the insurance of the liabilities imposed by workmen's 

compensation laws. The Supreme Court of Ohio had before it the 
question of the constitutionality of a provision of the compensatioy 
law of that State establishing a surplus fund from which payments 
might be made to the employees of employers who had failed t 
secure compensation payments. Injured employees or their de. 
pendents in such case may sue the employer, or alternatively may 
file an application for compensation under the terms of the lay, 
Any award made in accordance with such application is obligatory 
upon the employer, and on failure to pay, the attorney general of 
the State is to institute a civil action for the collection of the award 
as a liquidated claim for damages. Payments made from the fund 
are therefore to be recouped from the responsible employer if possi- 
ble, but if not, the award is to be paid from the surplus accumu! ated 
by a special segregation of moneys from the premiums collected. 
In the instant case (State ex rel. Williams v. Industrial Commis. 
sion, 156 N. E. 101), an employee of an employer of five or more 
workmen, and therefore eligible to come under the law, but who 
had neither subscribed to the State fund nor arranged for self-insur- 
ance, claimed compensation for injuries, for which an award was 
made. Later the industrial commission reported the employer ii- 
solvent, and, on the ground that the fund could not be recouped 
from him, declined to continue the payments under the award. 
Action was then brought to force the commission to require a con- 
tinuance of payments to the injured man. The commission’s con- 
tention was that, in the absence of contributions by the delinquent 
employer, solvent and conforming employers would be burdened 
with the duty of compensating the injured workman of the insolvent 
and noncontributing employer. The validity of such a provision 
was sustained by three of the seven judges, four holding that con- 
pensation can not be paid out of the surplus fund in such a case, and 
that the amendment undertaking to impose such a burden was un- 
constitutional and violative of the due process clause of the Federal 
Constitution. While, therefore, there was an adverse majority 0! 
four to three, the constitution of the State requires the concurrence 
of six judges before a law can be declared void in a case originating 
in the Supreme court. The invalidity of the law was therefore not 
established, under the terms of this constitutional provision. 
In support of the constitutionality of the act it was said that, 
conceding that there was some diversion of the fund for the com- 
pensation of insolvent employers, ‘‘so far as the record before us (is 
closes the amount that may be taken from the whole body of coi- 
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tributing employers may be comparatively insignificant.” In this 
connection citation was made from the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 U.S. 104, 110, 
31 Sup. Ct. 186), where it was declared that ‘‘it is established ;by a 
series Of cases that an ulterior public advantage may justify a com- 
paratively insignificant taking of private property for what, in its 
immediate purpose, is a private use.’”’ The entire structure of the 
State workmen’s compensation act would be in danger, it was said, 
if only those who contribute to and create a fund may participate 
in its benefits. ‘‘The pole star of our constitutional provisions 
relating to workmen’s compensation is the welfare of its workmen.”’ 
An employer entering business in 1927 may have employees suffering 
injury early, but compensation is payable from an established fund, 
created before the employer started operations. The employer’s 
insolvency or failure to pay premiums does not deprive his employee 
or the dependents of the latter of the right to compensation. (In- 
| dustrial Commission v. Madden, 115 Ohio St. 130, 152 N. E. 662.) 
The employee has no authority to sue for the collection of premiums; 
The State has. The fund does not belong to the employers, and no 
individual employer’s property is taken. ‘The employer, having 
paid his premium to the State, has acquired not only insurance, but 
has also obtained immunity from suit—has obtained his quid pro 
quo—meanwhile the fund is held in trust by the State, solely for the 
benefit of injured workmen and their dependents. ”’ 

As already stated, this opinion being concurred in by two judges, 
becomes the law of the State in sustaining the statute as amended. 

On the same day with the foregoing case the court passed upon a 
different aspect of the question of the right of the employee to pay- 
ments regardless of the solvency of his employer. However, the 
originating cause was here an effort to collect an additional award 
assessed by the industrial commission against an employer who had 
failed to comply with a specific requirement of the law of the State, 
such failure being the proximate cause of the injury. Under the 
law as it stands the commission may assess an additional amount, 
not less than 15 nor more than 50 per cent of a normal award insuch 
a case. Here the maximum increase was allowed, but an attempt 
to recoup by extra assessments on the employer failed by reason 
of his insolvency. The commission’s refusal to pay awards unless the 
fund should be thus recouped led to proceedings in mandamus to 
compel the payment. The mandamus issued in this case on the con- 
currence of four judges, three dissenting. It was pointed out that 
the principle involved here had been conceded by the attorney 
general of the State in the case Slatmeyer v. Industrial Commission 
(155 N. E. 484), in which he said that ‘‘The employee or his depend- 
ents have become entitled to and have received the compensation, 
regardless of the ability to recoup the fund.” The court pointed 
out that to restrict benefits to employees only of careful and cautious 
employers and withhold it from those who might be careless and 
subsequently become insolvent “‘is logically untenable. Its infirmity 
lies in contrasting the respective rights of solvent and insolvent 
employers and ignoring the rights of the dependents of killed work 
men.” While a contributing employer may never have an accident 
in his establishment, he has yet had the benefits of the insurance. 
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Some of the employers who have contributed in the past have retired 
from active operations while others have entered the field. 7, 
attempt to allocate individual liabilities and benefits would imper'| 
the whole system of workmen’s compensation. ‘The burdens of the 
act are placed, not upon the employer, but upon the industry and its 
hazards; and they are so placed under the exercise of the State’s 
police powers.” (State ex rel. Rudd v. Industrial Commission, 15, 
N. E. 107.) 

In contrast with this position is a provision of the law of the State 
of Wyoming which requires the State treasurer to keep a separate 
account of each employer contributing to the State fund, the object 
being to encourage care on the part of the employers, ‘‘and to the 
end that each employer shall compensate all injuries to the workmen 
of such employer and not those of other employers.’”’ The observance 
of this requirement leads to a large amount of detail, 127 of the 164 
pages of the report of the workmen’s compensation department of 
the State for the year 1925 being devoted to statements of individual 
accounts of employers with the State fund. A measure of feasibility 
is apparent by reason of the fact that the report named covers the 
tenth year of the law, though a tremendous contrast exists between 
the number of persons covered by the Wyoming statute and those 
under the law of the State of Ohio. However, the question is one vj 
principle at least as much as of practicability. 

In line with its individualistic attitude, the legislature of Wyoming 
at its recent session amended the law so as to require additional 
payments, other than premiums, by each employer insured in the 
State fund, such payments being termed a “‘service and policing 
charge.’”’ The amount in the fund to the employer’s credit does not 
relieve him of the duty of paying this charge; but “‘no employer who 
pays for any calendar month 4 per cent of the moneys earned by 
each of his employees * * * during such calendar month shall 
be compelled to pay a service and policing charge for such month.” 

A schedule of charges is established, not on a percentage basis, 
but arbitrarily, and disclosing a wide range of percentage variation. 
Where the monthly payment is less than $10, the charge is $2 per 
month. If $10.01 and not more than $20, the charge is $3, etc. 
Where the payment ranges from $100.01 to $250 a service and 
policing charge of $50 is assessed, while a premium payment of 
$2,500.01 up to $5,000 is to be accompanied by a service charge of 
$175. On the percentage basis these charges range from 314 per cent 
where $5,000 premiums are paid, up to practically 50 2 cent where 
the premium payment is just in excess of $100. The percentage 
ranges for the payments, $20, $30, $40, etc., up to $100 are respec- 
tively, 15, 17, 19, 20, 25, 29, 31, 33, 35, while for $250 the service 
charge is 20 per cent of the premium payment. 

It would seem probable that such variations would be regarded by 
a court as the result of arbitrary and improper classification rather 
than of an equitable distribution of the burdens of administration. 

The Kansas Legislature likewise incorporated an amendment in 
the new law of that State, obviously looking toward individual 
rather than collective responsibility, in its authorization of the 
assessment of a fee to be collected by the administrative commission 
for filing agreements and final releases, in the amount of $1 each; 
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jile in each claim in which testimony is introduced before the com- 
jssion, it may tax a fee not in excess of $25, to be apportioned 

its discretion. This is an unusual if not unique proceeding, and 

,dicates & purpose to impose the burden of administrative costs on 
he parties mainly concerned rather than to assume them as a matter 
{ public interest and welfare. 

On the side of the collective or general social responsibility idea 
may be cited those provisions of various State laws which establish 
cond injury funds and/or rehabilitation funds by contributions 
fom employers in cases where an employee is accidentally killed 
leaving no dependents, or from other sources. Here, clearly, the 
ontributing employer is making provision for the employees of 
others, and such a provision of law has been declared valid by our 
highest courts, thus sustaining the collective and social idea as 
against the distributive and individualistic basis. 





—_ — 
— ooo 


Luxemburg Law on Vacations with Pay’ 


CCORDING to an act of December 6, 1926, all workers in Lux- 
A emburg except in certain employments and establishments 
have a right to an annual holiday with pay. Ordinarily this 
vacation is to fall within the 6 months between April 1 and November1, 
unless a formal exemption is granted by the factory inspector in case 
of necessity. By agreement, however, between the employer and 


the employee, the annual holiday may be taken at any time. 

The duration of the holiday is based on the length of continuous 
service with the same employer, according to the following schedule: 
Four days after 1 year, five days after 5 years, seven days after 10 
years, and twelve days after 20 years. A holiday of 7 days is 
provided for workers and apprentices under 18 years of age who 
have been continuously at work for the same employer for one 
year. 

The provisions of this act, however, do not include agricultural, 
viticultural and silvicultural workers, home workers, domestic 
servants, or establishments usually employing 20 workers or less, 
with the exception of workers under 18 years of age and those em- 
ployed in slate works and mines. 

Hours lost through compulsory vacations may be made up by 
the employer by recourse to overtime provided it does not exceed 
2 hours a day or 30 hours a year per worker. 

Any agreement which prejudices the privileges under this law is 
null and void. An exemption from the provision may be had “in 
udertakings where the relations between employer and workers 
are regulated by a collective agreement,” and the conditions with 
which the collective agreement must comply are to be determined by 
& public administrative regulation. The Luxemburg Chamber of 
Labor reports that a grand ducal decree on this point is to be issued 
by the Government, provided such point is not already covered by 
present legislation. 





‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information. Geneva, May 23, 1927, pp. 316,317. 
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Law Providing for Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes ;, 
Norway ' 


LAW has recently been passed in Norway, over the determing 

A opposition of the labor groups, providing for compulsory 

arbitration of labor disputes. The measure comes into fore 
immediately but is effective only until August 1, 1929. 

Labor disputes had, prior to the passage of the act, been in effec 
in severa: industries for some two and one-half months. Protracted 
negotiations proved fruitless. Matters came to a deadlock, with 
employers threatening a general lockout and the workers a geners| 
strike. The law was passed to deal with this situation. 

The measure is to be invoked only in cases where the public interest fs 
involved is of sufficient magnitude, and where mediation has failed. 
Having decided that the case shall be submitted to arbitration, the Ap 


Government may also require that work be continued, pending settlo. Vi 
ment of the dispute. Wages and hours are to remain unchanged op 
while the arbitration is proceeding, unless the parties agree oihier. | 
wise or special provision is made by the arbitration tribunal at the ar 
request of the parties. tic 

An arbitration court is provided for, consisting of five members— di 
one member elected by the trade-union involved, one by the Norwe. J & 
gian Employers’ Association, two members appointed by the Nor- re 
wegian Government, and a permanent chairman also selected by the Ct 
Government. In case of failure by either of the parties to appoint fe 
its delegate, such place is to be filled by a person selected by the 0 
Government. ¢ 

Decisions of the court are to be valid for not to exceed two years. t 
In case material changes in conditions affecting wages take place (as, ¢ 
for example, a rise or fall in cost of living, in business conditions, I 
etc.), the case may be reopened upon request of either party after é 
six months from the date of the decision. 1 
j - i 





iConsular reports of May 12 and May 20, 1927, from American Consul at Oslo, Norway. 
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Workers’ Education in Michigan 


S THE result of a discussion at the February, 1926, convention 

A of the Michigan Federation of Labor, a permanent education 

committee for that State organization was appointed. In the 

April, 1927, American Federationist, Mr. Edwin E. Linton, third 

vice president of the Michigan Federation of Labor, traces the devel- 
opment of workers’ education in his State. 

During 1926 the education committee’s principal endeavor was to 
arouse, through correspondence, an interest in adult workers’ educa- 
tion in the different city federations and councils and in planning and 
discussing questions of the organization, the methods of conducting, 
the development, and the financing of group study classes. The 
results of this campaign by correspondence, however, proved so dis- 
couraging that the committee had about decided to request the State 
federation for financial assistance for a personal canvass by the com- 
mittee. However, after the committee members had attended the 
conference of the Workers’ Education Bureau at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and after a subsequent 
discussion at Ann Arbor University, it was decided to start an experi- 
mental study class. The Ann Arbor Trades Council agreed to finance 
a study group on the history of the American labor movement under 
the guidance of Professor Goodrich, who is lecturing on labor subjects 
in the university. 

During a five-weeks course of one night a week the class attendance 
averaged 30. After the opening night the discussion became “‘ quite 
general and lively.’”’ This course was followed by a course of 10 
weeks under the direction of Professor Bigge on ‘‘ Wages and their 
control.’”’ Early in 1927 the committee on education was contem- 
plating a personal visit to each city federation or council to supervise 
an aggressive movement for workers’ education throughout Michigan. 

At the most recent convention of the State Federation of Labor 
there was a large amount of literature for distribution on workers’ 
education, and from remarks made at the tables Mr. Linton concludes 
that the interest in workers’ education is widespread ‘‘and we can 
— on the movement in general to support any program we may 
pian.” 

Mr. Linton holds that a few earnest trade-unionists in any com- 
munity could make arrangements with some teacher or professor of 
labor subjects in the extension division of any university or college 
who ould be willing to give some attention to the formation of 
workers’ study classes and conduct them ably for a nominal fee. 

Prof. John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin, in an 
article in the May, 1927, issue of the American Labor World, is in 
agreement with Mr. Linton in regard to the willingness of higher edu- 
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cational institutions to further workers’ education. The professor 
says in part: 


I believe that State universities and private universities, especially those that 
have university extension departments, would quite willingly cooperate with 
State Federations of Labor in arranging these summer short. courses. It would 
not be difficult to work out the details of lectures, conferences, and subjects for 
discussion. I can think of such subjects as trade-union administration, the 
best methods of collective bargaining, the best methods of investigation and 
newspaper publicity, and so on. These could be supplemented during the vear 
by might classes, conducted in cooperation with the university extension depart- 
ment. 

I am thinking here only of actual workers who expect to return to the labor 
movement. There ought also to bea place for a large number of university gradu- 
ates as employees, not leaders, of State and local unions, partly as teachers, partly 
as investigators, statisticians, and so on. These would be useful in workers’ 
education, as has already been demonstrated by a few organizations. 








LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





Objectives of American Labor Movement ' 


HE major objectives of the labor movement in the United States 
are outlined in a recent address by Matthew Woll, a vice 
ent of the American Federation of Labor and president 

of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union. fat 
The labor movement in this country, he states, seeks to unionize 
and federate the workers of each trade, not wholly but primarily, to 
use their economic power, their power to produce, to render service, 
and to consume “‘as a means of wresting from industry and those in 
control of industry, a constantly larger and larger share of the joint 
results of capital and labor.’”” The method selected for the accom- 
plishment of this is collective bargaining and collective agreement. 
When parties fail to agree both parties are free to do as they please, the em- 
ployer to dismiss workmen, workmen to give up their employmént. When that 
results there follows what is known in general and popular terms as the “‘strike”’ 
or the “lockout,” which, after all, is nothing more or less than workmen or 
employers exercising their freedom of contract to enter or not to enter into the 
employment of another or to accept or to refuse employment to another. 


Collective agreements become ‘trade laws,”’ providing minimum 
standards of wages, fixed schedules of working hours, and various 

other conditions of employment. 
| In explanation of American labor’s concentrating on its economic 
rather than ,on its political power, Mr. Woll cites the great difficulty 
of operating politically in a country where there are so many political 
divisions of power and where there is such uncertainty in maintaining 
the validity of remedial measures. At the same time, he states that 
organized labor has found it necessary to use its political power in 
the respective States and also in the National Government, not so 
much as a means for the enacting and enforcing of laws intended for 

articular trades or organizations, but more for legislation designed 
or a fairer social order for the people as a whole. In this connec- 
tion he declares ‘‘The record of American labor, in so far as legisla- 
tive action is concerned, is a splendid one.” 

Mr. Woll emphasizes the fundamental difference between the 
American labor movement and those labor movements abroad which 
have as their final goal the tearing down of the existing social fabric 
and the substitution of socialism or communism. ‘Here in America,” 
he says, “‘we accept the present social order and seek to build upon 
and within that order, making constant progress * * * and 
thus by progressive and practical evolution usher in a brighter and 
happier as After all, we are more concerned with results than 
formulas.” 

According to Mr. Woll, American labor is not seeking to dominate 
all other classes but is striving for ‘equal opportunity to work out 





1The American Photo-Engraver, St. Louis, June, 1927, pp. 656-663. 
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with all the other classes in society, the common good and the com 
mon weal.” 

In its efforts to advance the general communal life the Americg 
labor movement does not condemn capital but undertakes “to Joa; 
a lesson from capital and the activities of employers.” America 















































































labor is beginning to understand what a tremendous factor th, qT 
workers’ purchasing power is in industrial life, and is now endeayo, oe 
ing to organize that power. With the organization of labor’s pyo. labe 
ductive and consuming powers the workers ‘‘need not worry who bus 
owns capital.” wor 
Referring to the constant growth of wage earners’ savings in thf °° 
country and to the fact that such savings are to a large extent in the “ 
keeping of those who are not so deeply concerned over labor’s prob. 
lems, Mr. Woll calls attention to the trade-union banking and ip.” 
vestment institutions which show that labor is now undertaking to . 
gain control of its financial reserves. Special mention is also made a 
of the latest venture of the American labor movement, that into the i 
insurance field. h 
Toward the close of his address, the speaker expresses himself 
as strongly in favor of the early renewal of the affiliation of American >” 
labor with the International Federation of Trade Unions. 7 
T 

I fo 

mr 

Structural Variety in Union Organization a 

HE attitude of the American Federation of Labor in regard to the , 

f 5 need for different structural plans for union organization is : 
given in an editorial in the May, 1927, American Federationist, : 
which reads as follows: : 





The union is the agency through which workers function in the councils of the 
industry. The union structure, therefore, must mesh into other organizations 
and procedure of industry. ‘This makes it impossible to prescribe any single 
formula for union organization. Where work is organized on the job or unit 
basis and each worker completes his product, manipulative skill is what estab- 
lishes the value of the worker. For such industries, the craft becomes the basis 
of union organization. But when machinery or machine tools replace hand tools 
and hand work, much or all of the old skill is no longer used and the worker has 
to develop new skills in the control of his machine and the use of materials. be- 
cause machinery has not the adjustability of the human worker, the job is divided 
into a number of operations. As the operations performed by the workers 
in the shop together make up the completed product, there comes a new work 
interdependence among the workers which, expressed through adequate organiza- 
tion, becomes appreciation of the unity of the shop. Under such conditions the 
shop or plant naturally constitutes the union basis. 

The American Federation of Labor is not committed to any single type oi 
union structure. We leave that to the judgment of the workers, who best know 
the situation they must meet. In those industries where processes and machinery 
have been standardized as mass production necessitates, craft skill has dis:)- 
peared from the fabrication and workers are finding new groupings for won 
organization. The important thing is the continuing necessity for labor organi- 


zation and finding cohesive ties that will make the union constructive and jpc:- 
manent. 
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Labor Movement in Mexico 


ORONES of Mexico, by J. H. Retinger (London, 1926), is the 
M subject of one of the first histories to be written of the labor 
movement of Mexico. 

The writer points out that from the sixteenth century until late in 
the nineteenth no organization of any kind existed among Mexican 
labor, and worker’s associations similar to those existing throughout 
Europe were entirely unknown. The situation of the Mexican 
worker in the twentieth century is likened to that of the European 
worker when the disappearing feudalism wiped out the guild and other 
associations while no new organizations were formed to replace them. 

In organizing the labor movement in Mexico the first leaders had 
not only the practical and material handicaps such as tradition, 
ignorance, and lack of preparation on the part of the masses, but also 
the difficulties of choosing among many doctrines the one suitable 
to Mexico’s peculiar conditions. Mexico had no socialistic or even 
liberal intellectual movement as had practically every other country of 
the world. ‘The Mexican intellectuals were more absorbed in abstract 
scientific work or in advancing their own interests. The writer 
emphasizes the fact that no intellectual during the first 20 years took 
any real interest in social questions from the worker’s viewpoint. 
The early leaders were required to experiment, study, and learn 
forms of organization, without any help or encouragement. Further- 
more, the number of capable and responsible leaders for the organi- 
zation work was small. 

In 1918 the first National Workmen’s Congress was held in Saltillo, 
at which the leading spirits of the labor movement invited the labor 
representatives to form one big federation of labor unions, the result 
of which was the formation of the ‘“‘Confederacion Regional Obrera 
Mexicana,’”’ popularly known by its initial letters ““C. R. O. M.” 

At this time the official membership of the organization did not 
exceed 40,000 and the affiliated unions were weak. It was a difficult 
task to bring the masses together and a still more difficult one to 
train them to contribute regularly to their local unions and to live 
up to their obligations. 

In June, 1919, the C. R. O. M. congress met in Zacatecas with 
better results not only from the standpoint of membership, which had 
increased from 40,000 to 70,000, but also from the increased strength 
of the inner organizations. Some of the most important industrial 
unions as, for example, the miners’ organization, were persuaded to 
join the Confederacion. 

To-day the Mexican labor movement has amassed both a very large 
membership, numbering over a million in a population of fifteen 
million, and very great power, according to the writer. As to 
Mexico’s future problems and needs he states: 

For Mexico, one of the richest countries of the world—ruined by civil war— 
in the clutches of foreign capitalism, the chief problem is to improve the general 
economic production so as to better both directly and indirectly the standard 
of living of her workers and to develop the purely national production under 
the control of national and, if possible, labor capital. 

Mexico’s need to-day for foreign manufactured machinery and for highways, 
for irrigation, for railroads, for transport facilities, etc., which can only be de- 
veloped at the present time by foreign eee is so enormous that capital from 


abroad must be brought in immediately. ven more than in Soviet Russia 
must labor in Mexico to-day compromise with capital in order to live. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, May, 1927 


TRIKES and lockouts in the United States beginning in the 
month of May, 1927, in so far as reports thereof have been re. 
ceived by the bureau are shown in this article. Disputes jn- 

volving fewer than six workers and those lasting less than one day 
have been omitted where information on this point is reported. — 

In presenting these figures, it is important to note that the bureay 
has no machinery for the prompt and full reporting of strikes and 
lockouts, but depends largely upon newspapers, trade journals, and 
labor periodicals for the preliminary reports of disputes. These 
preliminary reports are then followed up by correspondence, and any 
necessary revision is made. For the reasons mentioned the data hero 
presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully accurate. 
It is believed, however, that practically all of the more significant 
strikes and lockouts are recorded, and that the information presented 
is sufficiently accurate to give a fair picture of the situation in the 
United States in the matter of strikes and lockouts. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics solicits the cooperation of em- 
ployers, labor organizations, and other interested parties in making 
this compilation of industrial disputes as comprehensive and as 
accurate as possible. 


Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in May, 1927 


‘THE table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts 

beginning in May, 1927, in comparison with March and April, 
and also the number of persons involved, to the extent that reports 
on this point have been received. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1927 








Disputes in which number of 
employees directly involved is 
known! 





Average 
Number of | Number of 
strikes and | employees | 2U™ber of 


: employees 
lockouts involved per dispute 








77 60 11, 837 
93 61 222, 903 
100 74 20, 535 

















1 Excluding those involWwing fewer than six persons. 2 Figures subject to revision. 


Classification of Strikes and Lockouts by Industries and by Number of Persons 


Involved 


‘THE statements following show the distribution of the reported 

strikes and lockouts beginning in May, 1927, by industries or 
occupations and, in so far as information is available, the disputes 
classified by number of workers directly involved. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Strikes and lockouts, by industries 
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Strikes and lockouts, by number of workers 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in May, 1927 


LABORERS, Connecticut—On May 4 about 1,000 laborers in the 
building trades of Hartford struck for a wage increase from 55 
and 60 cents an hour to 65 cents an hour. This strike was abandoned 
by May 14. 

Millwork carpenters, Illinois —A successful strike of about 1,200 
millwork carpenters in Chicago against a wage reduction from $1.20 
an hour to $1.10 an hour began on May 9 and was over by May 28. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The Maxwell Colliery of the Lehigh & 

= Wilkesbarre Coal Co. was affected by a strike of 1,265 workers begin- 
ning May 11 against the discharge of a driver boy. The exact dura- 
tion of this disturbance has not been reported, but the trouble was 
referred to a committee and the men had resumed work by May 21. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvoania.—An unsuccessful strike of 1,408 em- 
ployees of the Susquehanna Collieries Co. near Glen Lyon occurred 
on May 10 on account of dissatisfaction with a hired clerk. The 
grievance was dropped and the men resumed work on May 11. 

Coal miners, Pennsylvania.—The miners employed by the Mocan- 
aqua Colliery of the West End Coal Co. became involved in a dispute 

; with their employers as to the proper time for the night shift to enter 
the mines, and quit work during the week ending May 21. The 
strike was not in conformity with the agreement and the men decided 
to return to work on May 23, but when they undertook to do so they 
found that the mines had been closed down indefinitely by the com- 
pany. About 1,000 men were involved. Operations were resumed 
on June 14, with the understanding that the workers would comply 
with all provisions of the agreement between miners and operators. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into May, 1927 


Bt UMINOUS coal. strike.—No important changes have taken place’ 
_ since ourlast report in the suspension of organized bituminous coal 
miners. Conferences have occurred from time to time in the various 
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districts with a view to reaching an agreement satisfactory to both 
sides, but these have been without tangible results, except in nego. 
tiations between members of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 0 a 
ators’ Association and representatives of districts 14, 21, and 25. At 
a general conference of these parties a tentative agreement upon 
working conditions was effected at Kansas City, Mo., on May 1; 
but this agreement is ineffective until a wage scale has been avreg 
upon. The report of the subscale committee which was ratified by 
the general conference read as follows: 


We, your subscale committee, to whom was referred on March 17 the operatoy’ 
proposal and the miners’ proposal for a contract, beg leave to-report that we 
have had same under consideration and that being unable to agree upon the 
adoption of either proposal in its entirety, we beg to report that we have agrea 
upon and adopted the following resolutions and sections for a contract: 

(1) That the operators’ substitute resolution offered in subeommittee March 
17 be adopted. This resolution is in lieu of the operators’ and miners’ first rego. 
lutions and reads as follows: 

“We propose an agreement for districts 14, 21, and 25 for a period of typo 
years from April 1, 1927, embodying all of the written terms of the 1924 contract, 
including all decisions, agreements, and rulings of the Interstate Joint Commis. 
sion, commissioners, and district officers, made during the 1924-1927 contract 
period that are in writing, together with such changes or additions as may le 
mutually agreed upon, with the exception of the scale of wages as to day and 
monthly men, tonnage, dead-work, and yardage rates, which shall be made q 
matter of negotiation, the scale committees representing the miners and oper. 
ators to continue in session to that end. 

(2) ‘That a resolution of March 31, offered in subcommittee, providing for the 
consideration of interpretations and fundamental principles underlying certain 
decisions of the Interstate Joint Commission and with reference to rules of pro- 
cedure, shall be adopted and immediately taken up for final determination and 
when final conclusions have been determined the same shall be for guidance 
of the Interstate Joint Commission in the future handling of cases and rendering 
decisions under the contract. This resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the subscale commiitee of miners and operators, That it is agreed 
that after the adoption of the operators’ substitute resolution of March 17 the 
joint scale committee shall give consideration to the interpretation of the funda- 
mental principles underlying certain past decisions of the Interstate Joint Com- 
mission, also to certain rules for the government and procedure of said commis- 
sion, to the end that certain fundamental principles and rules of procedure may 
be determined for the guidance of the Interstate Joint Commission in the handling 
of the future cases and rendering decisions under the contract. 

(3) That negotiations on the wage scale be taken up, each side presenting 
such basis for negotiations for a wage scale as they may elect. 

(4) Itis understood and agreed that the first and second paragraphs of this recom- 
mendation shall not be effective until a wage scale has been agreed upon, at which 
time the resolutions above referred to will then become in full force and effect. 


Plumbers, New York.—The strike of plumbers in Brooklyn which 
began on April 1 has terminated, but the lockout of plumbers and 
helpers im Queens and Richmond remains in effect, as the general 
lockout which was declared in Greater New York on April 27 by the 
Buuding Trades Employers’ Association against journeyman plumbers 
and helpers has not oe withdrawn except as to Manhattan and the 
Bronx. In Brooklyn the master plumbers began to employ nonunion 
workmen on May 31, when work was resumed, according to press 
reports, on 15 buildings. 

On May 26 supreme court Justice May in Brooklyn denied the 
application of the president of the Queens local for an injunction to 
restrain the building tradés employers’ and the master plumbers 
associations outside of Brooklyn from continuing the lockout. The 
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Queens plumbers contended that the lockout in Queens Borough was 
illegal because they had no part in the Brooklyn strike and were 
working under “an agreement which does not expire until 1931.” 
The employers held that the Queens plumbers had broken their 
agreement by refusing to. work on jobs in Brooklyn where the local 
had called a strike. Justice May said: 

The lockout on the part of the employers was the inevitable result of the 
action on the part of the employees. Equity will not assist those who by indirec- 
tion violate their agreements, or by such means attempt to secure that to which, 
under ordinary circumstances, they would not be entitled, any more than it 
would aid them in such an attempt if made by direct action. 

It was the intention of the parties (the employers) that the wages of the 
Queens employees should be no less than the amount paid in any of the other 
boroughs, but not that the employers should stand idly by while their employees 
were aiding and assisting in compelling payment of higher wages in Brooklyn, 
thereby entitling themselves to share in such benefits. 

On June 6 a sympathetic strike began of the workers in some 
other crafts in the building trades of Brooklyn involving 600 men, 
but it was promptly halted by the Building Trades Council upon the 
ground that it was a violation of their agreement, which does not 
expire until January 1 next, and these men were ordered to resume 
work on June 7. ‘This action had the effect of isolating the striking 
Brooklyn plumbers, and after a struggle lasting two and one-half 
months the strike of 1,500 plumbers in Brooklyn was settled on June 
14 when the union agreed to arbitrate its demands for higher wages 
and a reduction of hours. Settlement by arbitration after resump- 
tion of work had been proposed by the employers soon after the 
strike began but was rejected by the men. It is understood that the 
present settlement provides for a conference between the Brooklyn 
Master Plumbers’ Association and Local 1 of the plumbers’ union. If 
the conference fails in affecting a settlement, resort will behad to arbitra- 
tion by a committee of three, the union naming one member, the em- 
ployers one, and these two choosing an impartial umpire. Under this 
arrangement the plumbers resumed work, it is understood, on June 15. 

The plumbers’ helpers in Brookland returned to work with the 
plumbers, according to press reports, and are receiving from $4.50 
to $6 per day instead of the $4 wage prevailing before the strike, 
but their other demands were not granted. 


— ~<a 0 2gte 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in May, 1927 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the conciliation service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 57 labor disputes 
during May, 1927. These disputes affected a known total 

of 29,706 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the 
craft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
the terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workers directly and indirectly affected. 

On June 1, 1927, there were 55 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and, in addition, 14 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 69. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Hours and Earnings in Bituminous-Coal Mining, 1924 and 1926 


HIS article presents average hours and earnings for the various 
f occupations in bituminous-coal mining in the United States as 
of 1926 in comparison with like figures for 1924. 

The averages were computed from data covering hours and earnings 
of cadividual employees for a half-month pay period and represent 
conditions as of October, before certain increases (mostly temporary) 
were made. ‘The data were taken directly from the pay rolls and 
other records of 556 representative mines of coal companies in 
' Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia by agents 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, except for a very few companies 
which themselves furnished copies of the records. 

The three basic occupations in bituminous-coal mining are those of 
hand or pick miners, machine miners, and hand loaders. They 
represent approximately 63 per cent of all wage earners in bituminous- 
coal mining and are usually paid a rate per ton of 2,000 pounds, 
run of mine—that is, of coal as mined, including “slack.” 

Machine miners undercut the coal by machine. Hand loaders 
shovel the coal into mine cars from the floor of the mine after it has 
| been undercut and blasted from the seam by loaders or shot firers. 
Hand or pick miners undercut the coal with a pick, blast it from the 
seam, and shovel it from the floor of the mine into minecars. Contract 
loaders, machine loaders, gang miners, and machine miners’ helpers are 
of much less importance in numbers than other loaders and miners. 

As loaders and miners are usually paid tonnage instead of time 
rates, very few companies keep a daily time record for such employees. 
It was therefore necessary, in order to get hours worked by em- 
ployees, to make arrangements with officials of the mines to have a 
special day-by-day record kept of the hours of each employee for a 
half-month pay period. Employees in all occupations inside and 
outside the mines, except loaders and miners, are usually paid time 
rates—that is, rates per hour, day, or week. The time worked by 
each time worker and the earnings of each time and each tonnage 
worker are of regular record. 

The 1926 data are for 132,949 underground or “inside” wage 
earners and for 15,206 surface or ‘‘outside”’ employees—a total of 
148,155, or 25 per cent of the 588,493 mine workers reported in 
bituminous coal mining in 1925 by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Table 1 shows for each State and for all States combined, for 1924 
and for 1926, the average number of days in which employees worked 
in a half-month pay period and the average hours and earnings for the 
miners and the loaders—that is, for employees who actually do the 
digging and the loading of coal into mine cars. Average hours and 
earnings for each of seven specified occupations are presented based on 
(1) time at the face, including time for lunch, and (2) total time in 
the mine, including time for lunch and time of travel in mine from its 
ers, to the face and return. The term ‘‘face” means the surface 
oi the seam of coal on which the men are working or, broadly, their 
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place of work in the mine. The time for lunch, as reported, y,, 
usually about 30 minutes; and the time of travel im the differs, 
mines ranged from 10 minutes per day for the mine with the shorto 
time of travel to 2 hours for the one with the longest time of trayoj 
The average was about 46 minutes per day or 23 minutes each way 

Reading part of Table 1 in explanation of data therein it is seen tha; 
1926 data are presented for 66,414 hand loaders, 20,594 pick or han; 
miners, 6,055 machine miners (cutters), 882 machine miners’ helpe. 
694 contract loaders, 306 machine leaders, and 1,065 gang mine. 
No 1924 data are shown for machine miners’ (cutters) helpers ys 
data for these employees were combined with machine miners (co. 
ters) in that year. 

Average hours worked in the half month and per start in thes 
occupations were greater in 1926 than in 1924. Average earnings jy 
the half month were greater in 5 occupations and less in 1 o¢cups. 
tion in 1926 than in 1924, Average hours per day-or per start based 
on time in mine were more in 5 occupations and less in 1 occupation 
m 1926 than in 1924, and average earnings per start were greater in 
3 occupations and less in 3 occupations in 1926 than in 1924. 

In the half-month pay peried in 1926, hand loaders worked ay 
average of 9.4 starts or days. The averages in the different Siates 
range from 8.3 in Tennessee to 10.3 in Indiana. Based on time at | 
face, including time for lunch, loaders worked an average of 737 
hours in 1926, The averages in different States range from 63.5 1 
Tennessee to 81.2 in Colorado. They earned an average of 77.) 
cents per hour based on time at the face, including time for lunci, 
and the averages by States range from 43.6 cents in Tennessee to 
$1.116 in Indiana. They earned an average of $6.12 per start oi 
day, the average by States ranging from $3.35 in Tennessee to $5.8) 
in Unois. The figures for other occupations may be read in ile 
manner, 

TasLe 1,-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND AVERAGE 









































HOURS AND EARNINGS OF LOADERS AND MINERS, 1924 AND 1926, BY SPECIFirD 
OCCUPATION ana 
| j | Se $ > ia 
| | | Average hours— Average earnings— 
| Aver- — 
| | ~ In half 
num- n ha start 
ber of month, based rene ti ae Dey 
\INum-| Num: | starts on— on ased on 
Qecupation and | Year ther of! ber of | (da s) In 
State pce eal . |e : /' half- | p 
| |MAINES! nioyees| ,/2 } mont} Per 
half- | Time Time | Time pay 
month lat face,) Time lat face, Time at face,| Time Seeing 
} | Pay jinchud-| im jinelud{ in finclud-| in ae 
period) ing |mine| ing |mine| ing | mine 
| | | lunch huneh | fanch 
} =| 
} ee 
Loaders, contract 
Alabama_......-... 1924 10 72 a3 | 70.3) 73.8] 8.4) 8.8 $0.054 [$9.900 $67.06 N& 
926 i7 291 9.4; $3.5) 91.8 8.8) 9.7 717 652 | 69.89 | 6.99 
Colprado_........-- 1926 1 ij (4) (*) () () (1) (*) My | De 
Kentucky.........- 1924 8 85 | 102) 85.4 | 90.5 8.4} 89 | .878 823) 74.94 7% 
1926 26 244 10.8 rh $4.3 8&2); 88) ,883 823 | 78,11 | /.# 
‘Tonmesses_._....... 1926 1 7) @ ) () 0) @) () () @ | @ 
Virgisia_...--------} 1924 2 4}; 164 Oe 93. 8 8.6 | 89) 1,3 1, O87 [101.88 9 
os 1926/ 9{/ 108] 105] 86.2 at 82) 89). (917 | 85.17) Sil 
West Virginia,.....| 1994 4 9} 11,8 | 100.4 1106.5 8.5 | 9.0) 1.127) 1.063 113 14) YY 
1926 7 48 99} 75.0) 82.1 7.6/| 331! 1,280] 1.106} 90.63 °% 
Tota] ......-. 1924; 24 ww} 2 7/843) 84] 89), 
1926 61 694 inf ey 92. 4 $4/ 9.1 ih 
= —S ce SS SS SSI 





























1 Data included in total, 
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_—AVERAGE NUMBRBR.OP STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND AVERAGE 
renit ti Av EARNINGS OF LOADERS AND MINERS, 1024 AND 1926, BY SrA Tee on. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS OR PARTS OF DAYS) AND Av} 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS OF LOADERS AND MINERS, 1924 AND 1926, BY STATE meee 
———_ | 
Average hours— Average earnings— A 
In half pan 
month. based Per start, Per hour, i 
Num.| Num- wns, on— | based on— mc] 
Occupation and Year {her of ber of ae The 
State ; em- ——| half. 
mUNES) nloyees Imonth| Per all 
Time Time Time | TROND atest 
at face,) Time jat face,/Time |at face,, Time | P°Y rate 
includ-+ in jinclud-| in finclud-| in = Pe oc r 
ing |mine| ing |mine; ing | mine Ke 
lunch lunch lunch 5 p 
J a ay eg a ran 
Miners, hand or pick mil 
Alabama__._..-_._- 1924/ 18| 1,477| 8&3! 69.5175.7' 84] 9.2 |$0.577 |$0.529 \s40.0 $4, 84 12 
1926} 17) 1,537] 9.7] 818/908] 84] 93] .540| .486/ 44.12 “43 91 
Colorado_.......... 1924} 11] 1,146] 7.9| 57.4/62.9] 7.3] 80] .929] .847| 53.31 67% | 
1926} 13] 1,103] 10.2] 77.4/864!] 7.6) 8&4] .787| .705 | 60.95. 5.95 We 
Dlinois_............ 1924] 28] 3,921; 8&1] 62.9] 67.6] 7.8] 84] .912] .849 | 57.38) 7p 
1926} 13| 3,155! 98] 77.4/841] 7.9] 86] .923] .850/ 71.47 74 10 
Indiana._.........- 1924} 12 799 | 7.1| 49.9] 53.51] 7.0| 7.5] 1087 | 1.014 | 54.28) 7% . 
1926 8| 1146] 89] 65.4)707!| 7.3] 7.9| 1.047] .969| 68.50 76 in | 
| BEES TS 1924 9| 1,474] 98] 640/696) 65| 7.1} .901 | .829 | 57.70) 5.% 4 
1926} 11] 1,749| 9.4] 67.4) 71.7] 7.2) 7.7) .809| .761 | 54.53) 5.83 , 
Kentucky___..__.-- 1924} 14 654/ 85] 709/77.8| 83) 91) .776! .707 | 55.00) 6.45 m= val 
1926 | 10 418 | 10.2] 850/915] 8&5) 91) .647] .601 | 54.99) 5.47 n 
Olle, 64 2s 1924 2 15| 5.5| 389/446! 7.1] 82] 1.041| .910) 40.54) 74% a 
1926 5 89; 9<.9| 73.5179.6] 7.4) 80] .879| .813 | 64.67) 6H the 
Pennsylvania _-._._- 1924} 105| 8010} 87] 707/769} 8&1] &88| .777| .714| 54.91) 631 
1926 | 110] 8,766) 9.9] 81.2/89.6| 82] 90] .768] .696| 62.39) 6x ] 
Tennessee.......... 1924} 14 869 | 8.0] 621| 67.0) 7.7) 8&3) 541] .502 | 33.60) 418 Oc 
. 1 1926 7 544} 8.71 69.6/ 75.6) 80] 8&7] .486] .402 | 30.37) 3.49 
Virginia__.........- 1924 1 13| () (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) ) eq. 
ar 1926 1 25) (}) (!) (?) (1) () (1) O10) ) 
West Virginia_____- 1924 | 77] 3,046) 8&5] 61.6/67.4/ 7.2] 7.9] .831| .760| 51.18) 5.9 ta 
1926} 59] 2,062) 9.8] 60.5/75.7| 7.1! 7.7|-.704| .730 | 55.21 | 5.65 rat 
Potel . . =2.-.. 1924 | 201 | 21,424| 8&5]! 65.6 | 71.2| 7.7} 8&4] .809| .745 | 53.06 | 6.27 » 
1926 | 254 20,504] 9<.8| 77.0/843] 7.9) 8&6] .7 .715 | 60.31 | 6.18 (di 
Miners, machine | 
(cutters) pa 
& 
Alabama..._.....-- 1924} 27 342} 841] 75.8/181.6/] 9.0] 97) .836| .775 | 63.29) 7.5% h 
1926} 2 149 | 10.2] 91.8 100.5); 9.0) 98] .911] .832 | 83.61 | &17 0 
Caleteds... 3. .6.2~. 1924) 15 119 8.8] 72.3] 77.5 8.2} 88 | 1.336 | 1. 246 | 96.56 | 11.01 
oe 1926| 13 109 | 10.5) 888/954) 8&4] 9.111.071] .997/ 95.12/ 96 
Illinois_...........- 1924} 35] 1,196] 7.8| 60.0/|65.5| 7.7] 84 | 1.500 | 1.376 | 90.10 | 1.57 (d: 
; 1926} 33] 1,326] 9.7! 745/824) 7.7] 85 | 1.501 | 1.358 |111. 89 | 11.57 f 
Indiana ...........-. 1924 15 260) 6.5!| 40.4/51.7| 7.7) 80] 1.684} 1.609 | 83.15 | 12.8 0 
4 1926} 10 206| 9.6) 74.8/79.7| 7.8| 8&3 | 1.614 | 1.514 |120.68 | 12.3 th 
Kentucky_........- 1924 | 75 797} 8&8/| 785/833] 89] 9.41] .927| .874| 72.79 | 825 
1926; 86] 805) 9.7) 846/893) 87] 92] .956| .905 | 80.83) 8&3 av 
ee OE ts een 1924 57 740 88] 71.1] 77.1 S11) 87 | 1.274 | 1.175 | 90.62 | 10.27 f 
1926 | 44 700 | 10.5| 83.6/90.7) 7.9] 8&6 | 1.202 | 1.108 |100.49 | 9.55 0 
Pennsylvania -_._._ 1924 | 126) 1,852 9.7) 81.4} 8&3 84] 91 | 1.142] 1.053 | 92.95) 961 ca 
1926 | 128] 1,800) 10.9] 94.2 |1025) 86] 9.41} 1.133 | 1.041 106.70) 9.75 
Tennessee___.______ 1924 16 125 8.2) 68.5} 73.1 8.3] 89] .549} .514) 37.56) 4.8 to 
ee 1926} 10 38 9.8] 8.3/9.8) 871 O93) .518| .482/ 44.20) 44 ' 
Vibgtethss..... 0d. 1924 12 93 9.9 | 92.2 | 96.7 9.4/1 98) .657| .626 | 60.53 6.14 
1926 | 20 97| 109] 99.4 1105.3) 9.1] 97) .821| .775 | 81.60) 7.49 
West Virginia______ 1924 | 107 975| 9.0| 73.3;787| 8&1) 8&7 | 1.134 | 1.055 | 83.09 | 9.2 
1926 | 92 825} 10.7) 89.5/969| 8&4)| 9.1] 1.200} 1.108 [107.39 | 10.05 
Total... ..-.. 1924} 485| 6,499) 8&8] 729/786) 83) 89 | 1.163 | 1.079 | 84.79) 9.6 
1926 | 464 | 6,055) 10.3] 860/933) 83/ 9.0 1.195} 1.101 [102.68 9.9% 
Miners, machine 
(cutters), helpers 
Alabama........... 1926 | 24 170; 8&1] 720/704] 8&8] 9.7) .507)| .541 | 42.96 8 
Colorado..........- 1926 3 6| 107] 892/993 841] 9.3 | .939| .843 | 83.70 85 
Kentucky__.......- 1926} 53 353 | 84/ 747179.0) 8&9] 9.4] .718| .679| 53.64 641 
«Pennsylvania _ .___. 1926} 22 151 | 10.6} 94.8 1022} 8&9] 96] .839) .778| 79.54 74 
Tennessee___._..... 1926 9 39/ 64] 628/642) 94/100] .371 | .351 | 22.55, 3.50 
Virginia... .......- 1926 | 16 72| 8&6] 83.6| 87.8] 9.8/10.2| .489| .465 | 40.87) 47 
West Virginia__.__. 1926 | 24 91| 9<.3]| 8.0/909) 93) 98] .620/ . 53.30 | 5.7 
TO kis... 1926 | 151 882; 8&8! 79.0/84.5) 9.0] 96] .681| .637 | 53.77 | 6.14 
1 Data included in total. 
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Changes in Wage Rates Since October 15, 1926 


S a result of the coal strike in England in 1926 there was an 
A unusual demand for coal from bituminous-coal miming com- 
panies in the United States. This demand resulted in temporary 
increases in wage rates at 289 of the 556 mines covered in 1926. 
The increases were made in November or December, but in nearly 
all cases continued in effect for only a short time, after which the 
rates were reduced to those in effect prior to the increase. In 
Kentucky 58 of the 86 mines covered made increases ranging from 
5 per cent to 40 per cent. In Ohio 3 of the 45 mines made increases 
ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. In Pennsylvania 86 of the 151 
mines made increases ranging from 20 to 50 per cent. In Tennessee 
12 of the 14 mines made increases of 20 and 25 per cent. In Virginia 
21 of the 22 mines made increases of 10, 20, 25, or 30 per cent. In 
West Virginia 109 of the 118 mines made increases ranging from 
10 to 50 per cent. In Colorado one mine made a permanent increase 
in wage rates in December. 

The figures used in this report are based on the rates which pre- 
vailed on October 15, before the temporary increases were made, 
and are therefore representative of conditions in the industry during 
the greater part of the year 1926. 

Data were obtained from some mines for a period later than 
October 15, but the earnings of record were adjusted so as to show 
equivalent earnings as of the October 15 rates. This action was 
taken so as to put all mines on a comparable base, and show the 
rates that governed the greater part of 1926. 

Table 2 presents for 1924 and 1926 the average number of starts 
(days) and average hours and earnings for inside and outside occu- 
pations in which the employees are usually time workers—that is, 
paid at rates per hour, day, or week. The averages are based on 
hours actually worked. 

The table shows that engineers and pumpmen worked more starts 
(days) and hours in the half month than did the employees in any 
of the other occupations. A large percentage of the employees in 
these occupations work overtime and on Sundays and holidays. The 
average earnings per hour in 1926 for inside occupations, exclusive 
of trappers (boys), range from 62 cents for laborers to 81.1 cents for 
cagers, and for outside occupations range from 54.6 cents for laborers 
to 76.2 cents for engineers. 
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{The data in this table are for employees of a}l inside and outside occupations, except loaders and miners 
Average | Average hours Amerage earninc; 
number | Wworked-— nines 
of starts |__ ae 
oon veo | Bom | Sate | Sue : 
tion ear r er ma 5 
“aiaans mines | em- | in halt |2 Palt) por [Im halt p., | ‘ 
lployees| month |°P*" | start we | start | Per 
| pay. | pbciod | (499) | periog | (day) | Low 
period | = | 
| 
Inside work | 
Se) 1924 547 | 4,259 8.9 75.0 8.4 | $53.25 | $5.96 | $0. 719 
1926 518 | 4,368 9.9 83.8 B.5 | 57.61 | 5.82) G7 
Bratticemen and timbermen_.| 1924 484 | 2,521 9.8 81.1 8.3 | 63.04 | 6.44 778 
1926 484 | 2,800 10.8 89. 2 83 | 66.20) 6.16) 7%) 
IO acca ~ tintin b> adn ~tan 1924 198 410 9. 6 $3. 2 8.7 | 71.53 | 7.46 | 6) 
1926 188 414 1L.1 99. 5 9.0) 80.73) 7.29) 81) 
|, RENESECTS OVO nee ergo | 1924 | 37 4, 603 8.8 72.3 8.2) 54.08) 6.12/ .74 
1926 320 | 4,530 10. 2 84.4 83 | 59.80) 5.88) . 7 
Reedeten. obi ols cl eed 1024 502 | 7,228 8.9 74.2 $3) 48.74) 5.47) a7 
1926 500 | 8,823 9.4 78.7 8.4) 48.82) 5.18) (9 
PE TO aA 1924 548 | 3,751 9.7 83. 6 8.6} 62.89] 6.46] 7% 
1926 520 | 4, 239 10.8 94.7 8.7 | 67.97 | 6.27) .71% 
Pumpmen_......- POR 9 ener 1924 402 1,015 1.7 108. 4 8.8 | 70.38} 6.02 . 631 
1926 402 | 1,081 12.7| 118.3 9.3 | 74.041 5.84!  . 6% 
a ee es ene Be 1924 | 587 | 4,026 9.7 $1.2 $.3 | £60.83) 6.14) 7 
1926 554 | 4,246 10. 8 91.0 8.4! 6415] 5.92! .79; 
Trappers (boys) -..........--- 1924 273 925 8.3 66. 7 8.0} 27.24) 3.27 . 408 
1926 207 693 9.9 79. 7 8.0/| 30.17) 3.04) 37 
Other employees. --.........- 1924 538 | 4, 786 10.5 89.7 8.5 | 73.82) 6.97 § 
1926 522 | 5,745 11.3 98. 0 8.7 | 75.96) 6.71) .7 
Outside work 
pO OEE ID 1924 1 969 10.7 92. 0 8.6.) 71.75 | 6.72 7) 
1926 909 1.9} 1048 8.8) 77.94) 6.56 743 
Carpentersand car-repairmen_| 1924 474 1,354 19. 4 89. 6 8.6 {| 61.96; 5.93.61 
1926 484 1, 545 iL4 98.3 8.6 | 62.28 | 5.64 | 
as a cae 1924 333 732 12.9| ll44 8.9 | 91.56) 7.09 
1926 320 674 13.3 119. 6 9.0; 91.17) 6.83 
Reet 6. 554.3255.548652-58 1924 591 | 7,514 9.5 81.2 8.6! 46.73 | 4.93 
1926 7,877 0.7} 926] 87) 60.58] 474 | 
Other employees---_.........- 1924 578 | 1 4, 823 1L1 99. 1 8.9 | 62.73 | 5.64 33 
1926 540 | 4,201 12.1 108. 1 8.9 | 65.31 5. 41 4 



































1 Not including 1 female weigher who worked 5 starts, 36 hours, at a rate of $2,72 per day of 8 hours, an! 
earned $12.24. 

Table 3 shows for 1926 the number and the per cent of the 66,414 
hand loaders, 20,594 hand or piek miners, and 6,055 machine miners 
in each classified earnings group based on (1) the actual hours at the 
face or seam of coal, ineluding time for lunch, and (2) the actual 
hours in the mine, including time of travel from the opening of the 
mine to the face and return, the working hours, and the time for 
lunch. It will be seen that the difference per day between hours 2! 
the face (7.8) and the hours in the mine (8.6), as shown in Table } for 
loaders, 1s eight-tenths of an hour or 48 minutes, representing the 
average time of travel inside the mine from the entrance to the place 
of work and return. 

Average earnings per hour computed on the basis of hours at the 
face (including time for lunch) are greater than when computed on 
the basis of hours in the mine (including time of travel and time for 
lunch) because the latter includes 48 minutes per day of nonproductive 
time spent in travel. 

Of the 66,414 hand loaders classified in Table 3, it is seen that, on 
the basis of hours at the face including time for lunch, 7,088, or 1! 
per cent, earned 40 and under 50 cents per hour, but on the basis 
of total hours in the mine (including travel time, working time, aud 
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ch ti 8,345 of them, or 12 per cent, were in this earnings group; 
megan basis of hours at the face, 12,813, or 19 per cent, earned 
leas than 50 cents per hour, while on the basis of total hours in the 
ine, 16,332, or 25 per cent, earned less than that amount per hour. 
On the basis of hours at the face, 58 per cent earned less than 80 cents 
er hour, while on the basis of total hours in the mine, 66 per cent 
cad less than 80 cents per hour. On the basis of hours at the face, 
99 per cent earned less than $1.50 per honr. 


< Z PER CENT OF LOADERS, HAND OR PICK MINERS, AND 
Tat FE MINERS (CUPTERS) “WHOSE HOURLY EARNINGS WERE WITHIN 
EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT, 1926 
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Number | Per cent 
| 
| Actual | Cumulative 
| = — 
: : Based on | . 
“upatien and classified earnings per | Based on : | heen oat Based on 
ie ye time at we in- | Based _ time in | aes | time in 
face, in- Gluding eae AL | mine, in- peomsiend mine, in- 
cluding lunch and coding cluding | ‘gj uding cluding 
lunek time | ;-. vel time — Hunch and —— ge and 
A travel | “4; ravel 
time | time | time | time 
| 
| 
Loaders, band | 
4) 3 4 
Under 30comts _....------------------- 1, 704 2, 452 3 | é 
30 aud under 40 cents. --~.-.----.------ 4, 021 | 5, 535 6 | 8 | 9 | a2 
40 and under 50 cents. ----.......-...- 7, 088 | 8, 345 | 1i | 2 | 19 2 
S0and under 60 cents.----......--.... 8, 461 | 9, $78 13 | 15 | 32 39 
Sand under 70 cents. --..-.--.-.---.-. 8, 867 9, 539 13 14 | 45 54 
70 and under 80 cents ---......-.--..--| 8, 146 | 8, 343 12 13 | 58 | 66 
60 and under #0 cents ---......-...._. 7,302 | 6, 252 | il 10 | 69 | po 
90 cents and under $1. ----.-.._....... 6, 103 | 5,361 | gy 8 | 78 | 85 
Spee WE ok 5, 006 4,177 | 8 6 85 - 
$1.10 and ander $1.20. _.._..-...... 1... | 3, x01 2, 726 | 6 4 ot | 065 
$1.26 and under $1.30.-_...-....--.-... 2, 665 | 1,642 | 4 2 | 95 | -- 
$1.30 and under $1.40_.............____ | 1, 548 | 864 | 2 1 | 9 — 
$1.40 and under $1.50_._.......-....... 856 | 420 | 1 1 | 99 | a 
$1.50 and ater $1.60_.........-.....- | 433 159 (3) | i 99 | 4 
91.09 ama ender $1:76_..__......._.___-_- 294 83 (*) (1) ; 100 | ao 
$i.70end under $1.80_...._.._.._..___. 107 50 () | 100 | ’ + 
$1.80 and twnder $1.90.........-... ___. 61 27 | (*) (1) : 100 ; ‘- 
$1.9 and under $2 43 3; @) () - 100 + 
$2 and under $2.50..............._..___. 63 37 (?) () 2 100 | 100 
CT 2 < ee ae 15 6 (1) (3) 100 100 
& and over ee CNS 0 — COR KP EPS $F APP OF 5 [-sceens=cce= | () -@¢-2ehe=s- 100° or 
be eee Cee ee nee ee 66, 414 66,414 | 100 O00 flis...i5h [e-2-+----- 
Miners, hand or pick s 
a cee 432 675 2 3 2 Z 
80and under 40.cents_-_ 9 239 1,317 5 6 7 0 
#0 and under 50.cents.....--...._._... 1,958 2, 463 9 12 | 16 - 
0and under 69 cents.._.......-._____ 2, 652 3, 100 12 15 | 28 4 
and underJOcents........._.._.. 2,965 3, 089 id 15 43 . 
7) and under $0 cents......-...-.___ 2, 720 2, 960 14 1¢ 56 ¥ 
80and under@@ cents.___.......______ 2, 595 2, 428 13 12 69 2 
M0 cents and under $1............._ _. 2, 129 1, GP5 10 8 79 a6 
Siand under$i.10.......-..... 1, 477 1, 151 7 6 86 = 
91.10 and under $1.20_..............__. 1, 034 742 5 4 2 4 
$129 andainder $1.30... 628 | 45] 3 2 a - 
#0 end under $1.40............_____- 477 227 2 1 - 
S1.40and ander $1.50... ae» 261 144 i 1 RS. 
31.50 and tinder $1.60... 150 65 1 ” 4 a 
$160 and mnder$1.70_..-. $6 44 () ) re oi 
L/@ama under $1.80... 45 13 (1) {) sae A 
B18dand under $i.96...... 26 6 ) ie a Sane 
$1.00 and under $2... -.----- 16 4 ) dog 7 2 160 
and under $2.50..................._. 19 12 (*) (1) i a 
wom wmder $3_................ 4 1 (1) (*) 100 ! 
ER Rar 20, 594 20, 594 | 100 _.. 4 eS bain cparege 
‘ i ™ ‘ i 
1 Less than 1 per cent. ? The actual percentage'is between 99.5 and 100. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF LOADERS, HAND OR PICK 
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MINERS 1 
MACHINE MINERS (CUTTERS) WHOSE HOURLY EARNINGS WERE Wit 
EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT, 1926—Continued. ’ 
Number Per cent 
Actual Cumulative 
Occupation and classified earnings per | Based Based on —_— 
hour pe = time In Based on Based on Based on Based on 
face, in- my Soe time at ; “me 1D | time at time in 
cluding | aging, | taco, im- |™D8 0 tae in- | 0 
. : , ‘ uding 
bunch time travel time bo emacig —_ - ute lunch and 
: rave : travel] 
timae time time | ioe 
Miners, machine (cutters) | 
‘ | | 
ee ern eee 5 $s; ® | ® @) | 
30 and under 40 cents____....._..____- 31 43 | 1 1 1 | 1 
40 and under 50 cents___._.__....-_..- 78 160 | 1 3 2 | 3 
50 and under 60 cents___.............- 309 366 | 5 6 7 | 1) 
60 and under 70 cents_____-........_.. 308 430 | 5 7 12 17 
70 and under 80 cents -_--.___.........- 435 454 7 | 7 19 | 24 
80 and under 90 cents_-__...........__- 471 528 | 8 | a 27 | 33 
90 cents and under $1___-._._........_- 485 656 | & ll 35 | 44 
$1 and under $1.10_............-.-.... 565 557 | 9 | 9 44 | 53 
$1.10 and under $1.20_........--.--.... 587 652 | 10 | 11 54 | 64 
$1.20 and under $1.20...........-...... 74 469 | 9 bay 64 | 71 
$1.30 and under $1.40__...............- 423 354 | 7 6 71 | 78 
$1.40 and under $1.50_.............-_-_. 351 318 6 5 76 | 83 
$1.50 and under $1.60__........_....-_- 307 277 | 5 5 81 | ‘ 
$1.60 and under $1.70.............----- 285 215 | 5 + 86 9] 
$1.70 and under $1.80_.........._.-.--. 197 161 3 3 89 94 
$1.80 and under $1.90____..........--.-- 164 129 3 2 92 96 
$1.90 and under $2____-...-.-....--..- 138 96 | 2 2 94 9 
$2 and under $2.50____..-...-.--.----- 297 128 5 2 99 2100 
$2.50 and under $3___....------ oe». 33 18 | 1 (1) 2100 | 100 
Se IE os 55 a 12 6} @ (4) 100 | 100 
EER eee a, Ga | 6, 055 6,055 | 100 i i ; 














1 Less than 1 per cent. 2 The actual percentage is between 99.5 and 100. 

Table 4 shows the average number of starts (days on which em- 
ployees worked) and the per cent of employees in each occupation 
who worked each specified number of days during the pay period 
covered by the study. 

Practically every mine reported some employees as having worked 
less than the number of days the mine was in operation in the half 
month for which data were reported because of sickness or other 
disability, voluntary absence, or whose term of service was less than 
the full pay period. In a considerable number of the occupations 
employees, especially engineers and pumpmen, worked on Sundays, 
and are shown as having worked on more than 11, 12, 13, or 14 days, 
the number of days (exclusive of Sundays and holidays) in the hal! 
month for which data were taken. In such cases employees worked 
on Sundays and holidays and week days. 

Owing to the fact that few companies regularly kept a record of the 
hours of tonnage workers, it was not possible to obtain data from ull 
companies for an identical half month. It should, therefore, be 
borne in mind in studying the figures that the week days in the differ- 
ent half months taken were 11, 12, 13, or 14. 
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iE 4.-PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES MAKING EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF STARTS 
TAB (DAYS) IN HALF-MONTH, 1926, BY OCCUPATION 





——_—_—_—_——— 





Aver- | Per cent of employees whose starts (days on which they worked) 
Num- | age in the half month were— 
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Inside work 
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Brakemen 
Bratticemen and 
timbermen 4 | 2,800 
414 
4, 530 
Laborers 8, 823 
F Loaders, contract- 694 
Loaders, hand---- 8 | 66,414 
Loaders, machine 306 
Miners, gang 1, 065 
Miners, hand or 
; 20, 594 | 
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Miners, machine 
(cutters) . 5 6, 055 
Miners, machine 
(cutters), helpers 882 
Motormen | 4,239 | 
| 1,081 | 
4, 246 | 
Trappers (boys) - - 693 
Other employees__ | §, 745 
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1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Wage Rates and Hours Established by Recent Agreements or 
by Arbitration 


Blacksmiths—American Railway Express Co. 


N INCREASE of 2% cents per hour was given the members of 
A the Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers in 

the employ of the American Railway Express Co., effective 
January 1, 1927, by an arbitration board consisting of Marcus M. 
Marks, Frank Tully, and E. E. Bush. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees—Vallejo, Calif. 


‘THE 1927 agreement between Culinary Workers’ Local Union No. 
560 and the restaurant and café proprietors of Vallejo, Calif., 


provides for 8 hours’ work in 12, six days a week, and the following 
scale, including board: 
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Restaurants, cafés, and cafeterias 


Rar Gt ONE MONE mc, 400d eee. «.-s-cuccs sce cceee perday__ $7. 
Cee pater eoet so as aes 25 SS perday__  _& qy 
Doughnut and assistant pasiry eooks_.........___.._______- perday__ 7 ( 
An other cooks. vee slc2w lad 261 ble es oh ae b or perday_._ 6m 
Waiters, yardmen, dishwashers, and all miscellaneous help_..perday__ 4 09 
Waiters—short shift (6 hours), 6 days....._..._...----_-_-_- perweek__ 20). y 
PE BES RS Ses) BESS PE Se BE RE Re Ber pieeeien Bi per day _ 9 98 
ES Ee LO” Se OS ae Ra 2, a a SAG CORN per week__ 20, (9 
Waitresses—short anift (6 bours),.© Gages 4 ogee per week__ 18 (jj 
Cafeteria girls, buss girls, and steam-table gins, same wages as waitresses. 
Overtime 
NI a is i wind «leah des eattbcauien alaghibeg Abas & Bd aektis bolas + eared per hour._ 1, 
Waiters, waitresses, dishwashers, and miscellaneous help_____ per hour__ 75 
Banquets and parties 
SES SRE ET RS PAR SE SS ee ee eR! eS perday.. & 0 
Cee ee th nda ah . dandcebe matkien a tache per hour.. 1. 54 
eee, TOON, Bk a se coe ian lee ee kk perday.._ 5. 0) 
Waiters and waitresses (not less than 3 hours)_.._.____-__-- per hour... 1. 
Banquets and parties out of town 
os Pear ey SS ee ae 4 phe s A. o)-Siece 4 ehh eabanes «~~~ 110. 00 
Waiters, waitresses, and miscellaneous help______...-....-...----..-- 16. 00 
Lunch and dinner 
Waitérs and waitresses (not less than two hours)_..._.__..__ per hour. 75 
Extras 

Extra cooks, Sundays and holidays.___._.........-.------- perday.. 7.0 
Extra waiters, waitresses, and miscellaneous help, Sundays_._..per day__ 4. (i) 
BO. il wlninkh cith wick <i-d butted Renin 4 3 Die o 5 thn See perday.._—5. 00 


Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association 


HE 1927 scale of the Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association 

contains monthly rates as follows: Stewards, $140; cooks, first, 

$120; cooks, second, $80; cooks, third, $60; bakers, $80; mess 
men, $50; mess boys, $42.50. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders—Atlantic and Gulf 


| HE 1927 monthly wages of the Marine Firemen, Oilers and 

Water Tenders’ Union of the Atlantic and Gulf are as follows: 
Oilers, three-watch system, $72.50; firemen (oil), $65; firemen (ca)), 
$75; coal passers, $60; and wipers, $57.50. 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters—Lafayette, Ind. 


LUMBERS’ Local Union No. 240, of Lafayette, made an agree- 
ment effective March 1, 1927, to April 1, 1929. The wage to 
a 44-hour week is $1.17}4 per hour to April 1, 1928, and $1.-) 


thereafter. 
Pressmen— Joliet, Lil. 


TWO-YEAR eement between Web Pressmen’s Local Union 
No. 111 andthe Joliet Printing Co. became effective February 


1, 1927. Four journeymen were given a scale of $36 per week of 


48 hours and an assistant $25.72. 








1 And expenses. 
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Railroad Conductors and Traimmen—Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


TH Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. made agreements with 
4 the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, effective February 1, 1927. The rates of pay 
mentioned in the agreements are per day, as follows: Passenger 
service—Conductors, $7.20; baggagemen, $5.22; baggagemen han- 
dling express, dynamo, or United States Mail, $5.56; baggagemen 
handling express and dynamo, or express and United States Mail, 
or dynamo and United States Mail, $5.90; baggagemen handling 
express, dynamo, and United States Mail, $6.24; flagmen and brake- 
men, $5.05. Freight service—through freight and mixed service, 
conductors, $6.62; flagmen, brakemen, and baggagemen, $5.20; 
local freight service, condueters, $7.18; flagmen and brakemen, 
$5.63. Work construction and wrecking service—conductors, $7.18; 
flagmen and brakemen, $5.63. Overtime, per hour—Through freight 
and mixed train service, conductors, $1.24; flagmen, baggagemen, 
and brakemen, $0.98; local freight, work construction and wrecking 
service, and mine switching run service, conductors, $1.35; flagmen 
and brakemen, $1.06. 


‘Railroad Maintenance of Way Foremen—Buffalo, Rechester & Pittsburgh 


Railway 


| THe Maintenance of Way Foremen’s Association made an agree- 
| ment with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co., 
adjusting the rates of pay from May 1, 1927. The old and new 
monthly rates are as follows: 
Old New 
Carpenter and bridge foremen . 00 $152. 
150, 00 157. 

155, 00 162. 

Painter foremen 145. 00 152. 
150. 00 157. 

RA NES RIT 8 E Bentobls Sinton ae A 155. 00 162. 
iw 159. 00 166. 
Section foremen 120. 80 137. 
135, 06 142. 

140. 69 147. 

145. 00 152. 

Extra gang foremen 160. 157. 
Fence gang foremen 130. 137. 
Ditcher gang foremen 122. 129. 
150. Of 157. 

Assistant track foremen ; 119. 
Assistant foremen, ereosoting plant ; 127. 
Assistant carpenter foremen 3. i 140. 
oremen Ghourly rated) f 
Assistant foremen (hourly rated) 


SESSESSSSSESSSSSSS 


Sa 
RAEN 


Railroad Shopmen 


A NN Arbor Railroad Co.—By agreement between System Federa- 

tion No. 77 and the Ann Arber Railroad Co., April 1, 1927, 
the rates of pay affecting machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, 
sheet-metal workers, welders, electricians, carmen, stationary engi- 
Reers, and firemen in the motive and car departments -were increased 
2% cents per hour. 
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EW Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co.—The New Orlexy; 

Great Northern Railroad Co. made an agreement with jt, 
employees, members of the machinists’, boilermakers’, blacksmiths’ 
carmen’s, sheet-metal workers’, and electrical workers’ unjons 
effective March 1,1927. Wages per hour are as follows: Machinist. 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers and electricians, 73 
cents; electric-hoist operators, 49 cents; coach and engine carpenters 
70 cents; planing-mill men, 68 to 73 cents; air-brake men, 70 cents: 
passenger-car and locomotive painters, 70 cents; pattern makers 
73 cents; freight-car repairers and freight-car painters, 62 cents: 
car inspectors, 65 cents; apprentices’ starting rate (metal crafts), 99 
cents; apprentices’ starting rate (car department), 28 cents; helpers 
(metal crafts), 49 cents; helpers (car department), 45 cents; helpers 
(train yard) (car inspectors), 46 cents. Apprentices were increased 
2% cents per hour at the expiration of each six months, up to and 
including the first three years, 5 cents per hour for the first six months 
of the fourth year, and 7% cents per hour for the last six months 
of the fourth year. Helper apprentices receive the minimum helpers’ 
rate for the first six months, with increase of 2 cents per hour {or 


every six months thereafter until they have served three years. 


N EW Orleans Public Belt Ratlroad.—W ages of the crafts on the New 

Orleans Public Belt Railroad were increased January 25, 1927, 
the hourly rates being as follows: Machinists (inspectors), 81 cents; 
machinists, 76 cents; boilermakers- (inspectors), 81 cents; boiler- 
makers, 76 cents; blacksmiths (heavy fire), 81 cents; blacksmiths, 76 
cents; welders, 81 cents; pipe fitters, 76 cents; painters (locomotive), 
74 cents; carpenters (locomotive), 74 cents; apprentices to machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, and pipe fitters, 31 cents; helpers (heavy- 
fire blacksmith), 58 cents; helpers (boilermaker, blacksmith), 53 
cents; sheet-metal workers’ and machinists’ helpers, 53 cents; 
carmen (interchange inspectors assigned to interchanges), 69 cents; 
carmen (regular assignment furnishing empties), 69 cents; lead car- 
men (central station), 79 cents; lead carmen (Pauline yard), 74 cents; 
lead carmen (cotton warehouse), 74 cents; millman, 74 cents; airman 
(test-rack operator), 74 cents; carmen, 66 cents; carmen apprentices, 
28 cents; carmen helpers, 50 cents. All apprentices receive an 
increase of 2 cents per hour every six months. 


ERMINAL Railroad Association of St. Louwis—The Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis increased the rates of pay oi 
shopmen 2 cents per hour from February 1, 1927. The new hourly 
rates are as follows: Machinists, 75 cents;machinists’ helpers, 52 cents; 
boilermakers, 75 cents; boilermakers’ helpers, 54 cents; blacksmithis, 
75 cents; blacksmiths’ helpers, 54 cents; sheet-metal workers, 7) 
cents; sheet-metal workers’ helpers, 52 cents; electricians, first class, 
75 cents; electricians, second class, 71 cents; electricians’ helpers, 
52 cents. Carmen: Passenger-car repairmen and inspectors, cabinet- 
makers, upholsterers, locomotive carpenters, planing-mill men, «l- 
brake rack men, pattern makers, coach aia locomotive painters 
(performing varnishing, surfacing, lettering, or decorating), 75 
cents; carmen helpers, 52 cents. Locomotive tank truckmen, 
freight-car repairmen and inspectors, air-hose couple-up men, 68 
cents. Starting rates for apprentices: All regular apprentices, 32 
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cents; helper apprentices (boiler maker and blacksmith), 54 cents; 
helper apprentices (machinist, sheet-metal worker, electrician, and 
carmen), 52 cents. 

Railroad Signalmen 


THE Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen made agreements effec- 
tive February 1, 1927, with the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road Co. and the St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co., the hourly 
rates for both companies being the same, as follows: Leading signal- 
men—leading signal maintainers, 85 cents; relay repairmen, 85 
cents; signal wiremen, 80 cents; signalmen, 77 cents; signal main- 
tainers, 73 cents; assistant signalmen—assistant signal maintainers, 
51 cents for first 145 days with 2 cents additional for each succeeding 
145 days up to 65 cents; signalmen helpers, 47 cents for first 145 days, 
48 cents for second 145 days, and 49 cents thereafter. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. made an agree- 
ment with its signal-department employees, effective May 1, 1927. 
The rates per hour are as follows: Signal maintainers and signal- 
men, 75 cents; leading signalmen and leading signal maintainers, 
80 cents; assistant signal maintainers and assistant signalmen, first 
six months, 52 cents; second six months, 54 cents; third six months, 
56 cents; fourth six months, 58 cents, fifth six months, 60 cents; 
sixth six months, 62 cents; seventh six months, 64 cents, and eighth 
six months, 66 cents; helpers, 50 cents. 

A board of arbitrators, consisting of W. H. Kirkbride, Daniel W. 
Helt, and Paul A. Sinsheimer, rendered a decision March 4, 1927, 
awarding the railroad signalmen on the Southern Pacific Railway 
an increase in the wage rates that had been in effect since July 1, 
1922. The old rates and those awarded by the board are here given 
in cents per hour. 


Old New 
Leading signalmen and leading signal maintainers_._.............. 77 81% 
Signalmen and signal maintainers_____-..________--.-..-...----- 72 76% 
Assistant signalmen and assistant signal maintainers: 
Pues ween, Gree bix monte. co. Sg Se eke sk 49 52 
Sseme, BOCONG Six Months...... o-oo een ease. 51 54 
second year, first six months._.-.._..........-.......-.--.-. 53 561% 
Second year, second six months__________...-..-..--..- 2. 55 58% 
rr mees @i6 memthe io.) 20. 2 ie a eS 57 61 
Third year, second six months___....................------ 59 63 
Poures veer, first six months... -...............i......--.. 61 651% 
Fourth year, second six months___-_.........-...--.---.-. 63 674% 
i AiR SARE. 5 Sed SAME ES 8, EEA ESS EE SEERA SESE SEARS 47 50 


Railroad Station Employees—Boston & Maine Railroad Co. 


AN INCREASE in wages of two cents per hour was given by an 

arbitration board consisting of Victor S. Clark, P. J. Clair, and 
Benjamin Thomas, by award of April 25, 1927, to the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Station Employees on the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
Benjamin Thomas, representing the company, dissented. 


Railroad Telegraphers 


B UFFALO, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co—The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers made’ an agreement with the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co., effective as to rates of pay 
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on February 1, 1927, the rates varying in the different sities 4, 
towns. The rates are given in eents per hour, as follows: First trick 
operators, 59.50 to 72.50, overtime 89.25 to 108.75; second and third 
trick operators, 57.50 to 70,50, overtime 86.25 to 105.75; trick Oper. 
ators and levermen, 65.25, overtime 98; first trick copiers, 73, oye. 
time 109.50; second and third trick copiers, 71, overtime 106.50: cy, 
distributers, 77.50, overtime 116.25; agent. operators, 61.50 to 79.59 
overtime 92.25 to 119.25; clerk operators, 60.50 to 65.50, OVertime 
90.75 to 98.25; relief agents, 77.50, overtime 116.25; agents, 63.50 iy 
74, overtime 95.25 to 111. The monthly rate for agents varies {roy 
$177 to $222. 


Nee THERN Pacific Railway Co.—An award was made by arbitrs. 

tors, Homer B. Dibell, E. E. Dildine, and B. C. Lewis, Apyi 
22, 1927, imereasing the rate of the telegraphers on the Northen 
Pacific Railway by 3 cents per hour. E. i Dildine, representing 
the company, dissented. ’ 


Railway Clerks 


N EW York Central Railroad—March 26, 1927, an arbitration 

board consisting of Victor S. Clark, Daniel W. Dinan, and 
William B. Wilson rendered a decision in a dispute between the 
New York Central Railroad and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, adding to the rate of pay in effect March 1), 
— , an increase of 6 per cent of existing rates for certain classes o/ 
abor. 

OUTHERN Pacifie Co. (Paeific Lines).—A board of arbitratos 

consisting of J. O. Davis, J. H. Sylvester, and W. B. Kirkland 
rendered an award in a dispute between the Southern Pacific (0. 
(Pacific lines) and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, effective Jaa- 
uary 1, 1927. The increases were as follows: 

Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, sub- 
foremen, and ether office, station, and store supervisory forces, 3 
cents per hour; employees devoting a majority of their time to cler- 
cal work or as machine operators, 5 cents per hour; clerical employees 
and machine operators being paid at a rate less than the full rate oi 
the position to which ferret | to be paid the full rate of such pos- 
tion and an increase of 5 cents per hour; train and engine crew 
callers, 2 cents per hour; assistant station masters, passenger (l- 
rectors, train announcers, gatemen, ticket collectors, station and 
assistant station baggagemen, and baggage-room employees (other 
than clerks), 5 eents per hour; baggage and mail handlers and parce'- 
room employees, 7 cents per hour; auto messengers, baggage and 
mail truck drivers, 5 eents per hour; operators of idaalt electric 
baggage and mail tractors, 7 eents per hour; janitors, elevator oper- 
ators, office, station, store, and warehouse watchmen and employees 
engaged in assorting waybills and tickets, operating appliances or 
machines for perforating, addressing envelopes, numbering claims and 
other papers, gathering and distributing mail, adjusting dictaphone 
cylinders, and other similar work, 2 cents per hour; station, platform, 
warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, and team track freight 
handlers or truckers, store helpers, store truck drivers and chauffeurs, 
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and others similarly employed, 4 cents per hour; store deliverymen, 

ang leaders, and apron tenders, 3 cents per hour; telephone switeh- 
oe eeenniorte 3 cents per hour. Sealers, sealers, and fruit and 
perishable inspectors to receive 2 gents per hour above the rates for 
truckers; stowers, stevedores, callers, pickers, loaders, locators, coop- 
ers, and freight platform tractor operators to receive 5 cents per hour 
above the rates for truckers. Employees without previous clerical 
experience as a clerical worker, hereafter entering service in the gen- 
eral offices at San Francisco and filling positions of clerk or machine 
operator to be paid $2.35 per day for the first three months, $2.55 

r day for the second three months, $2.75 for the next six months, 
and thereafter the established full rate of pay for the position oceupied. 

The board recommended that 1 cent per hour of the increase be 
used to adjust inequalities. W. B. Kirkland, representing the com- 
pany, did not concur in the award. 


Railways, Electrie—Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corp. 


TH Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation made a 
three-year agreement with Division No. 540 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electrie Railway Employees, of 
Trenton, N. J., April 1, 1927. The basie day’s work is nine hours 
except for men in the power house employed on three-shift forces, 
whose working time is eight hours. Work on snow plews and 
sweepers, as well as overtime, is paid for at the rate of time and 
one quarter. The agreement also includes bus operators. The 
hourly rates are as follows: 

To motermen and conductors, platform time, for the first three 
months, 52 cents; for the next, nine months, 54 cents; and thereafter, 
56 cents. Operators of one-man ears get 5 conts additional. Rail- 
road flagmen, 41.7 cents; track greasers, 45.68 cents; and eon- 
troller repairmen, 56 cents. 

Power house: Wateh engineers, 71.47 eents; oilers, 56 cents; first 
fireman, 65.52 cents; second fireman and eoal passers, 58.08 eents; 
utility men, 71.47 cents; and repairmen, 56 cents. 

Car shops: Blacksmiths, 59.57 cents; armature winders’ helpers, 
56 cents; carpenters, 59.57 cents; carpenters’ helpers, 56 cents; 
painters, 59.57 cents; painters’ helpers, 56 cents; electricians, 65.05 
cents; electricians’ helpers, 56 cents; pitmen, 58.38 cents; miscel- 

eous men, 41.7 to 56 cents. 

April 1, 1928, the scale is to he increased 2 cents per hour and 
April 1, 1929, 2 eents more. 


Retail Clerks—Belleville, Til. 


A TWO-YEAR agreement made March 15, 1927, between the 
_ Retail Clerks’ Local Union No. 219 and the retail merchants 
of Belleville, Iil., calls for an 814-hour day except on Saturday, when 
the hours are increased to 9 hours and 40 minutes for men and 8 
hours and 40 minutes for women, to be worked between 8 a. m. and 
5.30 p. m., 7 p. m. on Saturday. Clerks are to work until 8 p. m. 
the four evenings before Christmas eve and until 6 p. m. Saturday: 
during July and August. ‘The overtime rate is time and a half. 
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The scale for male clerks is $11 a week for the first six months, ¢)9 
for the second 6 months, and $14 thereafter. Women clerks receiy, 
$1 less. Clerks in the employ of a firm for a year are given ong 


week’s vacation with pay between May 1 and October 1. Ok 


we 
ni 
“THE Eastern and Gulf Sailors’ Association (Inc.), affiliated with the mm 

International Seamen’s Union of America, has the following ov 
monthly scale of wages for 1927: Boatswains, $75; carpenters, §8°): * 
quartermasters, $70; able seamen, $62.50; ordinary seamen, $47.5). 
Three-watch system, 8 hours per day. 


Sailors’ Association, Eastern and Gulf 


Typographical Unions 


EARDSTOWN, Ill.—Local Union No. 356, of Jacksonville, Tl], 
made an agreement with the printing offices of Beardstown and 

of Jacksonville for the year 1927. The working week in newspaper 
offices is to be 48 hours, in job offices 44 hours. For overtime time 
and a half is paid. The wage scale is as follows: Newspapers— Day 
work, journeymen, $41 per week; operator machinists, $43; foremen, 
$44; night work, $3 additional. Job effices—Day work, journey- 
men, 8614 cents per hour; operator machinists, 9014 cents; foremen, = 


9214 cents; night work, 6 cents per hour additional. Apprentices 
receive 45 per cent of the journeymen’s wage in the third year, 60 


per cent in the fourth year, and 75 per cent im the fifth year. 


pees Mo.—Local Union No. 350 made an agreement with the 
newspapers of Joplin, Mo., effective for three years from April], 
1927, with the following scale for a 48-hour week: Journeymen, 
$40; machinist operators and foremen, $43; night work, $3 additional; 
$1 additional after October 1, 1928. Apprentices receive 50 per cent 
of journeymen’s wages the fifth half year, 55 per cent the sixth, 60 
per cent the seventh, 70 per cent the eighth, 80 per cent the ninth, 
and 90 per cent the tenth half year. 


ITTSBURG, Kans.—A two-year agreement, effective February 
15, 1927, was made between Typographical Union No. 470) and 
employers in Pittsburg, Kans., contaiming the following weekly 
scale: Daily newspapers—Journeymen, $37; operators, $38; night 
work, $3 more. Job offices and weekly newspapers—Journey men, 
$33.92; operators, $34.83; night work, $2.75 additional. Machinist- 
operators, $2 extra. Foremen, $3 over journeymen. For overtime 
time and a half is paid. The hours are 48 per week for daily news- 
papers and 44 for job offices and weekly newspapers. 


WASHINGT ON, Pa.—Typographical Union No. 456 made an 

sageemnenst for the year 1927 with the job printers of Wash- 
ington, Pa., calling for a wage of 93 cents per hour and a 44-hour 
week; also a 3-year agreement with the newspapers calling for 4 
48-hour week at $47 per week for day work, and $50.50 for night 
work, foremen $3 additional, with an increase of $1 on January !, 
1928. Apprentices receive 50 per cent of the journeymen’s scale 
the third year, 6624 per cent the fourth year, and 75 per cent the 


fifth year. Both sets of workers receive time and one-half for over 
time work. 


tit | 
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ANESVILLE, Ohio.—Typographical Union No. 199 made a 
Z three-year agreement with the employing printers of Zanesville, 


Ohio, 


effective February 1, 1927. 


work 48 hours a week and book and job offices 44 hours. 
work on newspapers foremen receive $47 a week and journeymen $44; 
In book and job offices fore- 


night workers receive $3 additional. 
men receive $43 and journeymen $40; night workers $3 more. 
overtime is at time and a half. 


every one is to be increased 


by $1. 
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Salaries Paid in Public Schools, 1926-27 


By its terms newspaper offices 
For day 


All 


February 1, 1929, the scale for 


HE National Education Association has recently published a 
; report ‘ giving detailed data as to the salaries paid to teachers, 
principals, and other employees of the public schools in cities 


of various sizes. 


Table 1 shows these data in summary form: 


Taste 1. MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN ag a ag OF CITIES OF EACH CLASSIFIED SIZE 
N 1926-27 








Occupation 


Median salaries in cities having population of— 











2, 500 to 5, 000 to 10,000 to 30,000 to Over 
5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 100,000 
(557 cities) | (374 cities) | (298 cities) | (147 cities) | (59 cities) 

Elementary-school teachers.....2....-.-.-- $1, 176 $1, 281 $1, 381 $1, 565 $2, 008 
High-school teachers: 

oN I ea Se 1, 346 1, 440 1, 57% 1, 804 2, 213 

ESS Sp ES 1, 550 1, 671 1, 806 2, 060 2, 580 
Principals: 

Elementary schools...............--..- 2, 319 2, 229 2, 250 2, 536 3, 437 

Junior high schools _.............--...- 1, 779 2, 068 2, 609 3, 229 3, 946 

Senior high schools ................:... 2, 333 2, 821 3, 424 4, 138 4, 813 
Other employees: 

Se sae eee ee 1, 564 1, 578 1, 587 1, 573 1, 569 

Clerks, principals’ offices _._.........-- 804 891 y42 983 1, 501 

Clerks, administrative offices _......._- 932 1, 105 1, 220 1, 264 1, 534 

SI eae ee 8 ee 1, 202 } a 1, 309 1, 452 1, 390 

Attendance officers. ................... (2) (*) 1, 210 1, 775 2, 022 




















* Below $600. 


1 National Education Association. Research Division, Research Bulletin, March, 1927: Salaries in 


city school systems, 1926-27, Washington, D. C., 1927 


51537°—27-—-8 
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Table 2 shows the same data by States, for teachers and principa)s. 


TABLE 2.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS IN SCHOO{s op 
CITIES: OF CLASSIFIED SIZE, 1926-27 7 










































































a 
Cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population 
f a 
Elementary Junior high Senior high Elementary Junior high Senior high 
State schools schools schools schools schools schools 
Teach-| Prin- |'Teach-| Prin- | Teach-| Prin- | Teach-| Prin- | Teach-| Prin- Teach-| Prip. 
ers cipals }) ers cipals| ers cipals} ers j|cipals} ers j|cipals| ers cipal 
| 
| — 
Ala........ SS ieee | $933 |..°_.._| $1,157 |....-.- RE eae $1,110 |___ 
Ariz.......| 1,477 {$2,025 | 1,400 |_.....- . } ee 1, 440 |$1, 700 | $1,725 |.-.._.- 1, 853 |$3 509 
a ee SP 961 }_.....- | ee 766} @ ee 1,197} 
Camt.....- | 1,614} 1,938 | 2,279 }._____- 2, 406 |$3,900 | 1,627| 2,100} 1,721 |__.___- 2, 305 | 3.709 
Colo......| 1,226 1, 544 | 1, 377 me | 1, 621 | 2,700 | 1,399 | 1,767 | 1,494 |$2,250 | 1,744 | 3-9 
Conn. -_..- | 1,236 | 1,850} 1,683 |__..._- |} 1,556 }_...._. 1, 284 | 1,613 | 1,575 | 1,750! 1,675 | 3.19 
Del. ...... Se” See Meats NS BS" SRA Sree Peer eee Deas. eae s 
} «TE he BRAS AEM ‘MAGE SS Bek. Bhue : Bikes es 1, 050 |_.__... gt (ee 1, 288 
Oa. 5255-48 FSO) dete oe . BOO bi..3- 43 Le icc bP TGR PS reE 1, 309 
Idaho-._.- Lg Sialhiols fe 7 Vekenee i ¢ aN 1, 243 | 1,417 | 1,338 |__....- 1, 569 | 2 
| 
ae: 1,138 | 1,383 | 1,467 |....... | 1,646 | 2,700} 1,073} 1,369} 1,350 |____... 1, 567 | 2,95 
SS eR | 1,168 | 1,425] 1,267 |__._.-.) 1, 309 | 2,325 | 1,194] 1,413| 1,348 | 1,950) 1,589 | 2.4% 
lowa__...-. | £107} 1,243 | 1,178! 1,400| 1,452} 2,175| 1,140} 1,325} 1,344] 1,850! 15509 | 20: 
Kans._...- | 1,034} 1,370} 1,238 | 1,750! 1,558) 2,375 | 1,191 | 1,419] 1,404 | 2,350] 1,578 2.2% 
Rae Bee 8 i 5 eee | 1, 278 | 1,875 965 | 1,367 | 1,000 |._..__. 1, 383 | 2 6% 
| 
7 a SS Be 8 RS SRR BS) ae es7 1. 21908 t..........:- = 1, 150 i 
Me......-- Oe Y.2c,.. gg apie 1, 392 | 2,750 999 5 1,3 F 
Te WOES  ) aeee rae Bis sic CY Lo | ae em Sonree 1, 542 
Mass......; 1,221] 1,500 | 1,488 |...__.- 1,563 | 2,625 | 1,365] 1,625] 1,577 | 2,550} 1,728 " 
Mich.____. | 1,311 | 1,475 | 1,639 | 1,850! 1,620/2,633} 1,342] 1,583} 1,544 | 2,150] i,783 | 2,39 
Minn.....) 1, 123 | 1,364 | vane 1,450 | 1,431 } 2,083} 1,198] 1,350] 1,507] 1,750) 1,464 | 2.2% 
Miss...... } | RES LE ss as cccesitildiel i «aoa Lawes... 00G4. asewe 1,210 | 2, 225 
Mo. ......] 881 () ph ll | 1,317} 1,875} 1,211}; (@® 3 See 1, 547 | 2,550 
Mont.....| 1,600 ]...._..}.......- yee 1, 750 }.....-. 1,390 | 1,790} 1,530 }_-.___.].__-- : 
I oii | 1,191 | 1,380 | 1,250 |... 1, 500 | 2,350} 1,234] 1,333 1,389 |....-.- 1, 623 | 2,875 
| | 
Nev.......| 1,450 |......- ROWS 1 ie. 5 eS Sees See a EE —_— 
oe Be a | 1,025 et ae. & oof sa i: 3 Se See Seti 1, 463 
N.J__....-| 1,428] 1,800] 1,769 |_.__... 1,893 | 2,750 | 1,554] 2,150} 1,782 }__.__.- 1, 970 | 3,40 
N. Mex...) 1,319 |.......} 1,263 |_..._.. 1, 578. -222.-- 1,306 | 1,600} 1,250 }_..___- 1, 620 | 2,850 
“ Sree | 1,542 | 1,890 | 1, 711 | 2, 350 1, 839 | 3,533 | 1,65641,900} 1,790 }_..___. 1, 904 0 
| ae Ewes | 1, 20) he... -.- 1.5. 1, 263 | 2,250 | 1,215 |....... B00 4 .n-.2: 1, 528 
N. Dak...| 1,156 |__.___. | 1,275 | 1,725 | 1,48812,050| 1,315) 1,538} 1,345| 1,850} 1, 633 | 2,50 
Ohio. _.._. | 2,176 | 1, 40 | 1, 377 1,850 | 1,615} 2,550} 1,111] 1,370) 1,269) 1,900} 1,571 | 2,0 
Okla...... | 970] 1,375) 1,145 |....... 1, 390 | 2, 200 964 | 1,425} 1,065 |...__.- 1, 387 | 2,450 
Oreg.---.- | 1, 169 1, 538 | 1, 243 | 1,650 | 1,298 | 2,067 | 1,237] 1,680} 1,334 }__.__-- 1, 538 | 2 
) er emerge | 1,155] 1,600] 1,450 }_.....- 1,613 | 2,300} 1,425] 1,625| 1,514 |__.__-- 1, 702 | 2,750 
is Banda Se ae A GOP Lenoideciicebwees Hh, 5 Beaietten 1, 433 | 1, 475 |--...... sav RE 1, 763 
ee | + RE hae at FE eee 1,098 |. ...._- 951, } 1,250 }-.......j-..-_-- 1, 213 
S. Dak...) 1,150] 1, 450 { 1,275 |... -__- 1, 565 | 2,400 | 1,321 | 1,475} 1,500 }.-._--- 1, 756 j 
een... | $30} @® | 1,000]--....- 1 2,050; 943 }_...._. 1, 088 |... 1, 383 
| 
| Se. | 94!) 1,307) 1,154 /..-__.. 1,327 | 2,025 964 | 1,329 8 Ranch 1, 373 | 2,067 
Utah._.... 944! 1,463 | 1,275 |....._. gS | eae Brees Veh ee PESSe “a 
Seat 950 |__..._- Barwin Fie 5 3 pee 1, 107 | 1,450 | 1,367 |__._.-- 1, 710 
ee PM thot | OBR 1, 086 |._.__.. 932) © + fae 1, 171 | 2,550 
Wash. .... | 1,269 1, 800 | 5, ae 1, 562 | 2,175 | 1,261 | 1,592{ 1,417 |_...._- | 1,579 
W.Va....| 996} 1,325] 1,286 }_....-- 1,650 | 2,550 | 1,057 | 1,830} 1,300 |__..-_- | 1, 589 |... 
| ERS... | 1,179] 1,367| 1,344}__.___- 1,591 | 2,125 | 1,264/ 1,438| 1,500| 2,175 | 1,655 2.9% 
Wyo...... | 1, 526 |....... 1, 467 |......- 1,800 | 2,650 | 1,439 | 1,833 | 1,575 |_-...-- | 1,840 ” 
! TN aaeslly 
1 Teaching principals. 2 Less than $1,200. ’ Less than $600. 
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up 2e—-MEDIAN SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS IN SCHOOLS OF 
Tas CITIES OF CLASSIFIED SIZE, 1926-27—Continued 








— 
Cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population 





Elementary Jmniior high Senior high Elementary Junior high Senior high 
schools schools schools sshools schools schools 





Teach-| Prin- | Teach- i Teach- i Teach-| Prin- : i Teach- | Prin- 
ers | ers i ers i cipals i ers jcipals 





— 


Ig.------| $893 $1, 295 
img ' 2, 070 


1, 383 
2, 455 
1, 811 
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TABLE 2—MEDIAN SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS IN SCHOojg 
CITIES OF CLASSIFIED SIZE, 1926-27—Continued a 






































Cities of 109,000 population or over 

Elementary Junior high Senior hich 

State schools schools schools 
——|—____ 

Teach-| Prin- Teach- | Prin- | Teach-! Prin. 
ers cipals ers cipals| ers Cipals 
alle pleinsed Stel pee Riba nea ine IE cE woe vs $1, 990 |$1, 950 | 2 cet aod bei $2, 800 | $5. o% 
MPU bapstasatesdconcheor tas secescusgunan th aeeneonnnee 1, 638 [---.-.- | $2,040 1$3,300 | 2, 34 900 
PR ag ERE ge GR eeys mere! Ut Ease Le epO eS, HPAL 1,7 2,041 | 1,916 3,700 | 2,2 733 
Wins anger t= d>gnk—die Garr aap =~ gna aie sme oine neta Bp SER A —mtenemlowcccome|-c---.-| 1,97 300 
Beh opcaras Na si edict ters Lee cats goes oeneiiteostinnipcbapenteter onidstien nae dan mh vk y Oh xia Pca 2, 005 
RS RE ITI lad EN En ee ES et ek Gel He LTR, See pig areas Peed 1, 697 | 3,142 2, 51! 4 
a. Sl ch nc oe Oa aiken oelhete + mudmmeed aa cae 1, 730 1, 922 2. 023 3, 800 2, 4% 1 
TESST SE Be: SURE ote a Set RC ay gee x BT | 1,969 | 2,400 | 2,553 | 5,250 | 2,593 | 5.975 
A ing EEE fake c.: Ats cd Tpty Sale ee Scs j B a peRioatiiee: ghee ye Sw 1, 753 | 2, 000 1,968 | 3,357 | 2, 29 4 375 
EER RE a rg a I aaa Aes Ms Lea 1,954 | 2,450} 2,188 | 4,100 | 2,¢ t' gen 
Preah Dito > ern Shnsaheaintiee sites Ranson Ses cis ake ee oe EG in 2 dire dale 244 | 4 1% 
2 PBR OE Sian sth ltt Big ngs 2 Sait Oe bigin . F Lo 2, 009 2, 250 2, 394 450 3, 1 7, 
SRS REE ORE | SENETGS ORS on. a) Sm) ey FECES. TG: 2, 578 | 2,975 | 3,217 | 4,400 | 3, 20 6, 318 
Re aia FR ERR IR Eb IEA Tah aly tac ely. yaaa RR peck Foc 2,007 | 2,647 | 2,213 | 3,900 | 2,568! 4.429 
WEN 6. CCM E AIG aah Lo cL. i eae ie cD ne 2,00 | 2,425 j.-.~....]_...-.- 2,243 | 4.971 
Wiad a Seka rg dk osa ob nS bose enes kh auaen ee 1,780 | 2,480 | 2,352 | 5,000 | 3,161! 5.50 
re Ba eae Foe an i er ae a eee oe ae Pee ts... 2,181 | 4,500 
SESS OE ey Steere pee apart ge NUT ee TEE SREM, 1 ey 1, 336 | 1,75 1,408 | 2,483 | 1,800) 4,500 
yea aR Sy ae EN ge a Dla BES. ps8 TC 1,550 | 1,800 | 1,579 | 3,250 | 1,871! 3.30 
Mk os Sc ool ae ork oe So ai dee ca eee eee eae Beg De 1,773 | 3,425 | 1,942) 4,00 
Ni en Rn tas a oi at Sie a pe BE Be 1, 663 | 3,667 | 2,000) 4,100 
Weeees eS eS ero seek bee a eee A ah > 4 {SR Se 2,148 | 4,160 
We ik ov stacetcnebti ad de wih Mere} ddan ees chines Sie Ieee 2,401 | 2,850 | 2,200 | 4,100} 2,600) 5,000 














Besides the above, the report gives for each occupation, the distr- 
bution by salary classes, lowest and highest salaries paid, and illus 
trates the information by charts of median salaries. 





Adequacy of Incomes of Unskilled Laborers in Chicago 


COMPARISON of the earnings of 467 unskilled and semi- 
A skilled laborers in Chicago earning from $800 to $2,400 in 1924, 
or an average of less than $1,500, with the budget estimates 
established by the Chicago budget investigation in 1912 and revised 
from time to time down to 1925, shows that in approximately two- 
thirds of the families the earnings were insufficient to provide a stand- 
ard of living equal to that provided in the budget, and that about 
three-fourths of the families studied had supplemental incomes, thus 
enabling them to approximate, if not reach or exceed, the budget 
standard. An analysis of the general living conditions of the whole 
group of wage earners and of the food consumed by a smaller number 
of families apparently shows that families living on a lower standard 
than that poe by the budget estimates “‘are living under condi- 
tions which fail utterly to provide a standard of living that will make 
possible a high standard of physical, mental, and moral health and 
efficiency for adults, the full physical and mental growth and develop- 
ment of children, and provision for their moral welfare.’ 
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These conclusions are set forth in a summary of an investigation 
made in Chicago in 1924-1926 by Dr. Leila Houghteling of the faculty 
of the graduate school of social service administration in cooperation 
with the local community research committee of the University of 
Chicago and the Chicago Council of Secial Agencies,' for the purpose 
of ascertaining “facts in regard to the standard of living as found in 
the families of unskilled laborers in Chicago in order to judge whether 
the budget estimates for dependent families set too high a standard 
for families who were being supported by relief agencies.” 

Twelve firms cooperated in the investigation and furnished the 
names of 2,317 unskilled and semiskilled laborers employed in 1924, 
and later the earnings of those who furnished the schedules. This 
classification included “men definitely not of the skilled trades who 
were engaged in unskilled or semiskilled work earning approximately 
$30 a week or less.”” This wage clause, however, was later modified 
to meet special conditions reported by the firms. For various rea- 
sons the information could not be obtamed from many of the families, 
so that the data in this report are based upon a total of 467 schedules. 
The report covers facts regarding— 

(1) The total income of families of unskilled laborers; how far this income is 
derived from the chief wage earner; to what extent it is supplemented from other 
sources; what those sources are; and whether, when all possible sources have been 
utilized, a ‘‘normal standard” of living is maintained; and (2) the relation of this 
standard to that set up by the Chieago budget in order to ascertain whether the 


Chicago budget is secking to create for dependent families an unreasonably high 
standard of living. 


Composition of Families and Households 


[HE 467 families studied included such as consisted of not less than 
three persons—father, mother, and one dependent child—where 
the man had been on the books of a firm for at least a year. Many of 
the families, however, included more than three persons; 97 families, 
or 20.8 per cent (the largest group), contained five persons; and 46.1 
per cent contain more than five persons. Children m school but con- 
tributing in a small way to the family fund were included as depend- 
ents. ‘l'wenty-four per cent, or 112 families, contained two depend- 
ent children, while 59 per cent had three or more. This latter fact is 
regarded as significant in relation to the adequacy of the father’s 
earnings and the family fund to meet the demands made upon them. 
Then, many families had other dependents—20 of the 37 families 
reporting these having also three or more dependent children. 


Family Earnings 


‘THE earnings of the men varied from $800 to $2,400 a year, about 

one-half (55.1 per cent) earning less than $1,400, and about 95 
per cent earning less than $1,800. Four per cent earned less than 
$1,000. A reason for this wide variation in earnings was the inexact- 
ness of the definition of the words “unskilled”? and ‘‘semiskilled,’’ 
some being included who might conceivably have been omitted 
altogether. Then, wages varied greatly in the firms cooperating; 
one had a bonus system which materially increased the earnings of 


tae Social Service Review, Chicago, March, 1927, pp. 1-35: “The budget of the unskilled laborer,” by 
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the 20 men studied who were in its employ, and this served to bring 
up the average considerably. A point is made of the fact that the 
record of the earnings in this investigation was obtained from pay 
rolis and not from estimates made by the people interviewed ag has 
been done in other investigations of this kind. A check-up indicated 
that in only 3.1 per cent of the cases were the estimated earnings the 
same as the pay-roll earnings, thus justifying the policy of going to 
the firms for the record of earnings of each worker scheduled. A 
tendency to underestimate earnings was found. 

In nearly one-fourth of the families (108 or 23.1 per cent), the 
mothers were gainfully employed, about 50 per cent being in families 
where the chief wage earner was getting less than $1,300 a year, 
Nearly 53 per cent had three or more dependent children. About 64 
per cent of these working mothers contributed less than $500 a year 
to the family budget, 41.9 per cent contributed less than $300, and 
22.8 per cent contributed less than $100. Twenty-nine stated that 
they worked throughout the year. Some relief societies are endeavor- 
ing to keep mothers with young children out of industry. This 
necessarily increases the demands made upon the earnings of the 
husband, and consequently tends to make a wider difference in the 
family earnings and the standard budget upon which these same 
relief organizations base their assistance. 

Children contributed quite materially to the family funds. In 
33 families their earnings were under $500, and in 72 families less 
than $1,000. In all, 175 working children were found in 108 families, 
and only 7 of these were under 16 years of age. The supplemental 
income from other members of the family would appear to be a very 
important factor, since the report indicates that. the father alone was 
employed in 57.2 per cent of the families, the father and mother in 
19.7 per cent, the father and one or more of the children in 19.7 per 
cent, and both parents and one or more of the children in 3.4 per 
cent. Thus in 42.8 per cent of the families there were other wage 
earners than the father. 

Income from boarders and roomers and other sources proved to be 
material factors in meeting the budget needs of many families. 
Thus in 267 families, or 57.5 per cent, the earnings were augmented 
by these other sources. Boarders and roomers paid less than $300 
a year in about half the families, while only 17 families received more 
than $500 from this source. 

In 265 families reporting sources of income, where the man was 
found to be the only wage earner, 112, or 42.3 per cent, depended 
entirely upon his earnings. This number, however, represents 24.1 
per cent of the entire group of families studied, leaving approximately 
three-fourths of the families which had opportunity to supplement 
the father’s earnings. 

Bearing directly upon the point of the investigation, a table is 
given showing the number and per cent of families in which.the earm- 
ings of the chief wage earner, as reported by employers, were above 
or below the standard budget to which reference has been made. 
This discloses the fact that m only 98 families (32.5 per cent) of the 
302 included in this group (those buying homes were excluded since 
their expenditures are not entirely for current living expenses but are 
partly an investment representing the savings of the family) were the 
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earnings of the chief wage earner in excess of the standard budget, 
while in the remaining 204 families (67.5 per cent) the earnings fell 
below the budget standard. However, when all sources of income 
were considered, a far eater number were able to meet the require- 
ments of the budget. ‘Thus, in 186 families, or 55.4 per cent, the total 
family funds shows an excess over the budget. The report states at 
this point that— 

In all this discussion there are several facts which stand out clearly and should 
be emphasized. ‘The first is the fact that in more than two-thirds of the 337 
families for whom these comparisons could be made, the wages of the chief wage 
earner are not sufficient to maintain a standard of living equal to that provided 
by the Chicago budget for dependent families, and in some of these cases the 
deficit existing between the earnings and the budget is very great, amounting to 
one-half the man’s earnings. That is, in order to maintain a standard equal to 
the budget, he would have to increase his earnings by one-half. However, it is 
equally important to remember that when all sources of income are included, a 
far larger number are able to meet the requirements of the budget. But it is 
evident that even with all the sources of income included there are many families 
still unable to meet or approximate these requirements. 


The various items in the family expenditures are taken up in detail 
to ascertain whether the families under consideration were spending 
more or less than the items in the budget estimates. The results of 
this inquiry were found to be rather unsatisfactory, but seemed 
to indicate generally a lower standard in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the investigation as already noted. 
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Good Wages as a Factor in Industrial Prosperity 










E value of organization to industry was stressed by Hon. 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in an address before the 
__ Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, May 28, 1927. Formerly 
industrial combinations were feared, but a gradual change of attitude 
has taken place, so that to-day ‘‘we no longer ask how big is this 
organization but how useful is it. We know that the bigger the 
organization the harder it is to hide. Public opinion has become the 
real and sole regulator of our great industrial combinations. It asks 
of them only that they supply it at the lowest cost, with a liberal 
wage and generous treatment for their workers and a good profit to 
themselves.”’ 

The secretary urged that employers also combine for the purpose 
of admitting to their association only firms paying good wages and 
providing good working conditions. 

The head of one of the nation’s greatest industries is on record with the remark 
that you get nowhere in industry without contented workers—workers well paid, 
well housed, with no worries and no resentments in their minds. And let me 
cite right here one of the bitterest resentments a worker can feel. 

Men are urged to speed up their production, thereby increasing their earnings, 
and then are told by the management that this larger pay is ‘‘out of line” with 


standard pay in the same trade. It is only a way of giving him no more money, 
while getting more work out of him. Keep your worker’s production up, but 
pay him what he earns. : 

American industry to-day is permeated with a food will between worker and 
employer such as we have never known before. That good will we must strive 

maintain if for no other reason than because it is good business. The nearly 
forty-two million workers we have are the largest buying element in the country. 
They constitute a great and important part of our home market. A great metro- 
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politan paper conceded the other day that the practical, hardheaded men at the 
head of business now understand that our present prosperity is due in large part 
to good wages well distributed among our best and biggest customer—the workers. 


We want that prosperity to continue unbroken and one way to maintain it is {i,¢ 
payment of good wages. 


————=<8 000g __ 


Wages in France in October, 1926 


HE following were the average hourly wages in different occwp, 
T tions in Paris and other cities in October, 1925, and October, 
1926, according to the most recent annual wage study of 
the General Statistical Bureau of France: ! 


TaBLeE 1.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES, OCTOBER, 1925, ANp 
OCTOBER, 1926, BY OCCUPATION 


[Average exchange rate of franc=4.43 cents in October, 1925; 2.94 cents in October, 1926] 


Paris and its environs 

































































Average hourly wages | Average hourly wages 
i} 
Occupation ti Occupation | é Fs 
cto- | cto- | 2 
ber, a5 October, 1926 iber, 1 i, Oct of eT 9 'Z 
leider | s 
Males i Males 
Francs | Franes| Cents | Francs | Francs | ( 
Printers—compositors....| 4.55] 6.00| 17.6 || Metal turners.........._. 4.00; 4.95 | 1.6 
Bookbinders- -_........--- 3. 85 4. 60 13.5 Quarry men-_......-...-.. 3. 90 4. 75 | 1.0 
, Ee Pe 4. 50 5. 75 16.9 || Stone cutters........____: 4. 50 5. 50 | 2 
Wood turners__...-_. -._- 4. 00 5. 00 14.7 ||} Masons-_____.--__.-_. 2. 4. 00 5. 00 | 7 
Cabinetmakers__......_-- 4. 00 5. 50 fo bl Ce eee 3.7 5. 25 | { 
IS oti di ois <drleinc 4. 60 5. 00 ee GB A. . —— Sgiiriqedl RR apainetiet eae ihe 4. 00 4.50 | 2 
Carpenters... .....<-..-.. 4. 00 5. 00 14.7 || House painters._.__.____- 4.15 4.75 | 0 
5 Te tae 4. 00 4.75 14.0 || Ornamental carvers._.__- 5. 00 5. 50 16.2 
Pramas. eek 4. 00 4. 50 13.2 |} Brick makers_-_ _-_._.___- 4. 00 5. 00 | 14.7 
Blacksmiths. ._...2.-.1- 4.70 6. 00 Air et; |' ) ieee oe eee ae 4. 30 5. 25 | .4 
Locksmiths. ........-___- 3. 90 4. 50 13.2 
} 
Cities other than Paris 
| 
Males | Males 
a ae dla 2. 47 2. 80 8.2 ; ar 
Printers—compositors.--.| 2.98| 3.50) 10.3 || QUafry men--..----.-.... a 
Bookbinders-.......----- 2.84) 3.45 10.1 2081 3.48 10.2 
Se a ne a EEE 2. 59 2. 94 8.6 2 47 2 29 Q 5 
Saddlers—harness makers! 2.60 2. 96 8.7 3 05 3 46 | 10. 9 
Shoe makers... -._........- 2.47) 2.78 8. 2 2871 398) 496 
Tailors ew Reem me em eee we 2. 78 3. 15 9. 3 ry 7 4 2% 12 5 
Dyers—scourers_....-... 2.57| 2.92 8.6 2561 363| 89 
WOES a cee 2. 26 2. 66 7.8 2. 53 3. 06 | 9. 0 
Rope makers..........-..- 2. 42 2. 73 8.0 2 82 2 18 | 9 3 
Wheel wrights-.........- 2.82| 3.16 9.3 2081 242| 71 
b shear i ane pe 2. 89 3. 33 9.8 oti 
AP CI UR ae. 2.77 3.23 9.5 
Cab et Makers....-..._- 3.05 | 3.46 10. 2 ate t's | os 
olsterers.......-....- 2.98| 3.45 10. 1 : ods Mada 
+ Sawyers. ......4...%-- 2. 62 3.15 9.3 
Carpenters_.....-.-..-.-. 3.03| 3.46] 10.2 | 5 
Joiners........- bee sicded 2. 90 3. 33 9.8 1.51 1. 87 5.5 
Coppersmiths_._........- 3. 03 3. 48 10.2 1. 50 1. 84 5.4 
pO eat 2. 83 3. 27 9.6 1,41 1.74 5.1 
} ae tas 2. 90 3. 29 9.7 1, 52 1.83 5.4 
Blacksmiths... ..._....-- 2. 92 3. 33 9.8 1. 52 1.99 5.9 
| SRE RECT 2. 78 3. 24 9.5 1. 56 1. 94 5.7 
Stove makers.._......._- 2.79 3. 20 9.4 1, 52 1, 81 5.3 
See 2.81 3. 28 9.6 
Metal turners.__..._____- 2. 93 3. 39 10.0 
Watchmakers__........_. 3.08} 3.64 10.7 1.61 1, 86 5.5 




















i Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France, January-March, 1927, pp. 167, 168. 
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Real Wages 


N TABLE 2, also taken from the above-mentioned publication, a 
comparison is made of the cost of board and lodging in October, 
1925, and October, 1926, for an unmarried worker in the same 
localities in France for which wage data were secured: 


typLe 2--AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, COST OF BOARD AND LODGING IN FRANOBR, 
“OCTOBER, 1925 AND 1926, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF AND OF RETAIL PRICES 
IN NOVEMBER, 1925 AND 1926 


[Average exchange rate of franc=4.43 cents in October, 1925; 2.94 cents in October, 1926] 























Index numbers 
[1911 =100] 
October, October, 
Item 1925 1926 
October, | October, 
1925 1926 

Daily wages: Frances Francs 
nw nach vonccobuadhconearernengess 23. 25 26. 93 504 584 
AR GIR ne RE RS RS 12. 25 15. 29 535 668 
’ Cost of board and lodging per month___.___-....-...... 360. 00 422. 00 514 603 
Retail prices Of 13 articles !..................-..-.-.-... k: Pemeeseges, HaenconaeR: 465 638 








1 For November, 1925, and November, 1926, respectively. 


It will be noted that the index numbers of men’s and women’s 
wages were, respectively, 16 and 25 per cent higher in October, 1926 
than in October, 1925, while the index number of the cost of board 
and lodging for an unmarried worker was 17 per cent higher in 
October, 1926, than in the same month of the preceding year. The 
retail price index (based on 13 articles), however, showed an increase 
of 37 per cent in November, 1926, as compared with November, 1925. 
This mdex, relating as it does to articles of prime necessity alone 
represents the influence of price changes upon the cost of a fixed 
standard of living, while the cost of board and lodging of single 
workers may represent changes in the standard of living. 





Wages and Conditions in the German Textile Industry, First 
Quarter of 1927 ' 


UMORS of general increases in rents effective from April 1, 
R 1927, caused a general agitation on the part of union workers 
for higher wages during the first two months of 1927. The 
workmen’s associations gave notice that the existing wage agree- 
ments would expire in April, 1927. Partial strikes occurred in 
various textile manufacturing centers that were provisionally 
settled by arbitration with the consent of both parties to enter imme- 
diately into negotiations concerning wages, working hours, holidays, 
and other factors. These negotiations are still pending. With 
a few exceptions, they have proved fruitless up to the present. In 
the Reichenbach (Silesian) cotton industry, the wage rates were 
increased by 9 per cent on March 8, 1927. Due to a strike embrac- 
Ing about 45,000 workmen in the “Lausitz” (Eastern Saxony) 





1 Report from George P. Waller, American consul in charge at Dresden, dated May 6, 1927. 
[113] 
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cotton goods and blanket industry, wages were increased by a} 
5 per cent (provisional settlement). In general, the wage situa 
has departed from its stability of last year and become very actiy, 
and restless. It is generally considered that an increase of textilg 
wages, at least those for skilled workmen, by 10 per cent, will }, 
necessary, due to the increase of rents by 10 per cent on April ; 
1927, and the new increase by another 10 per cent to take effect o, 
October 1, 1927. | 

The table below shows the tariff wages per hour and per week fo 
adult skilled and unskilled textile workers of the highest tariff clas 
during January and February, 1927, as compared with those in the 
other principal German industries during the same period: 


Out 
tion 


TaBLe 1.—TARIFF WAGES PER HOUR AND PER WEEK OF SKILLED AND UNSKILIF) 
WORKERS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND OTHER GERMAN INDUSTRIES, JA\p. 
ARY AND FEBRUARY, 1927 


[Converted into United States currency on par basis] 








—— 


Skilled workers ! Unskilled workers 






































Per hour Per week? | Per hour | Per week! 

Industry 
ae 
Janu- | Febru-| Janu- |Febru-| Janu- |Febru-; Janu- Fehr. 

ary, ary, | ary, ary, | ary, ary, | ary, ry 
1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 | 1927 

Textile: | | 
SR ee a St $0. 158 ($0. 158 | $7.57 | $7.59 $0. 132 [$0,122 | $6.34. % 35 
EE 8 nn bie icd each ath ao bene Shenbe .122 |; .122)} 5.88} 5.88} .008/; .008 | 4.48 4.71 
pS Eee eee | ee ee 246} .249 | 11.83 | 11.98] .216 | .219 | 10.39) 10% 
Candy and chocolate-_................-.-...--| - 202} .202| 9.70) 9.7 1744 174) 8.38) 83 
CE TU. Ou et al SSG ro. | , 228 . 228 | 10.96 | 10.96 . 199 -199 | 9.56 9.5 

Cardboard and paper boxes: 
Pees. ovo. 5. le hs St ia) Ce 6S8bh 8 TT aS 187 | 7.52) 72 
I iis ctintinintgitticadmivts bthatia. Setn tnelds } 121 - 121 6. 81 5. 81 - 100 . 100 4. 80 4.9 
i eal tiled pM the: 3 Eat BE at sali «208 254 | 12.14 | 12.18 » 145 . 145 8. 61 8. 64 
Metals and machinery 3____.._........--...-- .217 | .217 | 10.86 | 10.86 | .148 7 .148)| 7.40 7.9 
EERIE SPE RSE SS IE 2.2 .208 | .203 |: 9.73°| 9.78 | 171}: .172) 823) 8&7 
RIBAS Et Fak EE PEED Gee SEES An .274) .274 | 13.10 | 13.10; .222] .222 | 10.62) 10% 
WOOGWOFEING..... ..0scicths) ice dataiaciass -231 |} .233 | 10.98} 11.07} .201 |} .203 | 9. 56 9. 63 
| ARE REME.: — salle atin te Sj . 162 . 162 7.78 7.79 . 146 . 146 7. 00 7.0 
SRE a ag gee Mier COs PPR -196 | .196 | 10.57 | 10.57 | .154] .154] 8.34 8.34 
Average, all industries__............... | .226 | .226} 11.08 | 11.05) .159 | .159 | 8.20 8,22 











1 In the mining, metal, and textile industries, piecework has been abolished. 
2 Generally 48 hours. : 


® Including family allowances for male help for wife and two children up to 14 years of age. 
4 Time wage, including local additions and family allowances. 


Unemployment and Short-time Operation 


NEMPLOYMENT and short-time operation have reached 4 
minimum in the textile industry thro: ‘hout the German 
textile centers. In fact, in many special bras. .es, for example in 
the Chemnitz hosiery and glove industry, and in the tricot goods 
industry, there exists an acute lack of skilled textile workers which 
it is hoped may be eliminated by the introduction of special day 
and night textile lectures and by the establishment of new textile 
schools. Pressure is also being exerted against the Government 
with a view of prohibiting the emigration of skilled textile workers 
to the United States and other foreign countries where important 
and actively competing textile industries are arising. 
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The number of totally unemployed textile workers decreased 
from 54,500 on August 30, 1926, to 24,500 on February 28, 1927. 
The number of short workers decreased from 139,000 on August 30, 
1926, to 26,600 on February 28, 1927. Practically, the normal 
(pre-war) situation in the employment situation of the textile industry 
has been reached with these figures, taking into consideration that 
during the first years after the war many textile workers sought and 
Ijound work in other more profitable industries, especially in the 
metal and electrical industries. 

Table 2 shows the status of unemployment and short-time opera- 
tion in the German textile industries, compared with the total 
unemployment and short-time operation figures in the other principal 
German industries on February 28, 1927. 











T,sLE 2-—EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND SHORT-TIME OPERATION IN GERMAN 
; TEXTILE AND OTHER GERMAN INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY 28, 1927 









ee er peeripnarendi taianigemcestiearre—masastenns ee 
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Totally | | 




























































































unemployed | Short-time workers 
| Fully 
Tose unio Member- Equiva- | “am- 1 
ship p P ae ployed 1) 
7 er + er number , 
Number | gong | Number | cont | of totally 
unem- 
ployed 

po EE ae noe 357, 300 24,500 | 6.9 26,600 | 7.5 1,600 | 91,500 

. Clothing industry and trade.-_...__._-- 82, 900 16, 200 | 19.5 10,900 | 13.1 2,900 | 77,600 
} Leather (finished goods)_............._- 97, 100 16, 200 | 16.7 11,800 | 12.1 3,300 | 80,000 
a leather work (raw materials and half- Le 
) ae Sen GRRE 70. po 2 300 ia $ . 700 2 3 3 jan | a4 

RE a ee dU, > ‘ ° ’ § 
“Sno Saas 203, 400 | 21,900 | 10.8 14,800 | 7.3 2,000 | 87,290 
: Tobaceo............ eed... -bilbaline- 71,200 | 8,400 | 11.8 12,000 | 16.8 4,600 | 83,600 
. Book printers and binders__-_.........--. 187, 400 10,900} 5.8 6,400 | 3.4 900 | 93,300 
_—— | “mo| "ram lite] 2a £8) bes) som 
EEE a a ae my ’ Oe ’ ° se Pa?) 
Seco —-——---~—-- 2 ~---~-> | R. ra : 600 Ls : 3 he zs : 2, os &. = 
Se eee 72, 5 . : ; 7, 

2 ss GSN 753, 800 | 108,800 | 14.4 71,400} 9.5 1,900 | 83,700 
5 Chemical and paper___......._....___.. | 216, 800 27,300 | 12.6 12,400} 5.7 1,500 | 85,900 
J  . °°} PP pss | 490,200 | 199,400 | 40.7 1, 600 3 100 | 59, 200 
4 Wee | 270,000} 55,300} 20.5] 22,500] 83 2,000 | 77,500 
> Railway and postalemployees..........| 265,600 27,000 | 10.2 13,100} 49 1,400 | 88, 400 
: Other industries.............._......_- | 319,300 | 21,000] 6.6 5,600 | 1.8 400 | 93, 000 
F | RE eae 23, 604, 400 2559, 600 | 15.5 | 2210,700} 5.8 1, 400 | 283, 100 
———eEEEEeEeeee SSS ae ee rr eS 

a ee _.| 3,557,300 | 585,700} 16.5 | 234,300} 6.6 1,600 | 81,900 
ei ill RR i a | 3, 579, 500 | 786,300 | 22.0} 771,400 | 21.6 6,800 | 71, 200 








‘ Including short-time workers converted into equivalent number of fully employed. 
Not the exact sum of the items but as given in the report. 









Wages in Madrid, Spain, 1914 and 1925 


ee we 


VERAGE daily wages and hours of labor in Madrid, Spain, 
for the years 1914 and 1925, by industries and occupations, 








g : ; : : 

h are shown in the following table, which is taken from: the 
; Spanish Statistical Yearbook.' 

e wane: Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Jefatura Superior de Estadistica. Anuario 
t tico de Espafia, 1924-25. Madrid, 1926, p. 454. 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN MADRID, SPAIN 


1925, BY OCCUPATION 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





[Peseta at par =19.3 cents: average exchange rate for 1925 was 14.3 cents] 



































» 1914 AN) 








“3 om iil 
1914 1925 
A Veraga 
| - daily 
| Industry and occupation Aver: Aver- | 4 ~ th 
Average | ,08), | Average | 28° | United 
daily wage ” | daily wage | “OUTS | « 
per per > ) 
day day | Currency 
Metallurgical industry: Pesetas Pesetas | 
Locksmiths (artistic work).........----+..-... 4, 00- 6. 00 9 | 9. 00-i2. 00 8 | 1. 
ee | eh calla lh nite Piesath seh 25 llr 4. 00- 6. 00 9 | 10. 00-14. & s 2. 0 
i lil ale cs eee 4. 00— 6. 00 9 | 9. 00-12. 00 8 1 9 
IE Xe ch ak cd slilh bb ini Ja a eel 4. GO- 5. 00 9 | 9. 00-12. 00 s 29~ 1 79 
Pn NTE ea ee ae 4. 00— 6. 60 9 | 9. 00-12. 00 8 20 ] "9 
SES DIRE ui? ees TREES FESS S 7. 00 9 | 9. 00-12. 00 8 er 
rawness Sh i i Te | 8. 00-16. 00 9 | 15. 00-20. 00 g | 9 9 op 
eens DOGRNER.... sk 8b ee Lana 7. 60 9}; 8. 00-10. 00 ts 1 43 
fo ie a seit eohi-n ase warn Saceee | 4.00- 8. C0 10 6. 00— 8. 00 8} .&% 4 
Molders, iron and metal___.___.--.--22-2 2.2... | 5. 00+ 7. 00 9{ 9. 00-12. 00 8 | 1.29.1 % 
Construction industry : ‘ 
RR EONS he Se Bes» paycyané Pl | 4.50- 5.00 | 18-29 10. 00 8 | Lg 
PAVEMONE IAYCLS .. . .. 20 cone ssessccewensens | 6. 00- 6. 5 8 15. 20 s 2.17 
SS SRE BEE 0 Se 3. 50 9 10, 25 8 17 
SE A hin diiheninwinmemeceoasasguiey nein 4, 50 8 12. 00 8 7 
Ornamental sculptors.................-........ 9. 50-10. 00 8 | 16. 00-20. 00 8 | 2.29- 2% 
Stucco’ piascerers sf . siionws5--- ~~~. uuaew ss 6. 00 8 12. 50 8 ") 
Hydraulic engineers and glass blowers_..._.._- 4, 50- 5. 60 9 10. 75 8 1. Bf 
Gas and electric workers__...........-.-...-.-- 6. 50 9 12. 60 8 | 1.72 
RE RR epee ee ae een L 4. 50— 5. 00 8 12. 5 . 1.79 
TE le 5. 00- 8. 00 9 12. 60 8 L73 
Bg eS ER RR: ey ae: 4.35 8 12. 50 8 1.79 
Rs ha ck dials cain dusnn +a ete 4. 50 8 1}. 00 8 1.57 
Tile makers_-_-..- eb vidiibte cotinn ann setbn biota 3. 00 ll 6. 80-10. 60 ® 97- 1,43 
SI « <'in durng cng L.- a Sed s tans 4. 50- 5. 00 9} 9. 45-10. 80 & 5= 1.4 
Printing industry (book): 
RS cide, od ties nconundn dane etien has 6. 50 9 | 11. 00-13. 00 8 | 1. 57-19% 
IN bint, deeded ide cdaneondnubacndcec dee 3. 50 9} 7. 50- 9.00 & 1,29 
ETO PO Ie SE ABLE EE +e 4. 50 9 | 12, 25-12. 58 §& 75~ 1.80 
SS EES oe Se © SADLER a! Oh te 4, 50 9 12. 25 8 | 1.75 
ER ER SEE ie i arcs «GRE? AS 5. 00 9 14. 50 8 | 2.07 
pennnnees. 2. 8 se lames 8. 00-10. 00 9 | 13. 00-25. 00 8 | 1. 86- 3.8 
Food indueay: Bakers. ..0i-.-. 2 hae 6. 00- 7. 50 (3) 9. 00-14. 00 @) | 1.29-20 








1 In winter, 


2In summer, 
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3 No specified hours 
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‘Seasonal Character of the Construction Industry in Ohio 


STUDY of the extent of seasonality of operations in the various 
A building trades in Ohio, covering the years 1914 to 1924, 
involving the importance of the construction industry in that 
State, the influence of weather conditions on construction activities, 
and a suggested remedy for seasonal employment in a branch of 
industry which in 1923 ranked third among the leading groups of 
industry measured by total pay roll reported to the Ohio Industrial 
Commission, was made at the request of the executive committee of 
the Ohio State Association of Builders’ Exchanges; and a report of this 
investigation has recently been issued." 

The report aims to show that the building industry, which has been 
termed the ‘‘balance wheel of American business,” instead of being 
regular in its movements and oscillating about a center as a balance 
wheel is expected to do, is “decidedly off center” and that ‘this 
seasonality is not necessary under the circumstances but is the carry- 
over of the customs and technique of a former period.” 

This industry in Ohio in 1925 handled construction contracts 
amounting to $451,000,000, in 1924 paid 7.83 per cent of the total 
wages paid by all industry in the State, and in the same year had 
raised the percentage of those receiving $35 or more per week to 
47.1 as compared with 1.3in 1914. Itis noted that while the building 
industry is one of the largest in the country, the typical construction 
firm is a small one and there appears to be no tendency to increase 
in size. ‘Thus, in Ohio, in 1924 as compared with 1914, there was 
in all cases an increase in the pay roll of the average firm but a 
decrease in the average number of wage earners employed. In 1914, 
a total of $11,222 was paid to workers the number of whom averaged 
19.9 per firm, while in 1924 the pay-roll total had increased to $17,533, 
or 56.2 per cent, and the average number of workers had decreased to 
11.6 or 41.7 per cent. 

The importance of the industry in the State is indicated by the 
following table, giving a comparison of wage and salary payments in 
all industries and in the construction industry. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS OF THE CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY AND OF ALLINDUSTRIES IN OHIO, 1914 to 1924 (EXCEPT 1922) 













Wage and salary payments 





Construction industry 







All industries 






























Amount Per cent of total 
ESS SEE a Re ee ee , $11, 222 37.6 

URS EONS ST ST GaP OR IREE Fs oo ea NER ES er Oe , 10, 342 35.4 ie 

SS oS ease eee L ears ae mee 37, 161 13, 112 35. 3 

NR os oe caceewmosameapes 43, 967 14, 983 34.1 
RS EG SES APRESS aye | SS 52, 859 16, 647 31.5 
LL en oo “ET REST peeees Rees 1 RMR G ne ea Ry 57, 777 17,847 30. 9 
ES A TG See ae a a ee 66, 089 23, 808 36. 0 
RTS t She SESS ERE RR EER GE EDEERE TERS 47, 784 15, 607 32.7 
SS A GE EEE RPE CRI SE eae 61, 606 19, 254 31.3 
a eo toes teien Sencksigees mniceemeatianienns 52, 611 17, 533 33.3 
‘Ohio State University. College of Commerce and Journalism. Bureau of Business Research. The 


Construction industry in Ohio, a statistical analysis of a seasonal industry. [Columbus], 1926. 
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The report gives a rather detailed statistical analysis (inchudins 
char ts) of construction records in the principal cities of the Sta)... 
order to show the significance of the industry and the extent oj ;;, 
ses asonal peaks and recessions, which are shown by the charts ig \, Tab 
quite irregular. a 


Extent of Employment in the Building Industry 


E influence of the weather on the construction industry js 9 
course the chief cause of its seasonal character, and this study 


attempts to measure the effect of the climatic factor in the State g| Feb 
Ohio. A highly fluctuating seasonal activity is recognized as , Age 
great economic waste, and this is found in the construction industry “ 
probably more than in any other major industry. It is essentially Tull 
an outdoor industry and it is entirely natural that it should experienc Aus 
an intense activity during warm months and a dull period duriny oop 
winter months. However, many contractors seem to think that th). No 
seasonal factor is the result of custom and may in some measure }; y 


avoided. A careful summary of weather conditions in three repr, 
sentative cities of the State (compiled from U.S. Weather Bu: y6i 
records) during the period 1909 to 1925, covering the daylight hour 
and including a determination of factors which would in all pro babili 

interfere with construction work, such as ice, snow, rain, and tempers 
ture, is contained in the report to show just how much elinatic 
conditions in that State may be expected to influence building o 


of 
tions, especially as measured by monthly fluctuations in oi os nt. ca 
Thus, during January and February, covering the years 1914 to 19.4, eo 


inclusive, on the average, only slightly above one-half of the workers m 
in the industry are employed, while less than three-fourths are cn- 
ployed on the average during five months of the year, and i 
only four months of the year are practically all (more than 95 per f 
cent) of the wage earners employed. In short, the fluctuation of 
employment in this industry due to climatic conditions is such that 
during the average year only 81 per cent of all wage earners are 
employed, and the average man has a chance to work only about 
ninemonths in the year. When part-time work is taken into conside- 
mich, (and an accurate measure of this is not available) it is probad, 
ays the report, that the actual extent of employment during the 
winte months is less than indicated, thus reducing the percentaze 
of employment to a figure even lower than 81 per cent—probably to 
75 per cent or less. 


i= 
te 
i 










This suggests that if the normal seasonal peaks and troughs could be smoot _ 
out, there would be an oversupply of wage earners. It has been sugges! 
some quarters that the present restrictive immigration law is resulting in a 
severe shortage of laborers for the construction industry. In view of the highly 
seasonal fluctuations of employment in the industry in Ohio, as above outlincd, 
and in further consideration of the fact that experience shows conclusively th 
winter construction is practical, the evidence points rather to an peermanned 
industry than to a shortage of wage earners. 


Seasonal fluctuations im the different groups of the building industry 
are considered in detail, with figures showing the average percentage 
of employment in each. 

The following table shows the average percentages of employmen' 
and unemployment during the years 1914 to 1924, inclusive, ba: 
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on the greatest number of wage earners reported in construction 
work in 1924, namely 85,301. 


qastz 2--ESTIMATED AVERAGE PER CENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
“ENT AND AVERAGE NUMBER UNEMPLOYED IN THE CONSTRUCTION IN- 
DUSTRY, 1914 TO 1924, BY MONTHS 























=— 
Average per Average per | Average nuin- 
Month cent of em- cent of unem- ber unem- 
ployment ployment ployed 

55.7 44.3 | 37, 778 
RY SE Te a 53.6 46. 4 39, 530 
oS la il Sl A I Sa 59. 6 40. 4 34, 462 
April. -...---------------------------------------------- 73.1 26. 9 22, 946 
SR ahi hnee > an niinpancrinind aera siih 81.7 18.3 15, 610 
pS Snes 8 AE ER aE A EE 91.4 8.6 7, 336 
oo RY NT ES i ae ae 96. 6 3.4 2, 900 
August Bala el i iden m had aminedin «age ad amecein oad 99. 9 ~~ 85 
September... <+.-+---------------- -- 20-2 -- +--+ oe on 100. 0 -0 0 
i TS IS Os SOR eg SORE 97.2 2.8 2, 388 
Nie ik op he os hy cp. ty 89. 2 10. 8 9, 213 
iinet iad on ow notes axigeetnhte—osnstn 74.2 25. 8 22, 008 
EL SA ae Se cee ee ee 81.0 19.0 | 16, 207 








The economic loss occasioned by seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment can not be accurately determined. The report states in this 
connection : 


It can be pointed out, of course, that the seasonal percentages of employment 
of wage earners can be applied to building employers also. When so applied it 
can be said that these figures indicate percentages of activity of the average 
construction employer. Not only is the employer subjected to a loss of business 
in the dull months, but his whole organization suffers because of his inability to 
keep this organization intact. The result is that he must build up a new organi- 
zationeach spring. ‘The chaotic conditions in the building industry are notorious 
and this factor of seasonality in activity is probably the greatest contributing 
cause. There is a further loss in that much work must be crowded into the busy 
season, resulting in feverish activity and the frequent use of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workmen for tasks which demand skilled craftsmen for proper performance. 
The losses occasioned by crowding all building activity into the warm season are, 
in the last analysis, borne by the public. 


The Remedy 


‘HE practicability of winter construction is pointed out, being 

amply supported by the experience of construction firms through- 
out the country. The technique of construction has assisted in this 
respect, for now many processes incident to the work may be carried 
on within doors and delivered to the job ready to be installed, and 
protection of workers has been developed so that many operations 
may be carried on during cold weather. These considerations have 
led to @ great increase in the volume of winter building in most of the 
larger cities of the country in recent years. 

Winter work involves some additional cost, estimated at from 1 
to & per cent of the total cost of the project, and there are fewer 
working-days, but these disadvantages are somewhat offset by the 
facts that labor productivity is greater because men are anxious to 
hold their jobs during cold weather, that material may often be 
purchased cheaper and more readily delivered because of less freight 
congestion, that the best labor is obtainable because the supply 
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usually exceeds the demand during the winter months, and that work. 
men are more efficient because not subject to the lassitude prevalen, 
during the heat of summer. 

The smoothing out of the seasonal curve in the construction jp. 
dustry may be accomplished, in part at least, if contractors will play 
to commence their various projects in accordance with the available 
labor supply so as to take advantage of seasons of underemployment 
with due consideration for the approximate time each craft will he 
required and the sequence of their operations. In this way labor may 
be kept employed more or less continuously and a material saying iy 
cost would result. It appears that the building industry itself j, 
convinced of the practicability of winter construction and Gover. 
ment and civic agencies are striving to regulate employment, but the 
reason why the seasonal curve of employment in this industry eon. 
tinues from year to year to rise during warm weather and to {al 
during the winter months is because, according to the report, the 
building public is not convinced of the desirability of winter con- 
struction. ‘The immediate responsibility, however, would seem to 


rest upon those in control of the building industry. 

In the last analysis, it is the public which builds and repairs structures; which 
must decide when such work is to be done. Construction firms operate on 4 
contract basis and the owner’s wishes are paramount. While the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the public, the immediate responsibility rests with the 
building industry. The executives of the building industry constitute the only 
managerial group directly affected by this problem. The question as to con- 
tinuous or seasonally fluctuating activity is a managerial problem and the solution 
of the problem must be initiated by the executives of the building industry. It 
is this group which must bring to the notice of the building public the advaniages 
of winter construction to the end that seasonal irregularity may be reduced to 
@ minimum. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in May, 1927 


MPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries 
decreased 1 per cent each in May, 1927, as compared with 
April. ‘This decrease in employment was largely seasonal and 

was smaller than in any year since 1923, when the volume of employ- 
ment was unchanged from April to May. 

The level of employment in each month of 1927 has been below the 
level of the same month of 1926, but in May, 1927, the difference was 
less than in any previous month and pay-roll totals had actually 
reached the level of May, 1926, despite the smaller volume of em- 
ployment, this condition resulting in an increase in per capita earn- 
ings of 2.2 per cent in May, 1927, as compared with per capita earn- 
ings in May, 1926. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for May, 1927, is 89.7 
as compared with 90.6 for April, 1927, 91.4 for March, 1927, and 91.7 
for May, 1926; the weighted index of pay-roll totals for May, 1927, 
is 95.6 as compared with 96.6 for April, 1927, 97.7 for March, 1927, 
and 95.6 for May, 1926. 

The May, 1927, report is based on returns from 10,768 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries. These estab- 
lishments in May had 3,071,266 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $83,633,965. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in April and May, 1927 


SEVENTEEN of the 54 separate imdustries had more employees 
in May, 1927, than in April, while 26 industries reported in- 

creased pay-roll totals. The increases in employment were largely 
in such seasonal industries as ice cream, sugar refining, cast-iron pipe, 
structural ironwork, sawmills, cement, brick, carriages, automobiles, 
and automobile tires. There was a seasonal drop in employment in 
the fertilizer industry of 36.8 per cent, followed by losses of over 5 
per cent each in the women’s clothing and the millinery industries 
and of over 3.5 per cent each in the chemical and the shipbuilding 
industries. ‘The iron and steel industry reported a decrease of 0.9 
per cent in employment and of 5.4 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

Notable advances in employment were made in May in four groups 
of industries—food; lumber; stone, clay, and glass products; and 
tobacco—and there was a small increase in the vehicle group. The 
decreases in employment in the remaining seven groups were led by 
a drop of over 10 per cent in the chemical group. The textile, iron 
and steel, and leather groups, and the group of miscellaneous indus- 
tries, each lost about 14% per cent of their employees. 

Improvement in employment in May over April was made in the 
Pacific, Mountain, and West North Central geographic divisions. 
The East North Central division shows a very small decrease in em- 
ployment, but the remaining five divisions each lost. about.114 per 
cent of their employees. 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN APRIL AND MAY, i927 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Ee i 
Industry lish- ' 3 7 
ments | April, fay, April, May, 
1927 1927’ |CHaNge! “97 1927 
Food and kindred produects___| 1,629 | 207,172 | 208,970; () $5, 305, 181 | $5, 476, 186 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
BN ee ith nin wisalatn agreed 179 80, 322 $1,250 | +12 055, 383 | 2, 135, 366 
Confectionery 268 27, 978 27, 659 -—Li 519, 042 532, 279 
fee cream... - 195 9, 113 9, 929 +9. 0 300, 055 324, 334 
ee Oe ees 325 14, 450 14,779 | +23 372, 688 390, 279 | 
te a ce sBcdigmenadl 648 65, 535 65, 219 —0.5 1, 770, 045 1, 786, 777 | 
Sugar refining, came.......... 14 774 10, 134 +3.7 287, 307, 151 
Textiles and their products___.| 1,902 | 617,321 | 609,745 () 12, 220,471 | 12, 109, 319 
Cotten goods................- 485 | 240,346 | 239,267) —0.4/ 3,982,167 | 3,966,427 | 
Hosiery and knit goods-_.._... 238 83, 390 82,721 | —0.8/} 1,619,855 | 1, 632,790 | 
f= SERRE eee: 197 57, 589 57,049 | —@.9); 1,207,075) 1,232,111 | 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 195 62, 336 60,920; -—2.3/ 1,366,239) 1,350,107 
Carpets and rugs-_--......- nite. 32 24, 845 24, 519 —1.3 655, 489 666, 263 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ 100 32, 163 31,584) —18 803, 756 769, G38 | 
Clothing, men’s. -_...........- 282 61, 045 60,189 | —1.4j 1,364,596 | 1, 364,031 | 
Shirts and collars__..........- 92 19, 700 19,518 | —0.9 326, 497 324, 124 | 
Clothing, women’s--....-..-- 205 23, 844 22, 483 —5.7 603, 538 535, 022 | 
Millinery and lace goods___..- 76 12, 113 11, 495 —5.1 291, 259 269, 427 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
| BRT TALS SR a FS: 1,827 | 682,314 | 673,229 @) 20, 712,566 | 20, 697, 456 
ae Os OM. .... >. niennocd> 210 | 279,625 | 277,069| —0.9j| 8,930,717 8,448,178 
Cast-wem pepe. ..-............ 49 14, 569 14, $46 +1.9 361, 455 363, 498 
Structural ironwork _---...... 153 22, 336 22,415 | +0.4 632, 172 658, 382 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products__.................| 1,001 | 251,340 | 246,115; -—211) 7,533,846) 7,404,075 
pC ee ee 63 30, 782 30,338 | —L4 786, 376 767, 973 
Machine tools... -...........- 153 ; 29,475 | —2.6 912, 821 906, 557 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 113 39, 229 38,738 | —1.3] 1,152,693 1,150, 528 
| OES Ts FASESEET IS IF Me Ae 85 14, 165 14, 233 +0. 5 402, 486 398, 265 
Lumber and its products______ 1,126 | 211,929 | 213, 767 (*) 4,651,660 | 4,762,243 
Lumber, sawmnills_........... 404 119, 615 122,872 | +2.7 | 2,358,606 | 2, 507, 193 
Lumber, millwork_._......... 244 30, 249 30,225 | —0.1 742, 906 757, 187 | 
Pucmene. 2. bs Se 418 62, 065 60, 670 —2.2 1, 550, 148 1, 497, 863 | 
Leather and its products_____- 373 | 121,929 | 119, 668 (4) 2, 798, 244 | 2, 717,758 | 
SR RE Sa ye PR on al 134 28, 058 27,637 | —1.5 704, 373 692, 797 | 
Boots and shoes -___.........-: 239 93, 871 92,031 | -—2.0/| 2,093,871 | 2,024, 961 
Paper and printing____________- 929 | 178,589 | 177,854 (4) 5, 844,123 | 5,821,384 
Panes ane mein... .....56<siu 221 59, 132 57,870 | —2.1) 1,565,355 | 1,541, 196 
ST SD hee oe 188 20, 134 19,931 | —1.0 453, 793 450, 085 
Printing, book and job___-.-_-- 309 50, 093 49,853 | —0.5 | 1,774,428 1,763,334 
Printing, nhewspapers........- 211 50, 230 50,200 | —@.1 | 2,950,547 {| 2, 066, 769 
Chemicals and allied preducts_ 318 98, 587 $1, 209 () 2, 885,936 | 2, 689, 
ne ee re 132 32, 590 31,433 | —3.6 898, 690 875, 127 
CRESTS PER ER ET Cae 124 12, 761 8, 063 | —36.8 237, 938 156, 234 
Petroleum refining-._.-.....-- 62 53, 156 51,713 | —27 {| 1,749,368 | 1, 658, 031 
Stone, clay, and glass products 680 | 114,864 | 116,180 () 3,079,663 | 3, 166,854 | 
Ie etl Sain cro tearcanpernaneanent 98 25, 932 26,551 | +2.4 775, 585 832, 984 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___. 34, 485 35,962 | +4.3 887, 986 957, 058 
ik a cal al 59 13, 571 13, 310 —-19 368, 754 341, 504 
sai 118| 40,876) 40,277} —1.5] 1,047,338 1,085, 238 | 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steci_____.._.._...... 213 58, i44 3, 335 () 1,380,722 | 1,483,585 | 
Stamped and enameled ware__ 70 20, 770 20,271 | —2.4 524, 056 518, 970 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
| EE s,s eee? 143 32, 374 32,464} +0.3 865, 666 916, 618 
products_____.__...... 133 42, 557 42, 895 () 714, 462 364, 123 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff__.......-... 30 8, 402 8,233 | —L8 126, 980 131, 232 
Cigars and cigarettes... -...-] 153 34, 155 34,642, +1.4 587, 532 632, 591 | 


1 The per cent of change has not been 
are unweighted and refer onby to the esta 
proper allowance is made for the relative d 
resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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us 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TNT ABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN APRIL AND MAY, 1927—Continued 




































































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Ptah. i as 
SPAS ente | ede”) Sag: PY ll M of 
en Apri, ’ pru, ay, 
1927 i927 |ehange| “1997 1927’ || Change 
_aliniaamiens 
yehicles for land transporta- 
 iisenneratarape 1,187 | 506,212 | 507,012 | () $16,707,103 $16,968,172 | * () 
Autemobiles_......----------- 203 337, 893 338, 816 +0.3 | 11, 606, 122 | 11, 676,475 +0. 6 
Carriages and wagons... ..... 66 1, 808 1,827| +11 40, 625 40, 407 —0.5 
Car building and repairing, 
electric railroad.....-....... 391 26,599 | 26,273 | —1.2 821, 322 826, 902 +0.7 
Car building and repairing, | 
steam railroad _............. 527 | 189,912 | 140,006 | +60.1 | 4,239,034 | 4,324,388; +420 
Miscellaneous industries......| 401 | 258,923 | 258,082) (1) 7, 747,690 | 7,725,439 | () 
” Agricultural implements___._. 88 | 25,900} 25,219; —27 748, 737,870 | 1.5 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies _---.__.- 164} 118,558 117,541 | —0.9! 3,516,004 3,516,981 | +(2) 
Pianos and organs. ........... 40 6, 977 6, 846 —1.9 201, 958 203, 385 +0. 
Rubber boots and shoes -- -... 10 17, 552 17,677 | +0.7 438, 114 451, 619 +3.1 
Automobile tires _--.........- 59 57, 047 59, 192 +3.8 1, 836, 935 1, 882, 635 +2.5 
Shipbuilding, steel -.--.-.....-. 40 32, 879 31,607 | —3. 1, 005, 821 932, 949 —7.2 
All industries ____._....... 10,768 3,004,460 (3,071, 266 (4) | 84, 056, 821 | 83, 633, 965 (@) 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
S New eT 1, 413 428,300 | 422, 676 —1.3 ($10, 340, 960 |$10, 399, 373 +0.6 
Mid@ie Atlantic. ..............--- 2,572 | 867,659 | 854,912 —L5 | 24,951, 336 | 24, 448, 473 —2.0 
East North Central_.............| 2,843 |1, 014, 690 |1,012, 882 —0.2 | 31,210, 456 | 31, 152, 577 —Q. 2 
West North Central_._......__.-- 1,044 | 157,878 | 159, 318 .9 | 4,048,356] 4,144,295) +424 
Ee 1,124 | 288,636 |} 283, 539 —1.6 | 5,482,582 | 5,355,178 —2.3 
Fast South Central___-.-.-.-...-. 473 | 106,863 | 105,283 | -—1.5| 2,113,382] 2,078, 227 —1.7 
West South Central. ............. 466 87, 964 86, 652 —-1L5 1, 870, 796 1, 892, 600 +1.2 
pe a a Sip 176 26, 045 26, 879 +3.2 743, 142 767, 437 +3.3 
poe SE ES a a 657 117, 625 119, 125 +1.8 | 3,295, 861 3, 395, 875 +3.0 
All divisions___._...._..__- 10, 768 8 094,460 3,071,266 | (1) | 84,056,821 | 83,633,965 | (4) 








1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may rep- 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


® resent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, APRIL TO MAY, 1927—12 GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


or mp from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 






































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
April, 1927, to April, 1927, to 
May, 1927 May, 1927 
Group Group 
Number — Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products__- Ee +3.0 || Metal produets, other than 
Textiles and their products __- —L?7 —2.1 iron and steel_............_- —0.4 +4.2 
Iron and steel and their prod- ise Bepacco p otnets._. tiie ohne +1.0 +7.1 
“8 ae —L5 —3. ehicles for land transporta- 
lumber and its products... +12 +3. 6 EF BE ORES fk le aati +0. 1 +1.2 
r and its products_____- —1.8 —2.9 || Miscellaneous industries..____/ —L6 —3.5 
per and printing._...._._.. —0, 8 —04 
and allied prod- AH industries________. —1,0 —1,0 
ee —10.4 —8.5 
Stove, clay, and giass prod- 
Wee. s....-......- +1.1 +2.0 | 
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Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in May, 1927, with May, 1998 


"THE volume of employment was 2.2 per cent smaller in May, 1997 
than in May, 1926, although pay-roll totals were unchaneced. 
The textile group of industries as a whole was in a decidedly bette, 
condition in May, 1927, than in the same month of the previoy 
year, the notable improvement shown in cotton, silk, and woolen 
goods and in women’s clothing having more than overcome the large 
losses in employment in the shirt and collar and the millinery indys. 
tries. There was a slight improvement in the paper and printine 
group, the gains in the printing industries being somewhat Jarge; 
than the losses in the paper-making and the paper-box indusiries. 
The most conspicuous advance over the year’s interval was in thi 
group of miscellaneous industries, caused by the spectacular increases 
m shipbuilding and in the automobile-tire industry, although the 
losses in employment in the piano and the agricultural implement 
industries and in electrical goods establishments had been marked. 
The food group of industries as a whole shows little change, increases 
in the fiour and the baking industries and in slaughtering being over- 
come by a large decrease in ice cream, an effect of the cool May of 
1927, and a smaller decrease in the confectionery industry. . 
The iron and steel group made a net loss in employment in this 
comparison of nearly 5 per cent, each of the eight separate industries 
having fallen off sharply. Other industries connected with building 
operations also fell off noticeably, and the chemical industries 
reported an average loss in employment of 1 per cent. 
Employment in the South Atlantic geographic division was nearly 
3 per cent greater in May, 1927, than in May, 1926, although both 
of the South Central divisions reported largely depleted forces, as 
did the remaining six divisions. Four divisions, including the South 
Atlantic, reported increased pay-roll totals. 


TABLE 3.—COM PARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, MAY, 1927, WITH 
, os 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weizhted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 
































Per cent of change, 'Per cent of change, 
May, 1927, com- May, 1927, com- 
pared with May, pared with May, 
1926 1926 
Industry Industry ; _ 
Number! Amount § Number | Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll | roll 
Food and kindred products_._| —9.2 +1,0 || Textiles and their products— 
Slaughtering and meat 108 ye ~aeaeahe . - 
| ES Se ‘ ar GG TUG 6s; casczrsz —4,0 
Confectionery -............. —3.6 —1L4 Dyeing and finishing tex- 
CASTE Ret —8.0 —8.7 SETS ah ERE I AP a +10 
bed penal AR +3.8 4+4.7 Clothing, men’s-_--_..------- —2.1 
Le ae SG +0.6 +12 Shirts and collars.....00.....}| —7.2 
Sugar refining, cane_.._.... —0.1 +0.4 Clothing, women’s. -..-..-- +5. 3 
at ~ +48 +49 Millinery and lace goods....| -—9%.4 
Textiles and their produ ty e 
Cotton goods -_.............. +4. 2 +11.3 || ren and steel and their 
Hosiery and knit goods__._. —0.8 +4.0 sit cand adcecbuton —4,9 
SN eS Se eee: +2.8 +4.0 Iron and steel_.............-| —4.6 
WwW and worsted goods..} +1.3 +3, 2 Cast-iron pipe............-- —4. 6 
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1926 TABLE 3. MAY, 1926—Continued 
027 = — — ~~ — ———————————— — — ————— sabnanaponguantnnananapnbsaiaapenepanenan ate > neared 
’ Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
May, 1927, com- May, 1927, com- 
tter pared with May, . pared with May, 
7 1926 1926 
a Industry Industry 
ia 
“n Number} Amount Number} Amount 
Tee on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
ise roll roll roll roll 
ing 
sania [ron and steel and their Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
pu prod ucts—Continued. ucts—Continued. 
las Structural ironwork.....--.| —3.6 —4.3 COUP dad enc vcdninconn —4.2 —6.8 
41, Foundry and machine-shop ES Re a ae —4.5 —3.8 
the Sean pescorseode —4.6 —5.3 
gag eS ES CR —6.9 —7.6 || Metal preducis, other than 
Machine tools__.......---.- —5.8 —4.7 iron and steel___...._._____. —5,1 —4,8 
che Steam fittings and steam Stamped andenameled ware.| —10.6 —5.1 
and hot-water heating Brass, bronze, and copper 
ent —— Se —7.9 —6.5 SS At ane —2.7 —4.6 
J re —6,0 —6.4 
My Tobacco products_______.___- —1.9 +1. 6 
Ses Lumber and its products_...| —8,8 —5,7 Chewing and smoking to- 
Lumber, sawmills. __....-.- —10.2 —7.2 bacco and snuff__......._- —5.0 —4.4 
e[- Lumber, millwork__.......- —10.0 —8. 6 Cigars and cigarettes_______ —1.3 +2.5 
of A ns —3.8 +1.0 
° Vehicles for land transpor- 
Leather and its products__..| —6,2 +3.6 CHORE . bows a Hci —71 —2.7 
' SE inatteresceenes —2. 1 —3.5 PUTCO TORNOR nin nae —2.7 +0. 9 
LIS Boots and shoes-.-_-........ +0. 5 +6.3 Carriages and wagons_____-- —18.1 —14.0 
1es Car building and repairing, 
Paper and printing__._...._.- +0. 2 +1,4 electric-railroad........... —1.8 +0. 4 
ng Paper and pulp____.._..__-- —4,4 —3.9 Car building and repairing, 
tas Pepe 5 cain ne —3.3 —2.0 steam-railroad_........._. —10.6 —5.6 
AUS Printing, book and job_-._. +1.6 +2.7 
Printing, newspapers...-..-.- -+-4,0 -+-5.5 || Miscellaneous industries____- +4.9 +9, 1 
, 4 Agricultural implements___- —9.7 —8.3 
riv Chemicals and allied prod- Electrical machinery, ap- 
4] ide a aca cndenccue —1.6 +6, 2 paratus, and supplies -___- —4.1 —0.6 te 
uD Chemicals. .._. ef. ig AN —1.0 +3.2 Pianos and organs.__..._.-- —ilL4 —14.0 Ar 
as an —1.4 —2.0 Rubber boots and shoes....; —2.1 +3. 1 ve 
: Petroleum refining. .......- —1,2 —2.7 Automobile tires_........-. +-7.6 +12. 1 ras 
th Shipbuilding, steel___------- 414.3} +117 am 
Stone, day, and glass prod- Bit 
ee 5 Pe a yee —3.3 —2.0 All industries ___________ —2,2 (1) Jt 
ala Sta aie —2.6) +3.7 ay 
; Brick, tile, and terra cotta. —2.2) (@) eB; 
H 3 | ' of 
ted Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions ~ 
= GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. oe 
Be, RT —3.3 —0.8 || West South Central..........-- —4,3 +1.3 
ne Middle Atlantic._.............- —5.2 —' © oe. oc ooo. a seade ease —2.0 +0. 6 
y East North Central_..........-- —1.2 A BD | a ey eg are em ee —3.6 (‘) 
West North Central_......____- —1.5 —0.5 
_ South Atlantic.................-. +2.9 +4. 6 All divisions___.......... —2,2 (‘) 
East South Central_............ —6.8 —4.8 
int 
1No change. te . 
Per Capita Earnings on 
PER CAPITA earnings in the 54 industries combined in May, 
A 1927, were unchanged from April, 1927, and 2.2 per cent higher 
5 than in May, 1926. 
5 Thirty-seven industries showed a gain in per — earnings in 
¢ May, 1927, as compared with April, 1927, and 41 showed a gain as 


compared with May, 1926. 
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TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, MAY, 1927, WITH APRIL, 1927, AND 






































MAY, 1926 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change May, change May 
1927, compared 1927, compared 
Industry ~ with— Industry with— 
April, | May, April, | May 
1927 | 1926 1927 | 1926’ 
Cigars and cigarettes... .........- +6. 2 +3.8 |} Woolen and worsted goods_....... +1.1 +18 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- Cheapleals.........-,s02-+--2-2--0- +0.9} +49 
Os tnt hon niieinetnanintal +5. 6 —2.2 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Chewing and smoking tobaeco ewe sepuiies. ..... 20557... +0.9 439 
ct Nos pag ES SE +5.2| +0.4 |} Printing, newspapers--__-.--....- +0.9/ 414 
EEE OR EAE +4.9} +6.5 | Paper and pulp_................-- 0.6) +04 
Ee ne a +3.9 —0.8 |} Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Structural ironwork----.....----- +3.8 —0.7 Ts wabiding oon adbdsSbsesesiseee +0. 4 —0.8 
Confectiomery- -. -....i.-. 22.22 +3.7 OF De Gk, 5 osu} tic cdcdtisstad +0. 4 40.5 
Lumber, sawmiills__.......-.---.-- +3.4 +3. 5 | Automobiles-_-_-.........--.--.--- +0. 3 +33 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___---- +3.3 +2.5 § Paper bozes.-..............-....-.. +0.2 41.9 
Carpets and rugs-_--.--..----..-.-- +3. 0 +9. 3 |} Shirts and collars_........----.--- +6, 2 +0, 6 
NS er os a, snmnnitlincosarenings +3.0 +1. 3 f} Cotton goods... .............----- +0. 1 +74 
Sugar refining, cane___....-- pan dkh +2.9 SOT BO. 6 a 6 i jdbebacecssizes.< —0.1 —17 
Slaughtering and meat packing...| +2.7 -+1.4 |} Printing, book and job_.__-....-- —0.1 114 
Pianos and orgaMs-.--..-.-.-..--.- +2.6 i Kk ta, ek RE eee oe —.8 —.8 
| Oe a oe +2.4 fel 1 ie SONG: sek uli. cho dctawascadston —9.9 —(.7 
Pee Was. . — nage ontensey +2.4 +5, 2 |} Automobile tires__.......-.....--- —1.2 +492 
Lamber, mibwerk.. ..5025....5. +2.0 +k, 7 meen. B Fb so i dsccccctcbscccve —1,2 +26 
Machine tools_-_.-.---. eenowsonna- +2.0} -+1.1 |} Cast-iron pipe_-.......-.--..----- —1.3/ -13 
Car building and repairing, elec- Boots and shoes___.......-..----- —1.4 45.5 
ES RS SS +1.9 pe SG ae es Peep eee ore —1.5 —0,5 
Car building and repairing, Carriages and wagoms__.._..------ —1.6 +5.0 
stenm reliremtl... i. ds asi 25s +1.9 +5. 4 |} Millinery and lace goods____._---- —2.5 +3.0 
Hosiery and knit goods_.........- +1.6 +5.1 |} Dyeing and finishing textiles_-___- —2.6 +21 
Stamped and enameled ware__--| +1.5 +6.3 || Petroleum refining. ____...-.__.-- —2.6 —1.7 
ps ee ETS +1.4 +0.7 |) Shipbuilding, steel____..........- —3.5 +2.0 
hi SS ea i +1.4 —0.3 |} Irom and steel__...-.............-- —4, 5 +0.6 
Agricultural implements____..__~- +1.2 Ee ey ch Sh oka i de —5.6 —2.8 
Steam fittings and steam and Clothing, women’s............ ---| —6.0 +1,2 
hot-water heating apparatus....| +1.1 +1.5 











Wage Changes 


HIRTY-FOUR establishments in 16 industries reported increases 
in wage rates during the month ending May 15, 1927. These 
increases averaged 6.2 per cent and affected 1,245 employees or 14 
per cent of the total number in the establishments concerned. 
Twenty-one establishments in 11 industries reported decreases in 
wage rates during the same period. The decreases averaged 6.4 
per cent and affected 3,722 employees or 55 per cent of all employees 
in the establishments concerned. 
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BLE 5e- WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN APRIL 15 AND MAY 15, 1927 



































































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wago rates 
Per cent of employees 
ustry Number 
Ind Total | reporting 
num- | increase Total In estab- 
ber or de- Range | Average number lishments | In all 
8 report-| crease reporting | establish- 
0 ing | in wage increase or | ments 
rates decrease in | reporting 
8 wage rates 
{ 
4 
: Increases 
5 — —_—_—_—— 
: Slaughtering and meat packing- 179 1 6 6.0 117 7 () 
: / he a ras 6} 05-10 5.6 53. 22 (1) 
: GEMINI, dads 04-4 05+---- -- 2 ~~~ 197 1 7 7.0 6 (4) 
: Structural ironwork - - -----.-.-- 153 4] 8 -15 10.6 12 10 (?) 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
his. pc nddn = | 1,0@ 3| 5 -1L8 11.2 34 7 (1) 
TE RRR | "153 1 20 20.0 3 25} i) 
lS CO Oe eee 85 1 3.3 3.3 75 30 1 
: Lumber, sawmills_-.......-..--- 464 1 5 5.0 20 14 (1) 
3 ae | ma ra ee Lo; 40 | 
Paper aD 2 ee , 
Pare Sie kn... -| 188 1 10 10.0 10 9} (2) 
) Printing, book and job - _--_.-- | 309 2/10 -29 20. 1 15 7 (1) 
) Brick, tile, and terra cotta___--- 405 4 5 -12.5 6.3 299 91 1 
| OS = ee fsb ele 59 af 5 5.90 5 7 (@) 
pS EE peg Cee a 203 3 5 -10 7.0 395 17 () 
) Electrical machinery, appara- | 
; tus, and supplies. .........--- 164 aj. Be~-s 3.1 117 7 (4) 
} 
Decreases 
} 
Slaughtering and meat packing_| 179 2/10 -20 12.8 43 52 (4) 
Hosiery and knit goods----.--..-- 238 1 10 10.0 101 100 (1) 
a i 197 2 8 8.0 545 83 1 
Clothing, women’s _---__--..--.- | 205 1 15 15. 0 42 66 (4) 
Millinery and lace goods__-_-_----} 76 1 8 8.0 20 67 @) 
pO i ee ae } 210 6 1.5- 3 2. 5 1, 482 39 1 
Lumber, sawmills. ...........-- 464 3| 5 -10 §.3 815 77 1 
FR chitintrdobawe 40s s0ape- 418 1 10 10.9 3 7 (4) 
nce ae ae er 134 1 10 10. 0 416 68 2 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__-__-- 405 2| 7.-7.2 7.1 252 95 1 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
BE lie od ce alba 54a oem 143 1 10 10. 0 3 11 (*) 











1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for May, 1927, and for March and April, 1927, 

and May, 1926, showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 

The general index of employment for May, 1927, is 89.7, this num- 
ber being 1 per cent lower than the index for April, 1927, 1.9 per 
cent lower than the index for March, 1927, and 2.2 per cent lower 
than the index for May, 1927. 'The general index of pay-roll totals 
for May, 1927, is 95.6, this number being 1 per cent lower than the 
index for April, 1927, 2.1 per cent lower than the index for March, 
1927, and unchanged from the index for May, 1926. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLTOTALS IN MANUFACTURM 
INDUSTRIES—MAY, 1926, AND MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1922= 100] 
























































j 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry | | ~ 
May, | March | foe, | May, | May, | March,} April, | 
| 1926 | 1927 | 1927) 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 
| | 
General index___.......------ | 917) 914] 9.6] 96.7] 95.6] 927| 966 
Food and kindred products______- | 86,8 87.2 | 86.0) 86.6 91.8; 91.0) 96.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing_--| 77.8 79.2; 77.5 78. 4 81.4 80. 6 80. 0 
Ss 5g RES REGS 77.8 79. 3 75.9 75.0 85. 6 89. 0 82. 2 | 
EES BESO A TRE 104. 1 83. 4 87.9 95. 8 112.6 90. 1 95. 1 
RS BRO as" $1.2 85. 5 82. 4 84. 3 83. 5 86. 4 83. 5 
SES re nosen Se 1 | 99.9 101.1 101.0 100. 5 106. 1 107.1 106. 5 
Sugar refining, cane_......------- | 96.5 89.9 93. 0 96. 4 100. 4 91.5 94, 5 
Textiles and their products_______- | 85, 7 89. 7 88.3 86. 8 83. 1 94.0 88. 9 
SER Ree EE | $3.8 87.8 87.6 87.3 79. 8 90. 4 89. 
Hoosiery and knit goods_- ae 98.4} 982| 983) 97.6] 111.2] 116.5) 114.8 
WE Cae: Ee 97.6 101.3 101.2 100. 3 104. 1 111.5 106. 0 
V colen and w ete goods......| 76.8 82. i 79. 7 77.8 74.1 80. 7 77.4 
Carpets and rugs_......-...-..... $3. 8 91.3 90. 7 $9. 5 85. 8 93.0 89. 2 
Dycing and finishing textiles_.._. 97.3} 100.0} 100.1 98. 3 97.9} 107.1 105. 8 
Ciothing: men’s... dn. -cnecwhede 80. 2 85. 1 79. 6 78. 5 69. 1 1.4 67. 4 
Shirts and collars.__........-....- | 844] 80631] 79.0] 783] 86.6) 83.6] 81.6) 
Clothing, women’s.........-..... 81.1 93.3 90. 6 85. 4 77.3 | 102.7 92.9 
Millinery and lace goods-_-_......- | 77.0 74. 4 73. 5 69. 3 77.6 78. 9 78. 5 
Iron and steei and their produets_ $2.6 96,3 89, 4 88, 1 98, 2 97.8 96, 4 
jrom ene Steel ~ ....ie. ise | 98.9 95. 6 95. 3 $4.4 103. 1 104. 0 104. 9 
Cast-irom pipe.................5.s8 | 106.6 99. 4 99.8} 101.7 110. 5 101.9 | 163 
Structural ironwork.............. 98. 0 93. 5 94, 2 94.5 106. 5 100. 4 97.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
ES Ee We RG 87.2 86. 3 85. 0 83. 2 92.1 91.8 88. 7 
ee CELE Some Ee: ae 89. 0 84.9 84.1 82.9 99.3 96.3 94. 0 
Machine-tools_.................-- 102.1 | 100.7 98. 8 96.2} 112.4 112.1 107.8 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus__.....| 97.6/} 90.9 91.0 89.9 | 102.7 98. 1 96. 2 
GIP ck ccknnnecdcciebtoks. cle 86.0} 821] 804/ 80.8; 87.9) 846) 83.1 
| 
Lumber and its products_________ | 91,9 82,9 82,8 83, 8 98.3 99.6 89. 5 
Lumber, sawmills_.............-- | 89.5 | 77.9 78. 3 80. 4 96. 4 85. 2 84. 2 
Lumber, millwork. -.-......_---. 98. 9 88. 2 89. 0 89. 0 105. 9 92.7 95. 0 
2). ESE, hag Sle 95.9 96. 9 94. 4 92.3 99.9 107.8] 104.4 
Leather and its products____..___-. 85, 7 91.6 87.1 85, 5 79,4 96, 6 84, 2 
SY RE: UREN BS | 89.3; 929{/ 888] 87.4] 91.6] 943] 89. 
BOow Bum Ses =. cde! 84. 5 91,2 86. 6 84.9 74.5 88.3 81.‘ 
Paper and printing. ___....____.-_- | 162.6 | 104.4) 163.6) 102.8: 111.6) 114.2] 113.¢ 
iy gg | URE eee 96. 4 94. 3 94.2; 92.2); 102.7 102.0! 100.2 
i | re Pe ee 97. 6 95.9 95. 3 94.4 106. 3 106. 0 105. 0 
Printing, book and job_______.___ 102. 0 106. 5 104. 1 103. 6 112.2 119. 6 115. 9 
Printing, newspapers..........._. 111.4 115.8 116.0 115.9 119.0; 1229 124. 6 
| 
Chemicals and allied products___._ 95.3) 105.0; 105.2) 24.3) 106.0! 110.0) 109.5) 
SES a eee 94.1 96. 9 96. 7 93. 2 102,.7 110.6 108. 8 | 
PING, 28s tind as wane atnccons 91.2; 134.6; 142.3 89.9 97.1} 131.8] 144.9) 
PONDS «di cdi ncodiedinlihaeaied 98.8 | 163.0] 100.3 97. 6 97.8 | 103.3] 100.4 | 
Stone, clay, and giass produets___| 102.3| 948{ 97.8; 98.9) 116.1/| 102.8 | 105.8 
DON aso 5s ogo teed eee 92. 8 84. 8 88. 2 90. 4 98. 2 88. 0 94.8 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_....__- 106. 3 91.3 99.7; 104.0) 112.3 97.1} 104.2 | 
Pater y a2... .$4.- 26i5. -22).25 38 108. 3 108. 8 105. 7 103. 7 119. 5 124. 5 120. 3 | 
ON Re 8 ERE: 99. 4 96. 6 96. 4 94.9 | 109.3} 106.0); 106.3 | 
| 
Metal products other than iren 
dg, Se tie pind Slptilawed $8.5 94.6 93.9 93.5 99.9 97.9 91.3 | 
Stamped and enameled ware-___- 96. 3 89. 6 88. 2 86. 1 90. 5 91.2 86.7 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper products; 99.5 96. 8 96. 5 96.8; 103.3; 100.3 93, 0 | 
Tobacco producis. -..___________._. 84.0; 83.5/ 81.6; 82.4) 83.3) 821) 79,0 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
ond Gna. £655. 1. 2.553111. 93. 7 97.8 90. 6 89. 0 98.7 | 100.0 91.3 
Cigars and cigarettes__........._- 82.7 81.6 80. 4 81.6 81.5 80. 0 77.6 
Vehicles for land transportation_| 93.5 86.3 86.8 86.9 96.8 91.3 93.1 
SE. cae es enna’ 110.2, 106.1; 106.9; 107.2) 115.5! 1126) 115.8 
Carriages and wagons_....._.___. 90. 5 74.5 73.3 74.1 93, 5 79.7 80. 8 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
RES aia EE 90. 0 89. 5 89. 5 88. 4 92. 2 92.5 91.9 
Car building and repairing, steam 
bine ematbaich tingasbiianseidbin’ 83. 1 73.9 74.2 74.3 85.2 77.9 78.9 
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ix6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
TABLE NDUSTRIES—MAY, 1926, AND MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY, 1927—Continued 
[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 

May, | March,| April, | May, | May, | March,| April, | May, 

1926 1927 1927 1927 1926 1927 1927 1927 
Miscellaneous industries __-__.__-- 95.5) 102.5; 101.8 | 100.2) 100.2 | 111.4] 113.3 109.3 
Agricultural implement eee 101.0 96. 6 93. 8 91.2 115.8 109. 5 107.8 106. 2 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

and supplies_ —----- Pag ad wkssiiae 6S 96. 7 93. 8 93. 5 92.7 100.8; 100.4] 100.2 100. 2 
Pianos and organs............_--- 93. 6 87.4 84. 5 82. 9 102. 5 92. 3 87.4 88.1 
2ubber boots and shoes_-_______- | 88.9 87.6 86. 4 87.0 97.6 97.5 7.5 100. 6 
Automobile tires. __.............. 107.8 105. 9 111.8 116. 0 11). 1 114. 1 121.5 124.5 
. Ship building, steel_--....._..... | 90. 3 110. 1 107.4 | 103.2 94.9) 117.5) 119.5 110.9 


Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, 1923, 
to May, 1927. 

Following ‘Table 7 is a chart made from index numbers, showing 
clearly the course of employment in the 54 industries combined, and 
the course of pay-roll totals as well, for each month of 1926, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1927, as far as May. 


Taste 7.-—-GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 












































| 
Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month ae Tain eee 1 4s = tall 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | i923 | 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 
January..-..---..---| 98.0} 95.4] 90.9] 923] 89.4 1.8] 945] 90.0] 93.9 90.9 
February.........__ | 99.4 96.6} 91.6] 93.3] 9L0] 95.2) 99.4). 95.1] 97.9 96. 4 
ie ae eae | 101.8/ 964] 923] 93.7) 914] 1003] 99.0] 966]. 99.1 97.7 
yy" cate ee | 101.8) 945] 921] 928! 966! 101.3] 96.9] 942] 97.2 96. 6 
aia aa a A | 101.8|. 90.8| 90.9] 91.7] 89.7] 1048] 924] 944] 956] 956 
pS PER Oe + 101.9} 87.9] 90.1] 91.3 |--.....- 104.7] 87.0} 917] 95.5 }----..2. 
ee | 100.4} $48] 89.3] 89.8}_..-___- 99.9) 80.8} 89.6] 91.2}-_-____- 
Anenett Bo | 99.7 85. 0 89. 9 90. 7) bs2 2257 99. 3 83. 5 91.4 04.0 138:... 
September: =... .___ 99.8} 86.7) 90.9] 92.2}-____..- 100.0} 86.0} 90.4] 95.1 ]_-____.- 
October_.........._. | 99.3] 87.9} 923] 9251]_..__._- 102.3; 885| 96.2) 986}._____. 
November.....____. | 987] 87.8] 925] 91.4]..--2..- 101.0} 87.6] 96.2] 95.4]... 
December........... | 96.9) 89.4] 926] 90.9)}.......- 98.9} 91.7] 97.3} 95.6)....... 
Average______ | 400.0 | 90.3/ 91.2] 91.9) 190.4) 100.0) 90.6) $3.6) 95.8] 195.4 
} 











1 Average for 5 months. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES — 1926 &1927. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 =100. 
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of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries 
Proportion in May, 1927 


EPORTS from 8,420 establishments in May, 1927, show 1 per 
R eent idle, 80 per cent operating on a full-time schedule, and 19 
r cent on a part-time schedule; 36 per cent of the establishments 
had a full normal force of employees, and 63 per cent were operating 
with a@ foree below normal. The establishments in operation were 
employing an average of 87 per cent of a full normal force of em- 
ployees who were working an average of 97 per cent of full time. 
These percentages show no change in average operating time and a 
decrease of =P sa cent in average per cent of normal force employed 
since the April report. 


Tasks 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MAY, 1927 






































, Per cent of Per cent of es- ? 
Establish- || ‘establish- veo tablishiments Panrenns oD 
reporting || j.trating—| offull || Rath ® |normal ful? 

time force em- 

Industry peas plowed “ n 

in estab- establish- 

Total | Per || Fuil | Part jlishments| FUll | Part | “ments 

her |4 ‘dl > time | time | operating force levee operating 
Food and kindred produets_______- 1, 388 i 83 16 Ra 38 61 87 
Slaughtering and meat packing....| 144 |....../| 84 16 98 28 74 89 
i ncn wiintind aman ces< 213 () 63 37 92 5 O4 65 
aA eS a | gs amma: 99 1 100 14 86 79 
ie Eo ntitiimne nee deme x 272 2 69 29 90 41 57 89 
Baking.....--....-------.---------- 574 |) () 92 8 99 59 40 96 
Sugar refining, came.............-.; 8 j...--. 88 13 5 meee 100 84 
Textiles and their products________- 1, 352 2 84 14 98 3 | 47 $9 
Cotton goods............-.---...-- 431 1 93 6 100 70 29 96 
Hosiery and knit goods._.......... 1 ff Sa: 84 16 98 55 45 88 
EE Tl IN 4 ae 86 14 98 45 55 95 
Woolen and worsted goods_...._-- 173 4 68 28 96 34 62 86 
Carpets and rugs__....... Deewana 22 |--..-- 73 27 95 41 59 83 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__...- yO. 74 26 95 37 63 83 
eS 152 5 81 14 97 39 55 86 
Shirts and collars.................- gy ab toda 88 12 OR 39 61 90 
Clothing, women’s__.............- 104 2 88 10 98 55 43 89 
Millinery and lace goods_......... 42 2 76 21 95 12 86 72 
Iron and steel and their products_| 1,481 | (:) 72| 28 951 26 73 84 
Iron and steel _.......- a ae eS 171 2 75 23 95 25 74 85 
Se ae YR EES: 45 55 84 24 76 85 
Structural iromwork............__- .: eee 86 14 98 24 76 80 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- ; % 
SR fd -cta cal i) a7 oa 8] ae 83 
Maching tools........--.-.---.----| 134|------| 81| 19 97 22 7 84 
fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus_____.._. 82 j..... a 73 27 96 | 41 59 93 
ES ge 74 4 53 43 89 41 55 91 
Lumber and its products____...___- 911 2 15| 2% 96 28 70 84 
umber, sawmills............_.__- 398 3 83 14 98 28 68 85 
Lamber, millwork ___............. 189 2 70 29 95 21 78 Si 
ii ial il > dh 324]; @) 70 30 94 33 67 86 
Leather and its products...........| 294 2/| 80] 8 95 28 70 88 
 - SS Os 2 SaaS: 100 i 92 7 98 30 69 86 
Boots and shoes. .................. 194 74} 2% 94 27 71 86 
ibbeel Sete id 634 | (1) 87 12 38 56 5O o 
Bie ben Pn | if S| a} 8] 8] Ble 
book and job..........--| 218 |...... } 93 7 99 43 57 94 
Printing, newspapers.._...-.....-- 154 }...... 99 1 100 84 16 100 
micals and allied products....| 262 1 81 19 97 24 76 15 
luce dt aa aeneEeR: 100 ri} 92 7 99 35 64 89 
_ sR 116 i 63. | 36 93 13 86 59 
Petroleum refining..........----_- atu. 100 |.....- 100 26 74 85 
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TaBLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLoy 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN MAY, 1927—Continueqd NG 



























































ch. || Per cent of Per cent of es- | y 
Establish- || ‘establish- | Average |! ‘tablishments | Averog 
reporting ments per cent Operating (Per cent, 
operating— ae with— |DOrmal fal 
Industry operated J ve 
in estab- ‘hike 
Total] Por | un] part fishes] OM, | Part 
ber | idle || “™7¢) time | operating || “force force | erating 
Oe a 
Stone, clay, and glass products____| 523 2 87 li $8 35 63 
Cem ss Soe a 76 Ltt 99 1 100 28 72 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- 302 2 | 86 12 98 33 64 
CNS fo ee OF Bonus 62 38 89 40 60 
ERIS ES RE! °° TE RE 97 2 G4 4 99 41 57 
Metal products, other than iron 
ARES settee. corr ty eae Be ite 80 20 97 23 17 
Stamped and enameled ware-__-__-- B35 3524 81 19 96 25 75 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
GEES ES Ae b> ke Bl es 123 j....-.. 79 21 98 23 | 77 
Tobacco products______....._...___| 122 4 | 49 46 91 || 21 15 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
REET, RETIREES OT sini, ole Se 7 22 92 || 22 78 
Cigars and cigarettes__............ 104 5 44 51 91 |} 21 74 
Vehicies for iand transportation___| 1,004 ©) || 87] 1 98 || 42 58 
po | ee 156 1} 7 22 97 |i 35 65 wi 
Carriages and wagons_....__...._- 56 2 89 a 98 i 32 66 
Car building and repairing, elec- | H J 
tric-railroad __.2.....-.-2s---..-- | 350). @) | 94 5 99 || 62 37 F 
Car building and repairing, steam- | } N 
PANIGNG ngs. 2 on -s-- et pede | 84] 16 98 |/ 30 | 70 A 
Miscellaneous industries___________ 298; @) | % 26 96 23 | 26 J 
Agricultural implements_-......._- | 8 focsinns 67 33 95 || 23 7 J 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 4 
nant pees... 5 cll 130 1) 77 22 97 19 80 8 
Pianos and organs. --- ---..-------| 25 |+----- i}. 64 36 91 20 80 | C 
Rubber boots and shoes_......._.. ; $ ieaiwns | 63 38 96 || 3 63 | 7 d 
Automobile tires.................- oz hi ae i 63| 37 94 34 66 I 
Shipbuilding, steel_..........-__.. 2B lec--s | 100 |.....- 100 29 71 V7 
Ali industries_______........_. | 8, 420 1} 8} 19 97 36 63 | 











i Less than one-halfof 1 per cent. 


Trend of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Cotton-Goods 
Mills, by Districts, 1923 to 1927 


HE trend of employment and of pay-roll totals in the thre 
T principal cotton manufacturing districts of the United States— 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southern—is shown in 

the following table and accompanying chart. 

The information collected is presented in the form of index number 
which show relatively the movement of employment and _ pay-rdl 
totals, from month to month, from January, 1923, to May, 1927. 
In computing these index numbers the monthly average for 1923 is 
used as the base or 100. The data for 29 months are linked together 
by means of a chain index, the per cents of change from month to 
month being obtained by comparing reports from identical establish- 
ments for each two consecutive months. The number of establish- 
ments reporting has varied from month to month, and the averag? 
number in 1927 is considerably greater than in 1923, but even in the 
earlier year so large a number of employees was represented in each 
district as to render the information representative of the industry 4 
a whole in the respective districts. 
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«6 OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLI TOTALS IN COTTON-GOODS MILLS 
INQ INDEXES O BY DISTRICTS : 


d States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Islan 
New Englan and Vermont ™ se d, 





























rage [Monthly average, 1923 =100] 
lt \ 2 a PEN US 
di Employment Pay-roll totals 
lish 
nts Month 
1923 |. 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
ay ener 
lentil adcthantiois 104.5; 94.8] 87.0} 81.3] 791} 1007} 95.8] 823] 749 74.2 
ren ak A 104.3} 94.1] 881) 828] 809] 1004] 940] 83.2] 76.7 77.3 
sdeaia::<.. op aiaiblessiiea 106.7}; 911] 887] 8&1] 81.1] 103.1} 87.2] 831] 78.9 78.6 
haelh ce <nahibannnth 105.8 | 85.9] 89.2| 840] 803] 1044] 81.5] 827] 77.4 76. 6 
CE OS RAE 106.1 | 822] 87.5) 80.3) 799) 1162] 76.2) 80.5] 70.8 77. 
[heey 104.6 | 80.8) 85.2) ° 77.4 )22..2-..)°311.3] 68.9] 75.1] 68.8 ]-...... 
oe kee eee 90.2|° 70.11 74.6] 66.5 j---.._.. 92.9} 59.9] 66.7] 55:8 }--...... 
Pre aerate (seine! 98.6; 71.6] 77.5) 68.4]---.....| 966] 63.0] 69.4] 60/1 }.-...L.. 
September ..-.------ 97.3)..720] 708) 74.0]--......} 981] 661) 584] 66.1 ]-....2 
Fe A BO, atl mel eee! 7E9 1. 88.0) 70.6) 71.8) 69.9}_.-..... 
November. ..-...-.- gee Sse OS oan Bg ee 87.5) 68.0) 728} 69.7 }........ 
December.....-..... 98.3; 85.0] 80.5] 79,2])--...__- 99.6) 81.9) 75.2) 74.1 |__-.---. 
Average. __-__ 100.0 | 81.6) 82.6] 77.8 | 180.3) 160.0) 76.1) 75.1) 7.3] 176.7 


























Middle Atlantic States: New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania 




















| 
January..-----------| 115.9 94.1; 73.3 68. 6 67.0; 1148 91.3 71.5 72, 2 66. 0 
February ...----.--- 118. 4 89.7; 72.9 70. 0 68.0} 116.1 79. 0 69. 2 69. 3 71.6 
MEN ac-tapeaaraas 118. 2 66.8 74.1 69. 2 67.7 | 118.0 72.9 76. 1 73.1 74, 2 
ATEN... tassnhictnminntibaran 115.0 70. 9 73. 0 69. 6 68.2} 117.2 69. 6 75. 6 73.5 71.2 
Beas PNA Se 110. 8 69.7 73.4 68. 9 66.5 | 114.9 67.0 73. 5 68. 0 67.4 
JURA 5 nd cineciencniaie 103. 5 67. 2 71.1 Sf eaters 104. 6 64. 6 63. 1 CO.2 1 Bisse 
| RET ARE Fi S| 76. 5 63. 1 62. 5 i & Maren 76.8 52. 0 60.1 eR ee 
DR enitemivem tite 49. 1 63. 9 38. 6 oy 68. 5 §3. 3 40.9 O68. Oe ons. he 
September -..-.-...- 91.8 68. 2 64. 6 on ae § 90. 0 66. 6 60. 1 i. 2 - 
| eae 92,3 69.3 65. 4  & & Beer. 93. 3 66. 8 66. 7 Mt Oe ° 
November. ..-...--- 95. 5 70. 7 65. 5 GO hinvesnns 91.6 60.5 63. 7 Sg, Se - 
December_.......... 92.9 71.6 67.3 a 6 Gap eter 94, 2 72.9 71.9 pe eo - 
wail Average...... 100. 0 721 66.8 65.3 | 167.5 | 100.0 68, 0 66.0 67.0) 170.1 


























Southern States: Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Okiahoma, and Texas 









































) ; 
ds January. ..ci--.is--- 99.4} 99.6/ 96.0] 989] 101.5} 938] 101.3] 929] 99.3] 1022 
February...--...--- 100.7} 99.8| 97.1] 97.9} 1023} 95.5} 99.9] 944] 99.8} 104.4 
Mati. occas, 101.2} 97.3] 95.4] 987] 103.3] 964! 91.5] 948] 984] 105.6 
Ae <i 99.7} 942] 95.2] 968] 103.6] 103.3] 87.2} 93.4] 967] 1061 
Mage eee... 99.4/ 91.1| 93.5] 95.5] 103.4] 103.3] 80.8] 91.5] 90.7] 1056 
Bf” sees tae ea ae 98.8 88. 0 92. 4 FT See 102. 2 75. 7 87.0 Ss 3 ee 
— Pe Te ete |, 98.6} 821] 886] 925 ]--.2.-_. 100.8] 68.6} 829) 85.6]-..--_.. 
AE cabo.» 98. 2 84. 2 89. 4 9. @ |... es 99. 1 74.0 83. 1 _ < 3 ae 
September .._._....- 100.1} 87.1} 90.1] 95.4). 101.0} 76.5] 803) 93.2)-_.2.-- 
ie 100.4/ 90.9] 942] 968)... 99.6) 85.6] 89.7] 966)|........ 
November. .__..___- 102.3} 926) 968] 987 {--__-._- 101.7} 87.5| 95.3] 99.2]....-__. 
2 December.........-- 101.0} 947] 99.4] 100.2]. -.-..- 103.8} 93.0) 99.6] 102.6 |__...--. 
al Average. ____. 100.0 | 91.8 | 940] 96,6/11028/ 100.0] 85.1/ 90.4| 949] 11048 

1 Average for 5 months. 


In May, 1927, the representation from each district was as follows: 
New England, 123 establishments, 92,940 employees, and $1,907,128 
pay-roll total; Middle Atlantic, 27 establishments, 13,435 employees, 


> and $285,074 Pes-ral total; Southern, 329 establishments, 130,319 
¢ employees, and $1,723,411 pay-roll total. 
h he range of employment has been greatest in the Middle Atlantic 


States, the index having stood at 118.4 in February, 1923, and at 
38.6 in August, 1925; the New England States’ index ranged from 
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106.7 in March, 1923, to 66.5 in July, 1926; and the Southern Statay 
index ranged from 103.6 in April, 1927, to 82.1 in July, 1924. 

The average monthly indexes of employment for the New Englan4 
and the Middle Atlantic districts were considerably lower in 199 
than in any year since 1923, while the average monthly index in th. 
Southern district was higher in 1926 than either that for 1924 or 1925 
and only 3.4 ower, than in 192 at 
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the average mont 
of each year, 1922 
er ee for first 5 months 
District 
we | om | 192 | 1926 | 19297 
; ‘ 
New England_.........--.-- | 10.5 | 986] 8814 s25 | 903 
Middle Atlantic... 5.7} 2&2) 7.3} @3 | 67.5 
a NE ot ERED 00.1 96.4 4} 97.6 4 1028 
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mployment and Pay-roll Totals on Class I Railroads, April, 
1926, and March and April, 1927 


HE number of employees on the 15th of April, 1927, and the 
total earnings of employees in the entire month of April, 1927, 
-on Class I railroads of the United States are shown in the table 
stogether with similar information for March, 1927, and 


























Saha is ensibieaililased 4, 419, 778 4, 399, 867 

hearted 325,160 | 326,348 | 319,483 | 61,872,351 | 68,639,719 | 62, 663, 762 
bande eaten 4 36, 474 656 36,142 | 8,284,685 | 8,963,312 8 546, 51 

eee . 944 74, 230 72, 72 | 12,215, 976 | 13, 148,270 | 12, 474, 748 

54, 407 55, 002 53, 239 , 915, 222 , 830, 689 | 9, 119, 362 

43, 495 43, 710 43,041 | 11, 117,373 | 11, 6867, 111 | 11, 021, 326 

wag Boks eet 45, 214 44, 769 44,063 | 8, 257,821 | 8,909,546 | 8, 405, 637 

Macatee ncideaecll 1, 766, 615 |1, 713, 686 {1, 741, 508 (235, 478, $75 , 006, 204 000, 227 
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106.7 in March, 1923, to 66.5 in July, 1926; and the Southern State 
index ranged from 103.6 in April, 1927, to 82.1 in July, 1924. 

The average monthly indexes of employment for the New Enely4 
and the Middle Atlantic districts were considerably lower in 19¢ 
than in any year since 1923, while the average monthly index in th, 
Southern district was higher in 1926 than either that for 1924 or 199; 
and only 3.4 per cent lower than in 1923. 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT & PAY-ROLL TOTALS 
IN COTTON-GOODS MILLS. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923-100. 
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Comparative employment conditions in the three districts are 
further exemplified by the following tabular statement, which shows 
the average monthly index for each district for the first five months 
of each year, 1923 to 1927, inclusive: 











Average index of Se for first 5 months 
te) — 
District 
1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 
New England OIE ITO 105. 5 89. 6 88. 1 82.5 80. 3 
DEIR Ree SEX 115.7 78. 2 73.3 69.3 67.5 
2S ERE ET BES, 00. 1 96. 4 9.4 87.6 | 1028 
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mployment and Pay-roll Totals on Class I Railroads, April, 
1926, and March and April, 1927 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


HE number of employees on the 15th of April, 1927, and the 
total earnings of employees in the entire month of April, 1927, 
on Class I railroads of the United States are shown in the table 

jjlowing, together with similar information for March, 1927, and 
April, 1926. The data are presented for all occupations combined, 
xcluding executives and officials, and also for the six general groups 
sf occupation; under each group data are shown separately for a 


ow of the more important occupations. 
Class I railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 


year and over. 


AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1927 


‘MPLOYMENT AND TOTAL EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—APRIL, 1926, 


From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occupa- 


tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups} 
































Number of employees at 1 : 
middle of month | Total earnings 
Occupation 
April, March, | April, April, Mareh, April, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 1927 
pfessional, clerical, and general_.._| 283,631 | 283,207 | 289,196 $98, 790,883 ($39, 852, 194 /$39, 224, 204 
6 LR I aR 166, 606 165, 195 164, 204 | 21, 557,495 | 22, 080, 666 | 21, 579, 745 
Stenographers and typists.......-. 25, 359 25, 475 25,437 | 3,122,423 | 3,216,741 | 3,175, 266 
intenance of way and structures__.| 403,858 | $71,624 | 416,782 | $7,351,227 | 35,611,853 | 39,397,041 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
ee SD. 62, 383 51, 582 66,769 | 4,819,207 | 3,986,562 | 5, 253,758 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
tion... ES SR 208,451 | 189,456 | 215,914 | 15,317,478 | 14,164, 721 | 16, 261,270 
ntenance of equipment and stores_| 522,613 | 502,287 | 494,187 | 67,996,896 | 69,435,998 | 65, 908, 651 
a nr 113, 178 107, 454 105, 688 | 16, 615, 582 | 16, 925, 578 | 15, 786, 687 
EL 61, 523 59, 913 59, 158 9, 731, 957 | 10, 087, 522 9, 399, 589 
Skilled trades helpers__ _...._.-_- 114, 876 110, 275 , 12, 627, 811 | 13, 637, 392 | 12, 132, 497 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) _..__- 43, 342 42, 587 41,658 | 4,026,247 | 4,147,132 | 3, 921, 508 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
a Re Se 60, 804 57, 819 56,376 | 4,955,718 | 4,966,076 | 4, 589,919 
nsportation, other than train, en- 
es... 207,308 | 206,308 | 205,485 | 25,047,242 | 25,893,616 | 25, 108, 702 
Station agents. ._............___- 30, 697 30,475 | 30,437 | 4,712,569 4,835,432 | 4,712, 432 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
i 25, 799 25, 097 24,938 | 3,806,026 | 3,893,995 | 3, 753,778 
a a warehouses, si - 
an OE RS ae 39, 105 38, 667 , 341 | 3,605,142 | 3, 706, 796 971 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and he, 
aaa eae 22, 371 21, 964 21,927 | 1,668,745 | 1,694,297 1, 682,510 
n dmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) _............- 24, 045 23, 912 28,456 | 4,419,776 | 4,572,894 | 4 399, 867 
nsportation, train and engine..___- 325,160 | 326,348 | 319,483 | 61,872,351 | 68,639,719 | 62, 663, 762 
Road conduetors...._____.._.... ’ 36, 474 36, 656 36,142 | 8,284,685 | 8, 963,312 546, 513 
Road brakemen and flagmen_____ 73, 944 74, 230 72, 72% | 12,215,976 | 13, 148,270 | 12, 474, 748 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 54, 407 55, 002 53,239 | 8, 915, 222 , 830, 689 | 9, 119, 362 
Road and motormen...| 43, 495 43, 710 43,041 | 11,117,373 | 11, 667, 111 | 11, 021, 326 
Road firemen and helpers..__._.- 45, 214 44, 769 44,063 | 8, 257,821 | 8,909,546 | 8, 405, 637 
Alloeeupations.._.._.......... 1, 766, 615 |1, 713, 686 {1, 741, 508 (235, 478, S75 (242, 006, 204 [236, 000, 227 
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State Reports on Employment 


California 





HE May, 1927, Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the Bure, of 
Labor Statistics of California, shows the following chances in 
volume of employment and pay rol! from A 3 

1927, in 787 establishments in that State: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMO 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 787 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, APRIL, 1927, CO) 


WITH APRIL, 1926 





pril, 1926, to April 

























































































[PARED 


Employees Week! 
ary nen ow} Per cent 
Industry lishments| »- of change 
pare orte. Number | as com- Amount 
Pp in April,}| pared |in April, 
mg 1927 with 1927 
| April, 
1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products _-_-_._- 12 1, 335 +14.2 | $40,971 
Lime, cement, plaster__....2-------.2 Le ppc 8 2,115 —.5 64, 84 8 
neem, See, Gee yy . SR ok. SE 18 2, 878 +22. 6 72, 870 ) 
RE RR a ORE a er 2 Syne Speen © 7 A | 9 7 +1.1 26, 48 
EL SRO IPO SOOO Ye | 47 | 7,125] +10.8 | 205,17 r 
— ———_ | —_———_- 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements__.....................-: 7 1, 717 —3.1 48, 824 ~24 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts._...___- 15 2, 390 —17.5 94, 759 —21,4 
Brass, bronze, and copper products___......-__.- 9 1, 021 —8. 6 28, 541 f 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks_............- g 849 —9.1 27, 928 —14.9 
Tron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, ete__...._____- ~ 2, 742 —8.0 90, 224 | - 
Structural and ornamental steel___._._..........- 21 4, 939 43.2] 157,962; + 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs_—_-_____- 6 6, 090 +28.8 | 210, 833 | 4 
TN CRG. sn < 659-4 cas A Hs ss tie gues oo ex 7 2, 349 +4, 0 65, 159 | 
Other iron foundry and machine shop products. . . 71 7, 445 +5.5 | 244, 144 | +y 
Other sheet metal products__........-..--.- 222. 22 1, 683 +2. 0 51, $12 | 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops______- 18 7, 881 7.8 | 247,733 
et 6 cacimndcte <+ epi decine atidenendlitin’ 192 39, 706 +3. 9 |1, 267, 019 | i 
Wood manufactures: E 
Sawmills and logging...........................- 23 9, 926 —14.2 | 249,257 | 22. 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, ete__....__- 61 10, 037 —12.4 | 269, 516 | —13 
Other wood manufactures. ............-...--.._- 43 4, 710 +.4 ; 136,026 4. 
Oooo oe eos ae ee 127| 24,673| —11.0| 654,799 | 9-140 
Leather and rubber goods: | . 
ci RE RRs oes 4 he ere eR 8S Et Ge & 852 +1.2 24, 296 | +21 
Finished leather products_..................-.... 5 462 —10.1 10, 911 +43 
POGUE PEOUMO . catacechectccoused.- 00s 7 2, 732 43.3 83, 276 | +13.4 
iti iG RE i lL es AP Reade IEE 5 om 20 4, 046 +1.1 | 118, 483 | 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
SR oe cc) acs th eade ce wae hued 4 467 —4.9 13, 543 —S 
DatpereL Ol) etm g. 5 ans ink ne sn he- 45 i - 2 ste = 7 12, 465 +7.0 | 468, 966 a 
Perite, GYOG, GIG CONGR ns ic so sae eased 8 657 —3.4 17, 102 —v 
Miscellaneous chemical products_-.............- 13 2, 006 +7.4 54, 559 we 
TIEN L. cans ohne aca baiein think inp hota dhe ncleanitha 32 15, 595 +6.2 | 554, 170 +t.9 
Printing and paper goods: a 
LA boxes, bags, cartons, etc_.............-.... 12 1, 762 —4.0 46, 308 —1.0 
page eect ih idl ll epapine eg se MAF ie marc 60 2, 466 +2. 8 91, 230 T. 
Publishing): =< 22-502- 65-2522 sce cc cect cccussessle 16 3, 427 +-1} 125, 631 ae 
Otley Gamer peecuets..... ss. 8 1, 082 +10.8 25, 083 ise 
reach cncatindnnsatcnccup ede albes aba 96| 8,687) +1.2| 288,252) +3! 
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ER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
P WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 787 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS, APRIL, 1927, COMPARED 
WITH APRIL, 1926—Continued. 































































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
pa wd Per cent Per cent 
Industry lishments| Number ~~ x Amount ra coum 
as in April,| pared jin April,| pared 
. 1927 with 1927 with 
April, April, 
1926 1926 
tiles: 
PU Aitiaseulaic.-.--.....-4..2 12 965| 6.4} $22, 165 40.9 
Ope eee nets... ................-....4..- 6 1, 586 “8 | 35,794 +2.0 
ES IE OTE TD 18| 2, 551 —2.0| 57,959 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
eS ae 24 2, 995 +5. 4 66, 643 +5.4 
ES EES Sry tee 9 808 +14. 1 17, 115 +12.8 
Millinery-.--.---- ee wa nnnnnne---------- 6 734 —1.5} 12,900 —11.6 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing-..............- 23 3, 706 +6. 8 85, 328 +6.1 
SET SPN eee a che 62| 8,243 +6.2 | 181, 986 44.9 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables ___- 34 15, 843 +44.0 | 313, 874 +42. 
Canning, packing of fish._...............-.---.-- 5 140 +89. 2 1, 895 +10.8 
Confectionery and ice cream_.-..-.....------- Re 28 1, 802 —.6 | 44,320 —2.4 
Groceries not elsewhere specified_..............-- 6 544 —.9 13, 441 +3.0 
Bread and bakery products_....................- 22 3, 706 +.9 | 108,007 +5.3 
NE inn din enc en ie tile ila eieeinrtionen 6 2, 858 —4,4 84, 762 +2.4 
Slaughtering and meat products__._...___..____- 15 2, 760 +4.7 82, 620 +7.6 
Cigars and other tobacco products_...._-.._._--- 5 1, 020 +4.1 17, 915 —1.2 
ek cceheaeaecemantinas 4 484 —5.8 11, 204 —15.7 
EES ll a a a 10 1, 704 +14.4 53, 489 +19. 6 
Flour and grist mills... ..-- Ricki abi dance aaa 14 1, 075 +.7 30, 158 +3.2 
iim eceamen 15 1, 078 —11.1 36, 299 —5.3 
SS eee 12 761 —3.9 17, 395 —4.3 
SIE Ee ARE a ag aa a 176 33, 775 +17.3 | 815,379 +15.8 
Water, Bem mee poWer......5.........--.-...------ 5 7, 528 —15.8 | 226, 603 —14.1 
Ce ed daphowcecwonemes 12 2, 007 —6.7 53, 864 +5.3 
Grand total, all industries. ..................-. 787 | 153, 946 +2.7 |4, 423, 687 +3.3 
51537°—27——_109 [137] 
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Illinois 


‘THE April, 1927, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published by 4, 

Illinois Department of Labor, contains the following statisti. 
showing the changes in employment and earnings in Illinois factoyio, 
in March, 1927, as compared with February, 1927: 






FROM 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES 
FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1927 

























































































Per cent of change from February to Mar. h, 1997 Tos 
Industry Employment 
we Total 
Total CarNings Cle 
Males Females employees 
Stone, clay and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_........- +3. 3 +10. 7 +3. 5 +19 
Lime, eement and plaster. ......................... +3. 2 +50. 0 +3. 7 - 
2 ee cmadhuben +8. 2 +2. 7 +8. 1 +749 
Ree ae ie OETA Rn TI i a I sic +1. 6 +19.3 +3. 3 +19 
EU ee. RS CPOE ee 44.7 +16,8 +5.2 | +54 

Metais, machinery, conveyances: es ie Fo 
EE Bice EOS SAAT SE SES +1. 5 +6. 7 +1. 5 | —2 6 
Sheet metal work and hardware_._.........-..----- +1.7 +7.2 +2.0 | +.7 
Tools and cutlery... --_.-- eh AD ot A +.7 —22.8 —2 2 | —§ 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus_.._....___- +1.3 +.6 +1.2 +44 
Brass, copper, zinc, Babbitt metal_.............___- +.0 —24 0. 0 | —3 
Cer eee Tg bee —5§.1 —12.5 —5. 2 | - 
Automobiles and accessories_................--.-.- +4.7 +13. 5 +6. 4 | ~ 
me ESE AS Eine ay ileal! SS. nd ine Sgt 0.0 +.2 —.5 ~ 
Electrical ET nS SE Se A eR =—1.5 —1.2 —2,4 | 
Agricultural bmplenients .......................___-} +.1 —8.2 0. 0 - 
Instruments and appliances._...._.__._-....____-_- +2.5 +5.3 +3. 8 . 

Watches, watch cases, clocks and jewelry......_____| —.6 | —1.1 —.8 - 
ee idithementinatlatietiniestapéditentiimiindi-attedia ma o'o caved +.5 +2.2 —.1 -.§ 

Wood products: a q 
Sawmill and planing mill products.._...........___ +1.6 +21 +1.6 14 
Furniture and cabinet work._____....._.._...____-- =—1,3 | —9.8 —2.5 +3.9 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments__ ___ —5.0 —4,2 —4, 2 —7 
Miscellaneous wood products__......_.._....._..__. +4.0 +3. 1 +3. 9 +3.8 
Neen iv owosclmueieue +19. 8 | +11.0 +16.8 + 

RES A aD es SSGTEREE Ne +.3 | —2.3 +.1 - 

Furs and leather goods: ! 
BE Si Sait Ap ina ORE Ee Oo RIOR DR RS —3. 6 +2.0 —2.8 9 
ES AEE SE eth bdo ee +125 +28. 6 +18.9 | +14 
i alle et ea Sk sears ee pan) —8. 1 —11.8 —4.4 | ~ 
Miscellaneous leather goods__................-....- —3.0 +.5 —.9 

Sogn Sn a a ean EN Ac” Ia ID —5.9 8.2 —3.8 -7. 

Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: y 
ee Ne —.6 —1,7 —1.1 | t 
Fe a ee +11.2 +.5 +7. 0 | + 
Mineral and vegetable oi]__......................-- —1,9 —3.6 —2.0 | a 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................-- —1.1 +5.7 —.3 | + 

Gab ccs era ak Sr ee en ares +.2 0.0 +. 4 | oes 

Printing and paper goods: le 
Paper boxes, bags and tubes......................-. —1,7 +1.0 —11 “Se 
Miscellaneous paper goods. -_-....................--- —,7 —.4 6 “Se 
ce ie SE aR A Salant oe, iets —3.3 +2.7 —1.8 —o. 4 
Newspapers and periodicals................-.....-_ ~—1.5 —1.4 +2. 1 TH! 
SEO +4.9 +1.1 +3.9 | +34 

MINING Ls ccensinasninitaseuiicteut-ncciaenbaies wun ihe Goalie —2.0 +1. 5 —6} -L7 
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yANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM 
CH: FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1927—Continued 
— SS a 
. Per cent of change from February to March, 1927 
. 
Industry Empleyment 
Total 
Total earnings 
Males Females employees 
_ ae 
‘exiles: 

Tex rotton and woolen goods_.....___. nicl +2:4 42.9 +2.6 +8.0 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery -......-.---- 2.5 +8.8 +1.2 +4.8 
Og aaa ae +3.7 —3.7 +.6 —2.0 

Total .. .----e0nn-------------- 22-22-22 e232 -- +1. 3 +2.5 +1.3 +4.0 

Clothing, millinery, laundering: 

Men’s clothing--.--_- elie ihe acini oosecunoosseninie —$.F ~j9 —1.7 —4.0 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. ............-.--.-.--- +6. 7 —3.0- —4.0. —7.9 
Overalls and work clothing........................- —6.3 —6.6 —6.7 —4,1 
Be et ee COD... ee eee +2.1 +3.7 +27 —T16.4 
i na wer eal ines -.¢ +.3 +.1 —4,1 
PARES A ae +2.3 +.8 +11. 2 +6. 7 
SEE RAILS AL LS oe +65. 1 —5.4 —3.0 —i2.7 
Laundering, cleaning and dyeing_-.--.............- +.7 +2.1 +1.7 —.4 

Potal..... | eran eRe: tt —2.1 —.> —.6 —3.8 

Food, beverages and tobacco: 

Flour, feed and other cereal products_._._._.......- +1.7 0.0 +1.6 +4.0 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving- ----_ -.- +15. 7 +43.8 +20. 1 +4. 1 
Miscellameous groceries..._._......-..-....--------- +.4 —6.9 +2: 6 "  +4.8 
Slaughtering and meat parking_..............-.--- —£.6 —2.0 —4.3 —3.5 
Dairy products_............-- Senn ST esw adidas +.'4 +4.9 +.6 +.4 
Bread and other bakery products-_-..-.-........--- mak +1.9 +.5 —i.0 
ey eee oe —16.1 —4.9 —5.8 +5.4 
Beverages.__.....-- Cee See ecilintiin tinue oiieabactieelld +13.8 +2.8 +4.3 +5. 6 
Cigars and other tobacco products_________.._.._-- +.6 —1.1 —.3 —,4 
DINE OOD. Us Sc5.6 Sec tk Selle oS LS . Se Se +9. 0 +10.8 
eo ncenceckennsiteapeceoneseaesh th +6.2 +10. 5 +6. 6 +13.2 

ad 3 TEE ye Oe wed —2.7 —1.4 —1.8 —,1 

All manufacturing industries___...............--. —.2 4 —.2 —.3 —.9 

Trade, wholesale and retail: 

DS MOOS . cs coc cccccecees oY Sse +1.1 +1.2 +1.2 +.6 
ne a ee cnncencben 0.0 —1.2 —.6 +.2 
NS en —8.7 +1.2 —6.2 +4.8 
ars: $F —2. 4 | —5.7 —1.9 —1.4 

SR i irenicsccscouctbes lol et —2.3 | —3.7 —1.6 —.8 

Public utilities: 

Water, Ment and power____.......-....-.3........ 4.2 +5.5 +.1 —3.5 

RMS Rs SS i, RS +.3 +.3 +.5 —2.8 

iil ARERR SIEE SIA: 52 eA +.8 +.3 +.7 —1.6 

Railway ear repair shops..............-.-----2.- —2.4 +3.3 —2.3 —.8 

ER ee weds tccbadios cei ddnnccunemecoustenn —.2 +.5 +.1 —2.3 

a 8 SUOM MOMENTO Fg ae ee ee ee —Li —1.9 
Builting and contracting 

ECU. 5 555555556500 oD... 52 -- 5: ee ee BY” +47 +3. 3 

Mom compermetion—_ +ESt.12....4.. +44.2 +43. 8 

Miscellaneous eontraeting......-../..........-..--- . 4 ee ee +23. 8 —9. 6 

EE RATERS ARCmeEEE Se: ey 4 Ee ae +7.9 +1.7 

_ SS  — 
Ee a | ~| —1 —.4 —.2 —1.2 
[132] 
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"THE Iowa Employment Survey for May, 1927, contains the folloy. 

ing statistics showing the per cent of change in the number of 
employees in specified industries in that State in May, 1927, as con. 
pared with the previous month: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, APRIL TO MAY, i927 














































































































} | ] — 
Num- | Num- 
‘Num-; ber of | Per cent |} Num-} ber of | Per cors 
ber | em- | of change ber | ém- | of chann 
of | ploy- | as com- of | ploy- | as com. 
Industry firms|eeson; pared Industry firms | ees on} pared 
re- | pay with re- | pay | with 
port-| rolls April, port-} rolls | Apri 
ing | May, 1927 ing | May, 1927” 
j 1927 1927 
uit 
Food and kindred products:; Leather products: a 
Meat packing_--_.--.- 8 | 7,328 +14 SNS NRG ARE 2 244 —15.9 B 
a lhe aA Re | 2] 1,011 —6. 1 Saddlery and harness. 5} 165) -1q3 P 
BE initia s2 ena 3 2 472 Fur goods and tan- t E 
Bakery products ___._. | 11} 1,107 —.5 NE teten tenia ciated 5 116 | = 428 F 
Confectionery ........- 4 164 —36.0 Gloves and mittens --_ 2 196 ~15 F 
Poultry and produce, _—— E 
butter, etc_..._....- 711,04 | +112 idiskeueprasecak 14 721 | ~85 F 
Sugar, starch, sirup, —|———__ ¢ 
glucose, etc... __-----| 4} 1,514 | +1.9 || Paper products, printing ( 
Other food products, | and publishing: ( 
coffee, ete. .......... 10 325 | —4.6 Paper products______.- 5 349 | ~§ ( 
Printing and publish- ( 
» ln ERE teas oP 49 |12, 584 | +.4 i iccainchidaniininiciientel 14 | 2, 135 -3 ri 
Textiles: eee } 
Clothing, men’s... | 9 | 972 +69 Total... -------.-.-- 10) 2484) -8 
Millinery. . ...-.-.---- 2; = —21.7 || Patent medicines chemi- res I 
Clothing, women’s, 1 — . 
yee woolen goods _- | 3 | 536 re cals, and compounds. . - - 8 469 T 
osiery, awnings, etc_| 5| 705 4. Stone and clay prod ; — 
products: I 
Pearl buttons ______.-- 8 699 —6.4 Cement, plaster, gyp- i 
} ___ , Se Site ea 6} 1,448 +1 I 
Total... ------------ [ 27 | 3,020 +.1 Brick and tile....____- 14 | 1.214 163 I 
Iron and steel works: Marble and granite, ] 
Foyndry and machine crushed rock and ] 
te TERS a: $F 27 | 3,108 +.5 | a RE SEBS 8 4 106 —7.0 ] 
Brass, bronze prod- ] 
ucts, plumbers’ | RBI IE. 24 | 2,768 +10.8 f 
Sep. 4... -.--.5.3 4 310 —1.3 | ee f 
Automobiles, tractors, | Tobacco and cigars___-____- 4 294 —1.4 f 
and engines__._.___- 6 | 2, 286 +.5 || Railway car shops._..._._- 8 | 9, 550 | —6.9 : 
Furnaces.............. 8| 529 —22/ ——— ——$— é' 
SINNER 2 5 438 +18 || Various industries: 1 
Agricultural imple- Auto tires and tubes_. 2 142 | +29 : 
Sea 9 | 1,017 +.8 Brooms and brushes_- 5 161 | —4 
Washing machines -. _- 6 | 2,101 —4.1 |) Laundries__..........- 3 170 | +2 
| Mercantile__.._...___. 913,252; +1. 
Coc TE 65 | 9, 789 —.1}} Public service-____.._- 5) 4,019; +10 
f | ne: Ren ale IE 2| 472) -I 
one age Wholesale homens ee oe 25 | 1, “sr t l ; 
~ ger a ergereag 18 | 3, 271 434 .-.-See eee t oT tae | 
Furniture, desks, etc._| 8 | 1,018 —7.7 |) er Industries... ..- ’ = 
oa ee 3; ia +5.6 | | Raat. 66 |11, 150 -3 
: —————————— | 
ben wagons, dh ao} Grand total. ........ 321 |57, 538 | —L0 
truek bodies_....____ 3 78 ~—9.3 | 
eth ccecaisiis 5 37 | 4,709 —L6 | 
| | 
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THE commissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished 
the following report on volume of employment in Maryland 
from April to May, 1927, covering 38,422 employees and a pay 
roll totaling $968,976. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN ates fiat ae peer ti IN MARYLAND IN 



































| Employment Pay roll 
lL - 
Industry ments | Number | 5.'euis° map 

_report- of em- ered Amount, ared 

ing both | ployees on May, ith 

‘ months | in May, April 1927 April 

? , 

1027 1927 1927 
SES 5 EIS OS ee ee ee 3  ) ae $9, 195 —0.8 
ee SS a pe Oe 7 1, 231 —2.0 21, 312 +.1 
Boxes, paper and fancy__..-......._.._.....--..___.- 9 510 —1.0 7, 384 —4.0 
43 6 ES EEE SE SERIES Teg SR ee 3 148 +4. 9 2, 450 +1.2 
~7.§ a GES 5 a es oe 3 2, 340 +2.8 1 657,026 —3.6 
— SS Se Sekarene, &7 5 822 +1.1) 21,38 +.8 
~§ 5 Rrasiiec 258.....~+ 5.4 | Sa a a 4 513 —3.4 9, 303 —.6 
— Car building and repairing ----....-.______-.___._____ 3 $41 +2. 4 11, 372 —3.2 
ER Se TE SE a ee Se a Se ot 6 1,117 —8.0 31, 203 +2.3 
Clothing, men’s outer garments_____..______________- 4 1, 816 —10.5 26, 393 —23. 6 
~.6 Clothing, Women’s outer garments__.___.__.__________ 5 7 —.5 11, 455 —4.4 
CE ESE SE Te ee an oe 6 651 —16.4 9, 656 —8.4 
—§ EE ET SS SSE Dae Ee ec: ~~ 5 2,114 —4.6 34,020 —3.9 
— 2 ES SESS: RUSS (ae a oo ee 4 753 —12.7 | 15,816 —21.8 
-§ ES ee es eee ae 3 97 +10.2|; 2,383 +2.7 
— SES “ES See ge a ene Ae y 1, 016 —2.4 26, 141 +2.3 
a a ee a 5 1,020 +3..9 13, 987 +1.6 
+ A Sa REE AS SF pg ll 925 —8.0 23, 125 —8.2 
= Te a J acmomeetus 3 751 +4.7 16, 219 —4.5 
EE a ee ae ae ee ae 4 277 +4.5 8, 817 +2.3 
ESE RE RARE Se Si a a a Be 5 645 +10.0 12, 615 +4.1 
‘16. Se AS | i nencewen 3 503 —.8 15, 287 —1.2 
+6, oS EES en ie ae 6 554 +3.9 14, 036 +6.1 
Mattresses and spring beds__................._.____. 4 145 +4.3 3, 217 —8.8 
te RSE Ee a a ee 4 1, 397 —4.5 39, 486 —2.4 
~7.0 | ae re eee 10 1, 350 —2.2 48, 174 +. 01 
— Rubber tire manufacture - --_...........--.--..-..... 1 3, 425 +4.6 | 199,854 —4.7 
10.8 A AE Aa 3 M48} —17.0} 15,375 —33.7 
= Silk goods_._________. EE SR See eee 3 560 —3.2 8, 405 —10.2 
: Stamping and enameling ware_-_._..........__...--.. 4 1, 150 —3.1 | 20,397 10.4 
-{ aE FA TEES Sea ae 4 2, 498 —6.0 54, 209 —3.3 
— SR RR aS SaaS ay 7 854 —2.0 12, 910 —4. 5 
a . > iT SRE TRE RS SF 5 aT 3 314 —1.6 , 809 —6.7 
1 kG aati 18 4,915 —2.1 117, 582 —.2 

-.3 
-|} 0 
A) 
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Masasachusetts 






"THE following changes in volume of employment in various indys. 

tries im Massachusetts from Mareh to April, 1927, are take, 
from a press release issued by the department of labor and ind usiric 
of that State: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,047 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN M433). 
CHUSETTS, WEEK ENDING NEAREST TO MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1927 


























| Number of wage earners employe: sid 
Number | a 
ra) } a Fi 
Industry establish-; April, 1927 
ments | March, 
ae 1927 — 
| Full time|Part time Tota! 
EES TICES. ETE TE 15 925 755 170 | 905 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__...__..._.__.- 43 2, 345 1, 392 842 2 994 1 
I os i a make 7 26, 362 20, 100 4, 435 | 24, 535 
I, Rk ik 27 2, 077 1, 599 416 2 O13 
PRBEOG, WOOMN MACHIMS sos... 5 as... 12 1,010 930 83 1,018 
Bread and other bakery products.____.........._.__- 50 4, 375 4, 324 04 | 4 439 
Comees Gee. «oe ee... ee 5 3, 645 3, 196 460 | 355 
Cars and general shop constructionand repairs, steam 
a OS Se a a eee So ae ee we 4 2, 948 2, 066 871 2, 987 
RPS oc re ae 8 28 4, 303 3, 511 762 | 4973 
BS eee Ss Te Pee Seren 34 1, 636 1, 187 406 1, 54 
OU on ke ech 18 3, 615 1, 827 1,624 3,45 
Copper, tin, sheet iron, etc_-__.....-..-.+-1..------.- 15 457 463 47) 
RE RTS ose oe => naga! eis ae 55 42, 166 38, 869 2, 172 41, 04 
fa Tae ie a ee oe 20 2, 111 1,381 724 | 2, 105 
ing and finishing textiles_._...............___..- 10 6, 849 6, 308 519 6, 827 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies___.__- 16 10, 067 8, 583 933 | § ] 
Sg BS RE a ee ee oe 27 2,779 1,816 869 2, 685 
SS SE Tee PS eS Sees ees a 36 3, 940 3, 548 332 | , 88) 
Ce ONG Dmerenenn hk... . db - sds bd ~- << 13 1, 235 1,122 78 1, 20) 
ceoeiery ame wie G00ERs....--. 6 -. 25h 12 5, 117 3, 487 1, 579 | 5, 088 
SESE a a re a eee oe 33 2, 282 1,911 1, 263 2,274 
Leather, tanned, curried, and fimished___......_.._.- 32 6, 528 6,028 243 | 6, 271 
Beachine seep products... .. ~. U65--- 222 -S.- 22. 46 6, 162 5, 682 462 | 6, 14 
Machine and other tools.__........-....-...-.-..--.. 27 2, 766 2, 363 424 | 2, 787 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and parts.._................. 16 4, 347 4, 367 5 | 4, 372 
EES EES ORE OE Boe a eens ae 13 1,149 483 634 | 1, 117 
Paper and wood pulp. --_-- eves BE ey oe 26 6, 599 4,975 1, 487 | 6, 482 
Printing and publishing, book and job_.__.......__.- 51 4, 307 4, 050 194 | 4, 2A4 
Printing and publishing, newspaper --_...........--.. 13 2, 417 2, 339 8 | , a7 
OE SEE Re eas a SS a = 2 3 8, 792 7,025 1, 603 | 8, 623 
ek 7 2, 835 ED hares oar 2, T5i 
ee a a ee ae Se 10 4, 221 1, 390 2, 844 | 4, 234 
Slaughtering and meat packing_................._. ad 5 1, 503 270 1, 201 | 1, 47 
2) SERRE ST eae 6 eee 12 1, 654 , 469 204 | 1, 6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- E 
a eA ees creek a) duckie weceunad i. 9 1, 783 1, 721 49 
Stoves and stove linings. _...-......-...--22coccc2 ce 5 1, 592 410 3,033 1, 44 
Textile machinery and parts...........--..---....... 13 4, 437 3, 628 756 4, 334 
Teas fee cen dc bb wo cdawind his abminé sm edk 5 641 395 216 611 
Woolen and worsted goods__-...........--..--..----- 59 19, 808 12, 239 7, O41 | 19, 280 
ee Ne ilies iin cn di cei ondonmnigipena 130 31, 390 27, 480 4, 057 | 31, 537 
ee EES ADE DAE O ‘ 1,047 | 243,175 | 196,540 41,110 | 227,60 











New Jersey 


‘THE New Jersey Industrial Bulletin for May, 1927, contains the 

following statistics showing the changes in volume of employ- 
ment and pay roll from March to April, 1927, in 867 establishments 
in that State: 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 87 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, APRIL, 1927, COMPARED 
















































































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
yew | rye me Per cent 
of plants of change of change 

Industry report- | Number | a8 ¢om- | Amount | as com- 
ing in April,| pared | in April, pared 
1927 with 1927 with 
March, March, 
1927 192 
Food and kindred products: 
pS i ip arnemechine bpecedaguwocccee 16 1, 381 —0.4 $48, 603 +6. 0 
Canning and preserving -...--...-.-.--..------- & 4, 202 +3.8 85, 845 +3. 7 
Confectionery and ice Cream____.....---2..----- 7 327 +2.5 7, 482 +4.3 
i Sa 3 1, 285 —3.5 30, 041 —.8 
IONS concn ccntine dine <occddnosece= 12 2, 645 —2.3 75, 070 +1.4 
ww ocabitinwocecodeaesenvmen 46 9, 840 +. 5 255, 991 +2.8 
Textiles and their products: 
SG RI eS SR 3 1, 196 —.9 224 —3.2 
ee da tleenenes 30 4, 235 —7.1 85, 157 —7.3 
ii i RN a a Rpeciee 15 7, 512 +1.4| 152,254 +1.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. ..............-... 38 12, 111 —2.5 , 445 —15.5 
Hats and caps-__--_- i liaise Arteria ciate cen end aiteeaiee wil 6 1,112 —.5 25, 386 —11.1 
Hosiery ama mnit goods_.......................- 17 3, 907 +.8 169, 833 —4,7 
CS SE ee ae 10 1, 023 +1.6 BB, 936 —9.3 
ale, nab diel dbinn oicdhina~ossn 9 2, 105 —1.8 40, 317 —3. 1 
DE cbt tains pc ankiduwnewocrwoersscocsewoosd 58 9, 566 —.4 246, 625 —1.1 
Woolen and worsted goods____._....---...-...--- 17 7,779 —9.7 194, 184 —12.9 
Miscellaneous textile products...........----.-- 10 2, 048 —.6 45, 923 —7.0 
ES. ne EE CS oe 213 52, 594 —2.6 | 1, 260, 284 —8. 1 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Se RFE aaa SR a I Se 6 3, 458 +1.6 | 164,072 +18 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies _- 29 680 —3.4 | 579, 025 —3.0 
Foundry and machine-shop products __.___.___- 79 18, 545 —.9 557, 495 —.7 
IR hii. + as Se wetimamrameresgauneecws 7 960 +.3 28, 216 +4. 6 
inom meee eee POTBINGS .... 2 see 5 8 810 +4. 4 25, 301 +6. 9 
eg Re SRO iy ne Bae eet > Slee 22 3, 577 —1.2 105, 889 —2.8 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
OE ce oR 13 3, 717 —4.9 116, 412 —3.0 
eeeraron WOFK...................-..-..-.- 10 1, 694 —4,4 48, 396 —6.7 
TE A la lll ha Ep i a 174 §3, 441 —2.0 | 1, 564, 806 —1.7 
Lumber and its products: 
ss RE LOS RINE he BETTS es ars 5 1,302 +. 4 38, 719 +1.9 
BE Rk TL WOK. nh ee ep ee nee coweeh-- 14 705 —2.1 20,304 —1.2 
| ee ee ae 19| 2,007 —.5| 59,113 +.8 
— —_ ‘ ee 
Leather and its produets: 
Ne nail pinnadite 7 1, 183 —3.1 28, 973 —3. 4 
a 22 3, 481 —6.3 101, 335 —8.3 
“SH ner ee 4 501 +12.1 12, 588 +49. 5 
ITE mT 33| 5165| —41| 142,896; 60 
Tobacco products_...... donignapeeinamhiraaaditin 12 3,001) —104| 48,929| —21.8 
Paper and printing: | 
EE SEE FOIA Let 24 4, 322 +.5 119, 407 —1.5 
EL AAAI aE Re Sas 18 1, 485 —4,4 32, 452 +3.4 
Printing, book and job... ......--...-2.1-..-_- 12 2, 080 +3. 9 68, 247 +3.8 
Printimg, newepaper...i........5-.......----.- 10 1, 991 —2 83, 842 +.3 
EEE GRR SE SS SE 2 SE 64 9, 878 +.3 303, 948 +. 6 
Chemicals and allied products: 
SE SS SF aE Se 42 9, 606 "=—2 275, 868 +2. 6 
RR Ca a a a 6 2, 157 —21 64, 251 +10.5 
Oils amd greases. __......-.--..05..-.... Ye: 5B 9 1, 813 +10, 1 51, 187 +5.0 
Paints and varnishes. ........ oS RE OS SES 13 1, 671 —-20 52, 815 +7. 2 
Petroleum refiming................... Pe. PRU Be 8 15,331} 2.0 547, 230 +8. 5 
intl ectutibecrcendibeccesubll << =| 78 30, 578 ~.8 901, 351 +6. 7 
Oh. 9 Mh 67 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT T OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLLIN 867 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, APRIL, 1927, COMP ARER 
WITH MARCH, 1927—Continued 







































































Employees Weekly pay rol] 
ae pn | Per cent 
of plants of change lof chang 
Industry report- | Number | as com- | Amount | as - ~, 

ing in April,| pared in April, | pared 

1927 with 1927 with 

March, March 

1927 1927’ 
Stone, clay, and glass products: Pie 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta...........-......-..- 26 4, 272 +4.0 | $127, 196 | —14] 
ERE IE tie Ss Aes, Bs RE ES 7 | 3, 349 —1.2 73, 152 | —49 
i I ie oe al cece 22 | 4, 781 —5.8 141, 580 | —7 
Ge IND. oe Ss Sie SAME Bac Se nmentqn 2 923 +3. 8 36, 862 | 48 } 
Eee eS eee ° Te 57 | 13, 325 1.0} 378,700 | 73 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: ~~ 
Brass, bronze, and copper products............- 11 | 627 +19. 8 21, 167 L17.9 
Sheet metal and enamel ware___.............-.- 23 4, 581 —3.5 122, 143 —27 
Smelting and reGining......-., is: ....---<--.-...- 9 | 3, 713 —6.2 119, 259 | =} 
TOU eS Gee We GO ss cc bok. dks ei... 15 7, 924 —2.2{| 220, 462 aa 
i STS LR 2 5" aan A, Ed eo 58 | 16,845) —28| 492031) 19 
Vehicles for land transportation: Se 
Automobiles and parts--__...........-..-..-.-.- 13 5, 935 +13.7 | . 190,933 +161 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad__.--- a? | 4, 695 —10.7 | 128, 562 —13.( 
RRR 8 E aoagties . AP Sae AC 22 | _ 10, 630 +1.5 | 319,495) +20 
Miscellaneous industries: — ' Ss 
Cork and cork specialties_-................------ 5 1, 742 —5.0 46, 176 | —87 
SS _- e 29 3, 975 —L4 122, 562 +.3 
NN a a kis cb ch hb eon dliincceen bay 932 -.2 18, 938 +.6 
UNIO ANC OTNOINE So oie acc csc is icescsucncens 4 8, 314 —.8 246, 126 | +1.1 
Rubber tires and goods-_.................-.-.--- 30 9, 970 —.2 278, 539 | +1.4 
ok Bak ei ic nck ba meennee 6 6, 918 —10. 2 207, 525 —10.8 
PIN Gi ot oo di Sess s waa did on iin nceses 9 3, 702 —.8 109, 212 —1.4 
RE See Bo Ge s Steet 91 | 35,553) -—29)| 1,029,078 —-23 
Grand total, all industries. ...-..............- 867 | 242, 857 —1.9 | 6, 846, 712 ras 

New York 


"THE New York State Department of Labor has furnished the fol- 
lowing index numbers of employment and pay rolls in New York 
State factories in April, 1927, as compared with April, 1926, and 
March, 1927, using t di 3 June, 1914, figures as a base. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FAC 
TORIES, APRIL, 1926, AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1927 
[June, 1914=100] 





























Employment Pay roll 
Industry | ; 
April, | March,} April, | April, | March, April, 
1927 1927 1926 1927 | 1927 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass _...............---.--.---------- 108 99 109 252 238 253 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals _-__-.-........--- 152 152 162 353 350, (377 
aay, * consent; und -eeeber <b 5 oss 3k oaxc cee. . 121 117 125 300 277 300 
ge | ETE EES SES I ee 91 84 4} 217; 198; 2 
Brick, Ge, CG: PONY iias. 56 isa. 5 555. eddiika sats - 97 76 95 197 169 195 
Paks tetice weedindniis apemuiastaid inate chiens 81 46 76 159 103 147 
_ Pottery Vinsinedhishnen bab De wetesemewkl pacapininn 148 148 146 301 302 298 
Eh Lhd candi Mibilivsiad Mvsetaveshid 84 84 82 196 199 186 
Metais Sp eiige Sp 2. i esegenian 2 pe epee ae 118 119 125 260 264 6 
Silverware and tanuby ORNS TS + KRG OF < POEMS 91 96 208 218 242 
Brass, copper, and aluminum.............-...--..- 137 138 313 316 313 
eg Semana 9 2 a eeapagiepmene apap elem fey Sa 115 118 125 256 257 273 
Structural and architectural iron.................- 68 68 67 158 161 163 
Sheet metal and hardware -_-____.........2-..----- 99 101 104 230 237 236 
ede 163 163 159 360 363 345 
Stamped and enameled ware..............---- 79 79 87 200 211 212 
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DEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK STATE FAC- 
IN TORIES, APRIL, 1926, AND MARCH AND APRIL, 1927—Continued 









































a 
Employment Pay roll 
Indust : ; : 
sa April, | March,} April, | April, | March,} April, 
1927 1927 1926 1927 1927 1926 
clay, and glass—Continued. 
Stone serme, took, ond cutlery... 1..5...2.--LL..0. 110} 113} 103/ 216] 223 204 
Cutlery and tools --__- El a aeaiiiitinnnensiihiien 123 129 125 262 277 258 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus___..._.._- 155 152 171 362 358 392 
Steam and hot water heating.______......____- 188 181 203 457 444 485 
OUI ctrdiee ce LST PETITE 5 61 67 7 128 145 150 
Machinery and electrical apparatus -__-.._....._.. 118 120 129 258 263 283 
Agricultural implements -____-.-_-....-.....-- 57 59 53 120 125 112 
Electrical machinery and apparatus__________. 123 126 138 270 276 297 
Foundries and machine shops____.____________ 116 118 127 254 260 285 
Automobiles, airplanes, etc_._..............--_..-. 155 151 169 319 311 352 
Dutemouuee aaa pares... -.........-. 164 159 179 335 327 373 
Railroad equipment and repair work_____.....___- ov 101 115 231 242 263 
Locomotives and equipment. _____-._________- 80 86 110 183 203 264 
Railroad repair work _._.._..........--.-...-- 110 111 118 258 264 262 
Boat and ship building.___......_........_......-- 123 114 102 266 264 202 
Instruments and appliances___......_...._.._____. 128 129 123 263 269 251 
. (a Re ER Sane eA 94 95 99 227 234 241 
Saw and planing mills 69 68 72 166 166 172 
ia is, ob RRS UBRE Rg Race enpatsie 90 87 97 218 214 231 
ane Fe RSE TS eee Soe ere eeeeee 64 66 60 139 143 130 
Furniture and cabinet work____...___......______- 109 112 114 255 264 263 
a SEI NN ale Lap) SS ES 112 115 117 260 272 268 
Pianos and other musical instruments____________- 100 105 110 256 277 304 
Misemueeete WOO, Otc... ors... cb... ee 99 97 102 240 242 242 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods __._._...____..-______- 103 105 105 234 242 229 
SEES Ee a 5 eS ee 113 119 121 245 255 280 
Pee ees Cw... 5. 52-2 nkb.---- =o 90 81 67 257 238 176 
ee Ske gee gee 126 129 127 262 271 256 
Gloves, bags, canvas goods.__._._.._......__..___- 67 67 67 169 177 163 
Rubber and gutta percha___............._-....__. 75 82 &4 198 228 211 
a a en ee 2 68 71 81 178 181 202 
Chemicait, gus, paints, Otc... =. 2. o25.4--- 2k 109 109 104 243 245 227 
Drugs and industrial chemicals_______.__._______-_ 108 109 99 246 249 214 
NE ETE Ts eee eee 95 94 100 196 192 203 
I a 99 99 96 220 225 212 
SESS Se eee et Gee 79 79 81 171 179 179 
Photographic and miscellaneous chemicals_______- 132 131 123 291 290 269 
Pulp and paper EE ES ee ee eS epee ee 92 93 100 208 213 229 
Printing amd paper goods___.................._..___.- 95 96 95 227 230 225 
Paper boxes and tubes______......._..__.._______. 67 68 67 164 169 167 
Miscellaneous paper goods -_____._.._._...........- 95 97 97 219 223 222 
Printing and bookmaking_.._...__________________ 100 102 101 236 238 232 
Printing, newspapers _-_.....................- 100 98 100 205 201 199 
_ Printing, book and job.....:...............--. 100 103 101 243 248 243 
pS RI eR Sena 83 84 86 198 203 196 
SSE yen en eeee eee 64 65 74 145 149 151 
Woolens, carpets, felts_._................._._..._- 99 100 96 262 268 239 
EERE SSOP Nes 121 120 113 331 335 284 
Woolens and worsteds__............. 56 64 69 141 156 166 
I eat d, 6 nel $588. ok GR Sw otek 100 101 100 213 225 223 
Knit goods, except silk__._............_.._..._.__. 72 71 79 154 155 167 
Re eT 87 88 86 208 213 203 
i OMNES... oo 45-8... kee kk 86 88 88 196 205 207 
Clothing and millinery._.............................- 73 79 78 167 199 179 
ERS arm ae 85 94 90 163 225 193 
ied ol chen aceecus 61 64 71 127 139 151 
i Oe sf oo Ae ee sy 62 65 73 122 126 148 
RE a 68 72 68 177 2i1 170 
NOON ns ook kk ck kc ccceeccce 58 62 63 146 158 150 
ESSE ae en 112 112 107 306 308 291 
eeretcatieg | @| 8) isl isl i 
| eee Sea 90 89 19 

ss itn aaa caer eat 77 77 83 174 178 184 
Flour, feed, and cereals..........................- 109 115 119 217 227 232 
i hE Sh ea ep 109; 118] 123) 196; 216 231 
Canning and REESE 30S) PE SBER 148 4 29 31 36 108 108 128 
Sugar and other groceries_..............._......._. 88 82 95 194 182 213 
RIBOSE Oe £0 65 53 70 155 131 174 
Meat and dairy products.................-____- 113 111 117 230 222 245 
a es 113 113 116 229 225 243 
Ie Se TE es 136 139 140 304 324 295 
—eeeaeeteeaeerereeee m| e| 'a| Tal a) Oe 

ET SED Oe ae EDO eee eee 36 
ge eps ead 31 32 36 68 77 85 
Water, it Gad power._.._..__..................... 132 132 130 290 284 281 
Ni ia a Ra MRI Ce 97 93 101 224 232 232 

[245] 
pa — erates “ . 
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Oklahoma 


HE May 15, 1927, issue of the Oklahoma Labor Market, publishe 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Oklahoma, shows the chanoa 

in employment and pay rolls in 710 establishments in that State fro, 
March to April, 1927, as follows: 





CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHM 























IN OKLAHOMA, MARCH TO APRIL, 1927 wa 
: April, 1927 
Employment - Pay roll 
Number OTSy wee, 
Industry of plants Per cent | Per cent 
reporting of change | Of chang, 
Number | as com- | as com. 
of em- pared Amount {pared 
ployees with | with 
March, Mar 
1927 it 
‘ i i cy 
Mattonesst.cll mie... sus... i... bd... 13 322 —8.0 $6, 113 | 
Food production: } 
| lie ERTS So EASE SESE Saas a ag 33 596 +4.0 15, 624 
Nd IEE rn dein noon tbicwoatl 7 45 +2.3 803 
ieenmeies Guarneri... oa co 11 155 +.6 3, 080 | 
gO EL TT Ee 44 377 —.5 9, 270 | 
OS EEE LET SETAE Sige 33 370 +9. 8 9, 900 | 
) 0 RR Rae Penionie + ieee | Sines F 14 1,47 —4.9 34, 644 | 
Lead and zinc: 
en ne 46 2, 944 —3.0 81, 497 | 
tM inn do butt. cisihiinsenaddtbacceshl 17 2, 240 +.2 60, 154 | 
Metals and machimery: 
Deere. Seer. Ss a a 29 1, 122 +3.1 34, 609 | 
Machine shops end fouwndries_._............... 38 1, 228 —3.8 35, 268 | 
‘Tank construction and erection__...........-.. 16 777 —12.6 20, 141 | 
Oil industry: 
Producing and gasoline manufacturing: ._..... 123 4, 693 +2.3 140, 663 | 
RC EES iS SRE 5 I Ep 4: Gp & 66 5, 885 —3.7 198, 433 | 
SRL WHMING. n.d on danas cebu cwouts 24 260 +4.8 7, 686 
Public utilities: } 
Steamimaliway anos, ; ...... a... id... ll 1,729 —.5 45, 608 | 
oo ESE Soper ie Leese | eae 6 864 +10. 8 19, 917 | 
Water, light, and power. --.....-.-_-..22..... 50 1, 165 +1.7 34, 114 
Btone, clay, and glass: 
Peewee Si ele So et a 1l 433 +12.8 8, 432 
eS Sa: +) Rais 6 953 +.3 24, 667 
PERS SPS Te es 6 302 +6. 0 4, 050 | 
ip eS es th ee | Sea ) 873 +2.1 19, 277 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Tes eenentre. 0... 5 dak. . cue dnweeews 9 341 +6. 6 4, 481 
pane, GG s - S  a . 52 1, 358 +.7 24, 486 | 
Woodwork: 
ae een ee Oe © 14 397 —6.8 5, 824 | 15.7 
Deere, GO Sa a eh 20 332 —5.4 9, 477 | 2 
Teel, all telimetrieniit ...... 24. ......44...-.- § 1710 31, 226 —.6 858, 223 j 

















1 As given in the report, items add to 708. 
Wisconsin 


71 ‘HE Wisconsin Labor Market for May, 1927, issued by the State 
industrial commission, contains the following data on volume o! 
employment in Wisconsin industries in April, 1927: 
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sR CENT_OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT 
POF PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN INDUSTRIES 
FROM APRIL, 1926, AND MARCH, 1927, TO APRIL, 1927 



































aoe Per cent of change— 
March to April, 1927 | April, 1926, to April, 
Industry 
or Pay roll pe Pay roll 
a 
Manual 
ER ee Ee, ee EE One A +6. 2 +1.0 | Se ee 
«dS —15.2 —10.8 ei ERR 
BE EE ae See PP kes ae & eer e ae +3. 2 +10.9 —.7 +11.3 
ee ww amiccaencnecoebe ie +6. 7 +14.5 —.8 +13.9 
(SpE NSE GE lab Mg SS —4.3 +3.3 —.5 +5.9 
Stone crushing and quarrying-..---.-------_-.-.._-._.- —1.2 +6. 8 +22.2 +25. 6 
oS RE ESS SESE RS UE PTTL —1.8 —~1.8 5.1 —7.4 
Stone and allied industries. -__....-........--.._.- +.8 +10. 0 —24 $2.4 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks__..._____________ +42. 2 39. 7 +17.9 +9.9 
Si SAE pe Re ag RE oe —10.2 9 —9.0 +.9 
AR a aaa etree ae —3.7 —5.0 —11,5 —16.9 
Pig iron and rolling-mil! products______________ +6.3 —3.9 —30. 8 —26. 5 
Mermeemraperon Woek - 4020. .0-- 0b it +2.1 +8.7 —5.7 —7.5 
Foundries and machine shops___..._____.______ —3.2 —10.2 —5.3 —7.7 
eRe CUES Cen a ese aul —.3 —.4 —.6 +2.0 
ee a eg —2.6 +.5 —22.6 —28.2 
Aluminum and enamelware._____...__._..______ —4,1 ~1.5 +5.0 +13. 1 
ESE E VE aera CF 32 gt eee Sl EPP nee ae Ba oe —15.9 —13.4 
gt arta niente Rate Be toheniot —8.2 —17.1 —24.1 —5L 1 
Other metal products._....-.... —2.3 +10. 5 —4.9 —2.0 
nc wc sive cumbinue chal —-19 +.1 —7.2 —6,4 
Sawmills end planing mills____.____..._....____ —2.8 —.1 —12.1 —11.4 
I a ee oe —5.1 +3.3 —5.1 —.4 
mee wemecr Mts. —6.8 —5.6 —13.5 —7.8 
Furniture... ..._. Ep DR ae mo Se SR RE ee ee ee —2.1 mil —7.0 —8.0 
Sash, door, and interior finish _..._._...._...__. +.7 +3. 8 —.6 —14 
Other wood products__.............._....._ +.7 —6.4 —2.4 —6.9 
2 Ok NS een +4. 7 +13. 1 +16. 8 +31, 2 
EG ea. SR na Ergo. —5.2 —6. 7 —17.0 —23.4 
SSR TR le 2 abe a B —3.0 +.4 —40. 5 —46.3 
ean Geant tea ie ae —8.7 —12. 1 —2.4 —38.5 
Other leather products._.......-....-...-. 2. —1.6 —4.7 —1.9 +1.1 
RN SAI A STIR S +2.6 +4.7 +3.6 +3. 6 
en Ole WMS. +4. 5 5. 9 +5. 2 +2.7 
Ub. db, cnt beeabeke libs die. aeu.d +.4 —4,2 +7.0 +7.7 
ESS ETE —4,1 +11 —7.0 +4.9 
cece SRE oa Ss ot —2.6 —10.5 —~15 — A 
Hosiery and other knit goods__...______________ —.2 —3.7 —3.3 —.4 
SS Tay 2S. Pay ae eS —7.4 —25. 0 +3.8 —1.6 
Other textile products. _.. 20... s000sccu_-_. —1.6 —4,7 —4.6 +16 
Re a A en ra ae —3.6 +.5 +6.9 +9. 1 
OTE IRE PPT RAT Hy —iL4 —3. 6 +12.9 +22.3 
Baking and confectionery..................____ —4,7 —12.2 4+-.3 —8.8 
RSS Ha ete AS GE A —.1 +3. 3 +17.7 +20. 2 
Canning and preserving__.._.-___._.-.-___.____ +11. 6 +7.6 —4.4 +3.8 
RS Pees RL a —9.9 +7.6 —5.5 —18.8 
‘Tobacco manufacturing.............._____.____ —13.4 +34. 9 +10. 6 +59. 3 
ns MrOGUCtS. +6.4 +8.9 +10.5 +8.9 
I. Shia ahs ab +6. 3 +4.1 +23. 3 +26. 6 
Printing and publishing ..................-___. ae +1.2 rhy 5 +6. 2 +8. 6 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing.._........__.____ +3.4 3.2 +5.9 +10.7 
_ Chemieal (including soap, glue, and explosives) __- +10. 6 +7.3 —13.4 —12.9 
a 426.1 46.7 49 + 
RE TE GAR a ie | Aaa oe Bee a eT .2 9 
SS ae aoe EE Rage Ee Wii +75. 7 +84. 7 Ce Dare 
RS et ae “est ae +37.4 +29. 2 +19. 5 +17.2 
es dredging, sewer-digging__.......u.-.-_..___ +29. 8 +25. 1 ~—17.8 —13.6 
on: 
NN oe a a a —2.4 —5.6 —5.2 —1 
OMB 2 ee +5.1 +5.0 —7.2 +19 
Express, telephone, and telegraph__..-__..._-_.___- +2.8 +3. 4 —4.8 +.7 
Coie 22 lis ose fy +1.3 +17 +6.9 +17 
Hotels atid 'restaurants.._.._-.-.-..------1-s0---.-..... SE Lewennmsianionn TRS levcesdaciside 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries..____._...____. +.4 +.2 +4.9 +6.9 
iia cea ears a +2. H bs 42.7 +9. 1 
, _ ae ee ee ee ee oe ee eee oe ee ewww 4 . 5 +. 6 +4. 6 
Wholesale trade_...._.._..___- s " 4 +12.5 —10.9 —4.0 
Retail trade—Sales force only ....-..................... +10.3 +8.0 +9. 4 +6. 2 
. professional services__-...............__- +.4 —.3 +8.5 —2.9 
otels and restaurants._........................-.----- ly 5 Ree it ties 
[147] 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics fron 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food May 15 
1926, and April 15 and May 15, 1927, as well as the percentage 
changes i in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per er of potatoes was 6.0 cents on May 15, 1926; 3.7 cents in 
April, 1927; and 4.5 cents in May, 1927. These firures show a 
decrease of 25 per cent in the year, and an increase of 22 per cent in 
the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decreas 
of 3.5 per cent May 15, 1927, as compared with May 15, ze 
and an increase of 1.1 per cent May 15, 1927, as compared with 
April 15, 1927. 


qo following tables are compiled from monthly re — of actual 



































P 
TABLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER : 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH APRIL i5, 1927, 0 
AND MAY 15, 1926 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers) \ 
Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— et} May 1 1, f 
Article Unit compared wit i 
€ 
May 15, | Apr. 15, | May 15, | May 15, | Apr. 15, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 e 
} 
Cents Cents Cents ¢ 
REE ae ae ae Pound....-.- 41.5 41.8 42.3 +2 +1 ] 
SS | 5 ee eS Cos pp a * aes ER 35.8 36. 4 37.0 a +2 
ye FSS ewe eae s eee! 30. 4 30. 9 31. 2 +4 +l 
COR 8 ass Shee Ba ee ES 22. 5 23.3 23. 5 +4 +1 
Pinte beet L iis... d020-- <4 Aw Mh canine 14.6 15.2 15.2 +4 0 c 
West eides & 2 5... St. ee. OR stuinsis 40.3 36. 9 36. 4 —10 « 
acs Ps RE EE GR oF Pe Sala 49.3 43.1 47.6 —3 -l f 
POETS RIE SONI ETT Se SETS PS 55.9 56.7 56.3 +1 =| 
pe Se” A een eS eee ee do....... 39.9 40. 0 41.0 Se) +3 
bidunialliisihtch seine s-<<xtectetlinp = <= en cahedhinmes! PT Need 41.0 38.9 38.4 —6 “I ( 
Salmon, canned, red.............--.--|.-.-. NSE PRA 37.9 32.7 32.5 —14 “ 
DEI, BOR A 5. orewcensucddonns Quart_...... 13.9 14.0 13.9 0 “ 
Milk, evaporated... ....-.--------.--- 15-16 oz. can. 11.5 11.4 - 15 0 : 
5 Sipe ERE Marine ENR kes Pound.....-. 50. 0 58. 4 53. 4 +7 a 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) _|_.-.- ee 30. 2 28. 6 28.4 ss 
1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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LE 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
TeENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1927, 
AND MAY 15, 1926—Continued. 














a ste GL 
| nae 3 ge of —— 
+) os base | or decrease 
Average retail price on | (-)M ay, 15, 1027, 
: com ith— 
Article Unit —— 
May 15, | May 15, | May 15, | May 15, | May 15, 
1926 1927 1927 1926 1927 
ale 
Cents Cents Cents 
(hecie--<--n2-c-cteeeepeee-ne----00-- Pound... ... 36. 0 37.1 37.0 +3 —0.3 
PO EE AE 5 TER OS BA aiedsincts 21.5 19. 1 19.0} —12 1 
Vegetable lard substitute... .........--|-.--- do....... 25. 6 25. 1 25. 0 —2 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh....-.--.----------- Dozen....... 38. 9 33.9 33. 6 —14 —1 
Bread Wi bi ce Pe a Te Pound...... 9.4 9.4 9.4 0 0 
fo BR Bn OE A een? RE Binsin 6.1 5.5 5.5| —10 0 
ie CUR gs ibs oath oo a Widen ao ee G0ig 3. 5.1 6.1 5.1 0 0 
SOE CT a ON eee me | eRe 9.1 9.0 9.0 -! 0 
(eel de opia- = - 48 p 6 -- ns 8-oz. pkg-... 11.0 10. 2 10. 1 —8 —1 
WHER Sib acubdesocosccescne cobs 28-o0z. pkg... 25. 4 25. 4 25. 4 0 0 
Ts Gee saw cba ke de dockeel Pound...... 20. 3 20. 0 20. 0 —1 0 
5 eet tan ngoncasabiin singh Y  eaaaie ) 7 = ud . 6 i, re 
At RE May adil 4 <2 pn din 0 - upd ednneee een ee .2 ‘ .0 - - 
at BS 5 aM eR ks Nae Pa ge 6.0 3.7 4.5| —25 422 
Sk, a iednanwpdmmaasblodals a cance ye 7.4 8.7 +13 +18 
CR Dette dtp nds ig 2 Spi soe~-shopewe Taare 6.2 5.5 8.7 +40 +58 
pg TS TS a Se No. 2 can... 11.9 11.6 11.6 —3 0 
Tr Ett alll ea Rel ebintags 16. 5 15.8 15. 6 —5 —1 
CS Eo a ae. oom tT ere 17.5 17.0 16. 8 —4 -1 
Temntees, Cemmed.«. 4. ...--- ~~. 2-45 u]on-o- | ES 11.9 12.1 12.1 +2 0 
a i eo win neath oa Pound...... 6.7 7.3 7.3 +9 0 
,, SRO oo i, a a a Bea ee CO pvediciniic 76. 4 77.6 77.4 +1 —0.3 
SUMMA Gdns cote sea abinawel=s dpe | Paes, 51.0 48.8 48. 2 —5§ -1 
mia dhd<< apoio 4—enanwiniebibe | er 17.1 15.5 15. 4 —10 —1 
ib am ses dhopa ws annendhambeis do....-.. 14.7 14.3 14.3 —3 0 
DE teh de db abo dacs uGood Dozen....... 35. 4 34.0 33. 9 —4 —0.3 
Se Bi A aaa SPER BDicutese 53. 1 48.3 49.8 —6 +3 
RR nares me Aer we heen rea ae: Seameeee Selper —3.5 +11 























Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on May 15, 1913, and on May 15 of each year 
from 1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in May of 
each of these specified years, compared with May, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of round steak was 22.2 cents in 
May 1913; 35.6 cents in May, 1921; 32.5 cents in May, 1922; 
33.0 cents in May, 1923; 34.6 cents in May, 1924; 35.0 cents in 
May, 1925; 35.8 cents in May, 1926; and 37.0 cents in May, 1927. 

As compared with May 15, 1913, these figures show increases 
of 60 per cent in May, 1921; 46 per cent in May, 1922; 49 per cent 
in May, 1923; 56 per cent in May, 1924; 58 per cent in May, 1925; 
61 per cent in May, 1926; and 67 per cent in May, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows an increase 
of 60.8 per cent in May, 1927, as compared with May, 1913. 
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TaRLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFLED FOOD ARTICLES AND Pr 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, MAY t5 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS Comp 
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§ Beginni ning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of tha articles: shown in’ Tables 1 aad 2, aecerding to the consumption of the aver? 
family. From January, 1913, to December, ion. the index numbers included the following articles: Siro 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chop, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 ang 
1920 to 1926,’ and by months for 1926, and for January throyph 
May, 1927. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based op. 
the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the averag 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the yeg 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price {o; 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1995 
the figures for 1926 show an increase of nearly three points, but ay 
increase of 1.75 a cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so con- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 1534 
for April, 1927, and 155.4 for May, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 153 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


TaBLe 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
AR ae 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY THROUGE 
» 1927 
[Average for year 1913—=100.0] 
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? For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 
61, and Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51. 
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_ 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL, PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR i926, AND JANUARY THROUGH 
MAY 1927—Continued. 
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Retail Prices of Foog in 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 citi, 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates, wi 
by the bureau until after 1913. : 


TABLE 5.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF TRE PRIN: IPA 
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1 Thesteak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in ‘most of the otlrer cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Oieomargarine (all butter |_.... do... ..-| 28. 6} 38.3} 28.3)....-- | 303; 26.3) 26.3) 29.5, 25.1 
substitutes) . 
C heese_...-. dete dee ayn cine ts te Hin’ : , 33.0) 35.2) 35.1) 22.5) 34.2) 36.1) 36.4) 34.7) 35.8 
Ee il oe = RTE RS. I ae | a 21.6, 18.8 18.9} 17.8) 23.9) 21.2) 20, 9} 22.0) 19.0 
Vegetable lard substitute.._.|__._. do... ..- 22. 0} 21.4) 21. 8}--_--- 27.8; 25.9) 26.4) 27.3; 27.) 
Eggs, strictly fresh_........- Dozen. --.... 38. 1) 33.3) 32.1 F 33.3; 28.5) 27.9 32.4) 27 9 
ER ARES aR er a SH Pound. ..... 9.5} 9.9 9.9) 5&2 101) 10.1) 101) 10.1 0. | i 
el aD ci RI RG A AEE, d0....«-| &3} B77] 5.7 2.8 5. 4 46 46 5. 9 
RE ee Re) Fae ee 4.44 4.41 4.3 2. 3) 49 48 47 48 4.7; 48 
EEE TEES EG: do.....-| 83) 8.6) 8 7)--..-- 10.3) 10. ‘| 10.2; 89 8&8 &9 
| | 
OTRO nn nc dccccorpees 8-02. pkg._.-| 10.4) 9.8} 9.8)...--- 12.5 11.5 11.1) 11.8 10.7 i094 
‘Wheat cereal. ............... 28-02. pKg__-| 24.0) 24.3) 24. 5)....-- ; 283) 23.0) 28.0) 25.4 26.3 243 
Macerem.....-...--.....5-. Pound... | 29.1 19.1) 19. 1)-.._-. | 2.0 21.2) 21.2) 20.2) 18.7) 187 
ES CRT. SF do.....-| 12.0 1.6 1.6 8&5 EL ‘| ii. "| 10,38) 12.0) ti. li4 
ELE TOE i, RET GO. od «ns 8. 2 Si}. 2144...- 9.7 98 9<£6 8. 4, 8, 85 
A Silken con ndincibsienanadntinnd | ES 6.6, 42) 5.6) 13) 5.6 36 44 5.3) 3.2 42 
SN cde ach. cnasdeebeatianed A6......] 7.) tee Se...-. 89 87 O93 84 89 98 
| eee qnapethignes ep ath sun 6.1) 50} 7.8j.....- 57 50 91 6. 4 a, § 
} 
Beans, baked ...........0.. No.2 ean_..-| 10.0; © 7| 9. 7..--.- 13.7) 13. 4). 13. 3 11.6} 11.1) 113 
OE oo ey Sait 15.3) 14.9} 14. 9)..-..- 161 16.0 161) 16.6) 15.4 149 
Peas, canmned_-__._..- PRAM) A do_.....) 2.1) 19.3} 18 9}... 16.5) 15.7, 15.5) 18.0) 17.6 17.5 
Tomatoes, canned_..........|..... do......)] WH 9.8 9 O.....- 141) B.4 12.8) 13. 8 12.7| 12 H 
ugar, granulated........... Pound. ..... 6.2; 7.0 6.9 &7) 7.1 7.9. 20 74 «8 8.4 
SAS SR RR a Bae do......| 88.8) 93.2} 92.7} 56,0) 80.3) 79.7) 78.8) 66.4) 71.7 702 
alll li CI RE A I ot SP 50. 3) 48. 8; 48. 2| * 30.0 87. 3 53.8) 53.6) 51.6) 49.7) 43.6 
Nn cnwinns pndocccctmmedieained tesk snc 16. y 16.3} 15. 3)--.... 17.7; 16.1) 16.6) 20. ql 18.0; 17.9 
a I RR se Ss gare oa... 14.0) 14.3) 14.1).....- 15.7, 15.6) 18.61 14.9) 34.5) 145 
Bananss..........-.....++-. Dozen... -.. 33.3} 32. 3} 32. 5)....-- 444, 4) 911.3) 2123) $9.93 19.5! 10.2 
| ET a STS ilndh aa. 57.5) 48.3) 52. 5).....- 44.2) 47.6) 47.1) 47.1) 64.6) 64.1] 
4 ‘oa 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city but most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse” steak. 
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1 No. 23 can, 3 Per pound. 
Cemparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food* in May, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in May, 1926, and in April, 1927. 
For 12 other cities, comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 
on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


—— 





8 For list of articles see note 5, p. 150. 

4 The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for eaci: article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1913, pp. 94and 95. The consumption figures which have beea 
used for each month begiruing with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 192i, p. 2. 
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ules for each city included in the average prices. 


1 Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 


1 Portland, Me 


i Riehmond.-.......-. 


Mobile... ...--..... 


Norfolk... ........-.. 


Pittsburgh 


Portland, Oreg. ---- 
Providence_-___-_.--. 





Sait Lake City----- 
San Francisco---.:. 


Savannah._..___... 
Scranton........._- 
EG eee 
Springfield, i!_____ 





Washington, D. C_ 








F NOPD PONE sh ee 
WOODY NWISS NORCO 


PPO gont gor A go 
mronoom ed ed 








= 
PED EOS ORDO PEP ME ME NHS mre 


NONE O O88 DH ONNFD SHOW aVsons 





2 Increase. 


For the month of 


May 99.4 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 


cities sent in a report promptly. 


The following-named 45 cities had 


a perfect record ; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 


Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland 


Columbus, 


Dallas, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 
city, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Provi- 
dence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
Sati Fran¢isco, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, Tll., and 


Washington, 


D.C. 


The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
mhetchants responded in May, 1927: 
' RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR MAY, 1927 








.— 











Geographical division 
Ttem United ~ SES SEER an 
States | North : South | North { South | wostorn 
Be Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
Percentage of reports received._._..._____- 99. 4 100. 0 100. 0 99, 2 99. 4 98. 0 
Number of cities in each section from 
Overy feport Was Tecsived.______ __ ah 14 3 il 7 5 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of ¢o,| On 

January 15 and July 15, 1913, May 15, 1926, and Apri i; 

and May 15, 1927, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The price, 

quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not includ 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an exiy 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ap 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thoy 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of thie sale 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hol 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1926, AND APRIL 15 AND MA 














1913 
1926 | 





City, and kind of coal May 15 
July 15 | Apr. 15 





United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 
Average price 
Index (1913= 108) 
Chestn ut— 
Average price 
Index (1913= 100) 
Bitu minous— 
Average price 
Index (1913= 100) 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 








Bituminous 

Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 

Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


‘ 


Stove 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


13. 44 
13. 39 13.4 
Butte, Mont.: 
TT 11. 07 10. 9 
Charleston, S. C.: 
NEES NS ET Re Wie 11. 00 11,00 
Chicago, Ii.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
16. 84 3 16. 25 
; I . 16. 67 Bz 15. 75 
Bituminous 8.12 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous 6. 56 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
14. 75 . 15. 
14. 75 14. 50 
8. 57 8. 4/ 

















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


¢ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly, 
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yRRAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
AVE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, MAY 15, 1926, AND APRIL I5 AND MAY 15, 1927— 



































Continued 
ee 
1913 1927 
City, and kind of coal May 15 
Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 May 15 
_ i, 
‘olumbus, Ohio: 
Col uminods.. Piikpesb see Seer enscdodedstleccccqasscdslwcwccdostees $6. 59 $6. 67 $6. 93 
allas, TeX.: 
De anes anthracite— 
a tei on pn wan ne cheese of. ei ec attlisecddaccoce 15. 17 16. 00 14. 67 
EES ae $8. 25 $7. 21 11,72 13. 60 12. 50 
Denver, Colo.: : 
Colorado anthracite— — 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed.__.__...__- 8. 88 9. 00 15. 50 15. 80 15. 60 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed__-_-....-_____- 8. 50 8. 50 15. 56 16. 15 15. 80 
DIUM G Ssh enw ++ --- 555-150. 5. 25 4. 88 9. 19 9. 08 9.14 
Detroit, Mich.: 4 . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I ee Re od ue 8. 00 7. 45 16. 00 15. 83 15. 06 
dco was ee beebewss sccccucs 8. 25 7. 65 15. 50 15. 33 14. 50 
ES EE a eee 5. 20 5. 20 9. 33 9. 57 9. 41 
Fall River, Mass.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
he ak ct wah cancccdensone 8. 25 7. 43 16. 75 16. 25 16. 25 
EE Sean 8. 25 7. 61 16. 25 15. 75 15. 75 
Houston, Tex.: 
Es cick dotesctwiqel cccnlawaccusebcbiloonsndadscle 11. 50 11, 40 11. 40 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
EES Te ee 3. 81 3. 70 6. 56 6. 84 6. 93 
Jacksonville, Fia.: 
ISIS Fie a pepe a 7. 50 7. 00 13. 00 14. 00 12. 00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Se TP SO cee THe ee RDS ae AN 22 13. 50 12. 90 12. 90 
I A. ce tcewba ccecscnebepeawadal 15. 33 14. 67 14. 67 
EE. 2 Sa ee - 4. 39 3. 94 7. 84 7. 65 7. 65 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
EE Se ns. ae eae emey 14. 00 14. 00 14. 00 
SRR st 2 Se Sa 6. 00 5. 33 10. 00 10.70 10. 68 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
REE RS Ra es SA aaen 13. 52 12. 50 15. 31 16. 50 16. 50 
Louisville, Ky.: 
RE SEE Sc 4. 20 4. 00 6. 33 6. 07 6. 11 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ge Rake FPS a Aeceee 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 50 16. 50 
EES: TE eae 10. 00 8. 50 17. 00 16. 25 16. 25 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
RSE 7 Se Ae eae 24.34 24, 6.75 8.72 8. 75 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16. 15 16. 15 
SRI i. SR TS 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 15. 70 15. 70 
ER ES: Se ee 6. 25 5.71 9. 43 9. 23 8. 97 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CEE EE ees Seed ees 9. 25 9. 05 18. 10 17. 65 17. 6 
ot ed ol 9. 50 9. 30 17. 98 17. 20 17. 20 
MI Go 5 oe 5. 89 5. 79 11. 09 10. 91 11. 08 
Mobile, Ala.: 
SERRE FS Ss Ee Sr 0 Peace ep em Oper eeeTe 9. 23 9. 19 9.35 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| Sl SSSR SE ag ee Sach © Sa 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 13. 50 13. 45 
ES Pe eae 6. 75 6. 50 13. 50 13. 00 13. 00 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS IEA Se Ar ge 7. 50 6. 25 15. 05 14. 65 14. 65 
PEE ER a 7. 50 6. 25 15. 05 14, 65 14. 65 
New Orleans, La 
EE I a So 26. 06 26. 06 9. 32 10. 00 9.32 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sas cade. 50s l2<-c< cheerce 7.07 6. 66 14. 75 13. 75 13. 83 
ieee cet sacwsse owes 7.14 6. 80 14. 50 13. 50 13. 54 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Te SR ees: Sree tae 15. 50 14. 00 14. 00 
en connceuhieaienabeneadishesknebauee 15. 50 14. 00 14. 00 
ERS EEA RR Rares 8, 46 8.27 8. 27 
* Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
$1537°—27——__12 [169] 
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AVBRAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSRHo; 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 16, 1918, MAY 15, 1926, AND APRIL 15 AND MAY | 7 = 
Continued 














City, and kind of:coal 
Jan. 15 





Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous 
Peoria, [1.: 

NG So) ot. cab is wabeowiets 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania:anthracite— 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Portiand, Me.: 
Pennsyivania anthracite— 





Chesinut 
Portiand, Oreg.: 
Bituminous 
Providence, R. 1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove. 
Chestaut 
Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous. 
San Franciseo, Calif.: 
New Mexico:anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 


o 





Egg... 
SS Re a? Sepeire 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous 
Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NS in bee AE. wintnerubbesiatenane 
EE TER RSS ao Tapaapre 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous 
Springfield, Ill.: 
Bituminous 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 

Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile 
Prepared sizes, high volatile_-.--..- 
Run oftmine, mixed 




















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

+ Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). ee males ese ead 

4.60 cents per ton additional ‘is charged fer ““binning.”” Most customers require binning or basketing 
the coal into the eéllar. ed 

+All coal sold in Savannah“is weighed-by the city. A-charge-of 10 cents per ton or half ton is ma. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 171 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in May, 1927 


syRACTICALLY no change in the general level of wholesale prices 
- from April to May is shown by information collected in repre- 
sentative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
inited States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index 
number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, registered 
144.1 for May compared with 144.2 for April, a decline of less than 
nne-tenth of 1 per cent. Compared with May, 1926, with an index 
number of 151.7, there was a decrease of 5 per cent. 
Slight imcreases are shown for the groups of farm products, foods, 
nd clothing materials, due to advances in grains, cotton, hides, 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1913 = 100) 
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onions, potatoes, flour, corn meal, apples, lemons, oranges, sugar, 
and cotton goods. Certain articles in these groups, as cattle, hogs, 
sheep, eggs, wool, pork products, and butter, were cheaper than in 
the month before. Increases were recorded for building materials 
and miscellaneous commodities, while fuels and metals declined in 
average price. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for April and May was collected, increases were shown in 
108 instances and decreases in 127 instances. In 169 instances no 
change in price was reported. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITiIRrs 
[1913 = 100.0] 








Commodity group 
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EE” Nip Si I Bas Cail. cecal ein ae linen Lat TAR en pai ai: 
Building materials 
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Miscellaneous 
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All commodities 
Raw materials !_ 
Producers’ goods !_ 
Consumers’ goods ! 


co | 








1 Federal Reserve Board grouping, 


Comparing prices in May with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that appreciable decreases 
took place in all groups of commodities, ranging from 111% per cent 
in the case of fuels to 3 per cent in the case of house-furnishing eoods, 


—_—_—~=§ 0-0-2 —____ 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
i countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 
to 2 common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
—w" 1 oe es a 
United | Ganada | Belgi | Czecho- | Den- France | prance | 
Country-- | States eS pe | Slovakia | mark Finland oan (Paris) ew 
os | 
Tumber of | Entire | 
Names. 51 60 59 | jamutte 100 21 320 | 1 71 
| | 
Commodi | 5 foods | 29 foods | (tooris | 29foods | Foods | 36 foods an oe ee 
ies in- s JUS, S . ooas 
ee etc.) | (11 foods) |(11 oe 
ere SE G | 
Ministry | watt | Federal 
Comput- vine rte gi of Indus- ; Office of gltanat —— \Ministry | Ministry | Btatis- 
ingagen- | of Labor | ment of | ¢-+ and | Statistics | Statisti- |Bureauof| ory abor | of Labor | _ tical 
Pe Statistics | Labor Labor cal De- |Statistics | Bureau 
| partment) 
ae ie 
—100 July, July, April, July, July, | Saniney- August, July, | agg 
Base=1WV.-| 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 (June, 1914) 1914 1914 | July, 1914 
Year and | 
month | 
1923 | 
Pe 141 142 OR EP aa 180 a Sa ets fo 
Sele. nae 139 142 RRR a RR 1103 331 oo age ee 
yt ee 139 145 ee ee oe Bee <> ona Ee Teeecceh a Ca 
Apr..---- 140 143 SOTA RE eas Tore Seer SOR tose sea 
May...---- 140 140 BREE he GH nied eS 1016 337 325 SS 
June....--- 141 138 ¢ eee Se cd ee tit ee. 
july.....-« 144 137 1003 |.......... —* oes 
Yeas. 143 142 1087 349 | ee 
Sept...---. 146 141 BOE bi cigicopes | ee 
Om; on 147 144 Sk OD Of ECA 
RY . sake 148 144 1133 37 Se 
EN G.. 147 145 TTS tite SS ron 8 Sigh pan aa 
1924 
pO TE 146 145 480 836 194 ge BS 376 127 
WOR osha 144 145 495 OE ee fr 1070 400 384 117 
Mar......- 141 143 510 et of rea 392 120 
Bie... chee 138 137 498 820 j_.....-..- ie ain ag 380 123 
May....--- 138 133 485  . 1037 393 378 126 
Juna......, 139 133 492 EB tet wo" Fadaaldiaee 370 120 
TOM canoe 140 134 493 837 200 op Bal BS 360 126 
yp eRe: 141 137 498 Te 1125 400 366 122 
RAS 144 139 503 ig eat Soa wi ani 1” yg Be 374 125 
On... 145 139 513 ” eS SERS ae Be 383 134 
Nov......- 147 141 520 Seem 1160 426 396 135 
Dec......- 148 143 521 ee te OS Fle ee 404 135 
1925 
Sie 151 145 521 899 215 Boing 408 137 
Feb.......- 148 147 517 Te Rae 1120 440 410 145 
Mar....... 148 145 511 Ea ee oO) Gia 415 146 
yaa 148 142 506 OE RR. ee “ § Scant 409 144 
May....... 148 141 502 et jo. 1097 434 418 141 / 
June....... 152 141 505 OS ER PG Sees 422 146 
July....... 156 141 509 916 210 Te See 421 154 
Aug......- 157 146 517 oR oo 1222 451 423 154 
Sept....... 156 146 525 | BRR ee  § Gas 431 153 
ee De 158 147 533 RE Le e's hk eee 433 151 
Nev....i.. 164 151 534 ae 1164 471 444 147 
Dee, sk 162 156 534 "ee Se re is ee 463 146 
1926 
a 161 157 527 854 177 1090 j........-- 480 143 
RR. 158 155 526 9 ae 1106 495 142 
Mar....._. 156 154 521 Bt Gee Td ae 497 141 
| Epa. 159 153 529 ee > Bar SS 503 142 
“BEB. 158 152 558 Le BL 1078 523 522 142 
June....... 156 149 579 eR ek | Gk ae 544 143 
July....... 154 149 637 876 159 \ | i Baaee 574 145 
Re Bi. 152 150 631 Ee ad Se 1153 610 587 146 
ene: 155 147 684 YS RRR Be og tine 590 145 
ee... oe 157 147 705 | hae 298 se 624 145 
sg OR 158 148 730 aR 1114 647 628 148 
158 151 741 8 eS. 3590 12. ....- 599 150 
1927 
pes G 156 153 755 914 156 1002 |.........- 592 151 
see 153 151 770 eR. eae 1095 586 585 152 
ee SE 150 149 771 6 bi... mes 1,22... .- 581 151 
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Retail Prices in Rio de Janeiro, 1922 to 1926 


, REPORT from the American consul, Digby A. Willson, at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, dated April 30, 1927, contains the following 
table showing the average retail prices of specified food articles 

in the capital of Brazil for the five-year period from 1922 to 1926: 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES IN RIO DE JANEIRO, 
2 1922 TO 1926 


Average exchange rates of the milreis for 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926=12.95, 10.23, 10.94, 12.20, and 14.44 





























cents, respectively; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; I liter=2.06 quarts; 100 grams=3.5 cunces] 
} 
1926 price 
4 equiva- 
Article Unit 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 sents ip 
States cur- 
rengy 
Milreis Mitlreis Milrcis Milreis Milreis Cents 
i ae Kilogram... _! 0. 90-1. 00 | 0.90-1.00 | 1. 00-- 1.70 | 1. 60- 1.90 | 1. 20- 1. 50 | 17.3- 21.7 
ee a as eon Te eee . 80-1. 00 } 1. 00-1. 70 | 1.30- 1.80 | 1.2@ 1.50 | 1.00- 1.30 | 14.4- 18.8 
Olive Oil. ......-- Rite = as BO ikis. <i094 7. 00-8. 00 | 7. 00-8. 00 8. 00 | .7.00—- 8.00 | 5. 80- 7.50 | 83. 8-108.3 
Cadman. ise ances loshy- Gh, es... 3. 00-3. 50 | 2. 80-3. 20 | 3. 00— 3. 80 | 3. 00~ 4. 60 | 2. 00—- 3.00 | 28.9- 43.3 
See ee te i AEP ea 2. 10-2. 40 | 2. 26-3.00 | 3.00 4.20 | 5.00- 7. 50 | 8.00- 4. 60 | 48. 3- 66.4 
| RE RS _ eels . 16- .70 . 66-— . 86 . 70—- 1.00 . 80—- 1. 20 .70- .90) 10.1- 13.0 
COB. oo ities ce ~~ Peed 24 do____..._| 200-2. 80 | 300-3. 50 | 3.50— 5.30 | 4.80- 6.00 | 4.20- 4.40 | 60,.6-— 63.5 
Meat, fresh. .-.-- Bian tal  FePoerre 1. 20 | 2.40-3.00 | 1.40 1.70 | 1. 70- 1.80 1.30 26. 0 
Besi, Gried____._- te og Ne S,. 2. 40-2. 60 | 1. 40-1. 60 | 3. 00- 3.70 | 3. 6O~ 4.00 | 2.50— 3.40 | 26. 1~ 49.1 
Qe 7k FTO ik Ss 1.00-1. 40 | 1.20+2. 201 1.30- 1.60 | 1.20- 1.80) .80- 2.20) 11.6 31.8 
Tea, Lipton’s..... | 109 grams_._.| 2,60-2. 80 | 2. 70-3. 60 3. 60 | 3,30- 3.60 | 2..60- 3,40 | 37. 49.4 
Flour, mandioca..| Kilogram... .50 |} .50-.70]} .70- .90; .90-1.00) .50- .80) 7.2-11.5 
Plonr, wheat_____ ye ae 1, 20 | 1. 20-1. 30 | 1 30 1.40 | 1.30- 1.50 | 1. 20-1. 40 | 17.3- 20.2 
Beans, black ____-- lig GOn4, sdebis .66- .70 | .70-.80] .80- 2.20) 1.00-2.00] .60- .80); 87-115 
enemies, Cas cis -iwas 2. 20-2. 50 | 2.40-8. 30 | 2. 40+ 3. 40 | 2,40- 8.30 | 2.80- 3. 20 | 40. 4- 46.2 
reign. 
Milk, condensed, |_._.-do_.......| 1.601. 70 | 1,60-1. 80 | 1.80+ 2.20 | 1.80- 2.00 | 1.80- 2. 20 | 26.0 31.8 
razilian. 

Milk, fresh ......- Diter..-s.... . 90 80; .80- 1.00] .70- 1.00; .80- 1.60] 11.6- 14.4 
DUM et. cease Kilogram. __]| 5. 80-7. 60 | 7. 00-8. 80 | 8. 80-14. 00 | 6. 00-13. 09 | 6. 00-12. GO | 86. 6-173.8 
i 2 a 5 as a ee .34- .40 .34- .50}] .50- .80 .50= .80 20 .60| 4.3 8.7 
| gl a ie RR 1, 10-1. 30-| 4. 40=1.40 + 4. 20- 1. 40 | 1. 20- 1.30 | 1.00- 1.40 | 14.4- 20.2 
SSRs 2 kilograms___} 1. 20-1. 40 | 1. 30-1. 60 | 1. 20- 1.60 | 1.00- 1.2 1,00—- 1.40 | 14, 4- 20.2 
Salt, rock......... Kilogram._..| .20- .24 -20} .20- .40 . 30 . 30 4.3 
| aS |----- — 2. 00-2. 20 | 2.00-2.40 | 2,40—- 4,00 | 4. 40- 7.00 | 3. 00— 4.00 | 43.3-— 57.8 











LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Labor Agreements 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees—Vallejo, Calif. 


Workers’ Union No. 560 and the restaurant and café py. 
prietors of Vallejo, Calif., contains the following articles relatiye 
to duties of members and relief work: ~ 


ArticLe 5. Any member of Culinary Workers’ Union, Local No. 560, who fails 
to appear for work at the appointed time, who has not given at least 8 hours’ 
notice, or has not provided a proper and capable substitute, shall be fined one 
day’s pay. 

Art. 9. Cooks, waiters, and waitresses shall not do porter work. (This 
clause covers the preparation of vegetables, fruits, and berries for service, the 
cleaning of coffee urns, sweeping, scrubbing, etc.) This work belongs to the dish- 
washers and miscellaneous help, where there is no regular porter employed. 

Arr. 10. (a) All relief work shall be paid at the rate of pay of the one relieved 
except where permanent relief is employed at a fixed salary. 

(6) When a relief employee fails to report for duty, and the employer is tunable 
to fill said relief position, the regular emplovee shall substitute for that day. 

(c) There shall be no relief work on Sundays and holidays. 

(d) Any employees not taking their day off, when relief can be obtained, will 
be fined one day’s pay. 


¢ tag: agreement effective January 1, 1927, between the Culinary 





Awards and Decisions 
Stereotypers—Buffalo, N. Y. 


N THE expiration of a three-year agreement between Stereco- 
typers’ Local Union No. 25 and the Buffalo newspaper pub- 
lishers the union demanded an increase in wages of 6624 cents per 
day for journeymen, 75 cents for assistant foremen, $1 for foremen 
and for crews who get out seven daily editions of a paper each week. 
The controversy was laid before Judge Philip Laing as arbitrator, 
December 6, 1926. After examining the newspaper plants and hear- 
ing and reading the briefs presented by each side the arbitrator de- 
livered his written opinion on the 28th of the same month. He con- 
sidered the various propositions under different heads, discussing and 
disposing of them separately. The only argument to which he gave 
much attention was the increase in the cost of living argument. :x- 
tracts from his statement on this subject follow: 

In a large and growing city like this there is ever something additional to 
pay out, if one is to keep up with the procession. Things unknown two years 
ago are necessities to-day, and necessities which cost money. This statement 
applies to the whole family and to each member of the family. Irrespective of 
any changes in the cost of food, clothing, rents or heat, I am of opinion that the 


ordinary man in the city of Buffalo will not be able to get through the year 1927 
with the same money that he got through the year of 1923. that statement 


176 [176] 
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Ls correct, some provision ought to be made in this controversy, providing to 
some extent for the cost of better living which the stereotypers must meet as 
time goes On. I am aware that any allowance made for the reasons now under 
consideration must be conservative. I am also aware that extravagant people 
crave every new thing that comes along and call every such thing a necessity. 
| think, however, it is a fact that the most conservative and economical indi- 
viduals must, if they keep up with the times, continually incur some additional 
xpense for better living and better living conditions. 

What additional allowance should be made to the stereotypers to meet better 
living conditions? The publishers make answer to this question by saying that 
the cost of living is not what it was a few years ago, and that that cost is now 
going back, and for these reasons the stereotypers are in a better position than 
they were three years ago when the existing scale became effective. 

In the monthly bulletin issued by the United States Department of Labor in 
September, 1926, * * * is a table showing the average retail prices of 42 
articles of food in the United States from July 15, 1913, to July 15, 1926, and the 
ercentage each July 15, compared with July 15, 1913, the percentage for July 
15, 1913, being arbitrarily fixed at 100, according to this table, the average retail 
prices for these 42 articles of food * * * on July 15, 1923, [were] 47.8 
per cent {more than in 1913]; on July 15, 1924, 43.9 per cent; on July 15, 1925, 
60.5 per cent; on July 15, 1926, 57.7 per cent. It thus appears that in 1924 
the percentage was less than in 1923, but in 1925 and 1926 the percentage was 
quite a little more than it was in 1923. The chart contained in the same bulletin 
at page 153 bears out the foregoing facts. 

I am of opinion, however, that during the next two or three years the stereo- 
typers may expect to get some benefit from decreased cost of living, and that 
that prospect ought to be taken into consideration in connection with the allow- 
ance for increased cost of better living. 

I come back to the question, ‘‘what allowance should be made to the stereo- 
typers for the increased cost of better living?’’ and I add to that question the 
other question, ‘‘what offset should be made because of the prospect of a de- 





e 


‘le crease in prices of things that make up the necessities of life?”’ he figures I 
am about to present are, in a sense, arbitrarily made, but they represent my 
judgment. 


Iam of opinion that the stereotypers should be allowed for the increased cost 
of better living 144 per cent per year for the last three years, making 4% per 
cent, and that there should be deducted from that amount 1 per cent to repre- 
sent the decreased cost and prospective decreased cost of the things that make 
up the necessities of life. These figures mean that there should be added to 
the scale of wages provided for in the existing contract, excepting the foremen, 
3% per cent. 

I am of opinion that the foremen should get $9.50 instead of $9; the assistant 
foremen, days, now getting $7.75, with a 3% per cent increase would get $8.02; 
the assistant foremen, nights, now getting $8.25, with a 344 per cent increase, 
would get $8.54; the journeymen, days, now getting $7.50, with a 34% per cent 
increase, would get $7.76; the journeymen, nights, now getting $8 with a 34 per 
cent increase, would get $8.28. 








Railroad Engineers and Firemen—Boston & Maine Railroad 


‘THE Boston & Maine Railroad and its engineers and firemen sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitrators, consisting of D. S. Brigham, 
S. H. Huff, and James Jackson, the following question: 


Since July, 1900, the engineers and firemen employed on the Fitchburg- 
Berkshire division have been operating between Boston and Greenfield, Mass., 
and between Greenfield, Mass. and Troy, N. Y. The management proposes, 
effective November 29, 1926, to run these engineers and firemen from Boston, 
Mass., over the Fitchburg-Berkshire division to Troy, N. Y., a distance of 192 
pr method of operation has been strenuously opposed by the engineers 
an men. 


The decision of the board in part was as follows: 


The board agreed that this question should be decided on the merits of the 
testimony offered and that no research of any character would be required. 
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In the opinien of the majority ef the board, the point at issue hag ro3,) 
itself to one question: 

‘‘Do the runs instituted by the management of the Boston & Maine Rail vad 
between Beston, Mass.,and Troy, N. Y., cause an excessive strain or unreaso . 
hardship on the engineers and firemen on those runs?” 

The chairman of the board, in order to get some first-hand information. yy, 
sonally took the trip on the slow mail train leaving Boston ‘at 3.a. m. and arri riving 
at Troy at 11.40 a. m. and returned the same on on the Minute Man, the fasias 
express train on this line, due to leave Troy at 2.35 p. m., arriving Boston at 7.98 

» ™. 

The board has sat in executive session and weighed the evidence offered on thy, 
particular case, and a majority of the board renders its award in favor of th 
Boston & Maine Railroad, effective this date. 


vad 


Habie 





Railroad Station Employees—Boston & Maine Railroad Co. 


MANY of the recent wage arbitration awards made between rai. 
road carriers and their employees that have come to the atten. 
tion of the bureau have provided for i increases for the employees and 
have been accompanied by a dissenting opinion made by the arbitrs. 
tor appointed by the carriers. The following, s signed by Benjamin 
Thomas on April 26, 1927, is typical of the dissenting opinion 3: 


I regret that I can not concur in the majority decision in this case, belicy 
as I do that notwithstanding the sincerity of the other members, the conclisio: 
they have reached in awarding an increase in wages are not warranted by te 
evidence presented. 

The award involves an inerease of about 514 per cent to approximately 95) 
employees; based on 1926 performance, it adds between $50,000 and $60,000 4 
year to an item of nonpreductive expense which now aggregates nearly $1,000 90) 
@ year. 

‘Ninety-five per cent of the employees affected are crossing tenders. Such 
positions in many cases can be, and in many cases are now, filled by employees 
not physically able to engage in more active work. 

The Boston & Maine average rate for this class before the award was higher by 
from 6 to 44 cents per day (2. 1 to 17.8 per cent) than all but one of its conne- 
tions, according to reports to Interstate Commerce Commission, and was 37.3) cents 
a day, or 14.7 per cent, above the average for all the Class I railroads in “the 
United States. “Knowing that the duties of such employees are substantially the 
same all over the country, { could not justify signing an award which would widen 
the spread, and put the Boston & Maine rate still higher than that of its neigh)ors 
and of the country generally. 

Four connecting roads have granted increases to crossing tenders and their new 
average rate is below the old average rate of the Boston & Maine. One other 
road, having relatively few employees in this-group, granted an increase whiri 
brought their new rate about 44 cent per hour, or less than 2 cents per (a) 
above the old Boston & Maine rate. 

In addition to these considerations, the evidence conclusively showed that the 
cost of living has not imereased since the last change in wages of this class o! 
are which was established by the United States Railroad Labor poss. 

can not escape the conclusion that this award is very largely the result o! 
recent wage increases to other classes of employees awarded by other arbiir: ation 
boards rather than an exclusive consideration of the evidence presented. 

The further conelusion seems inevitable that the application for arbiirai'on 
under the present railway labor act is being comeatied as synonymous wil 
compromise. 





IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for April, 1927 
By J. J. Kowna, Carer Statistician U. 8. Bungav or Immicration 


URING the month of April, 1927, there were 50,844 aliens 
$ admitted to the United States and 18,576 departed, causing 
an increase to the ahen population of 81,768. Of these alien 
dmissions, 33,034 came here for a permanent stay while 17,310 were 
ansients. Of those departing, 4,185 had been hving here a year or 
more and were leaving permanently, and the remainder, 14,391, 
vere either here on a visit or intend to return after a short absence 
ma ieee country. 

Right European countries each furnished over half a thousand 
mmigrants during April, ranking in order as follows: Germany, 
5,288; irish Free State, 3,402; Scotland, 1,526; England, 1,147; 
Poland, 830; Norway, 798; Sweden, 725; and Italy, 697. But the 
pital Immigration from Canada (6,225) and Mexico (7,810) was 
iimost as large as the combined immigration from the above eight 
ountries in the Oid World. 

During the same month 1,530 aliens were denied entrance to the 
Inited States for various causes under the immigration laws, prin- 
ipally because they failed to secure visas from American consuls. 
Most of these were debarred at the international land boundaries, 
1,054 at the Canadian and 183 at the Mexican border stations. The 
other 293 aliens debarred in April were turned back at the seaports. 

sOne thousand and thirty-six aliens were deported from the United 
States during April, 1927. Of this number, nearly half were sent to 

untries‘on the Western Hemisphere, 280 going to Canada, 169 to 
Mexico, and 62 to other Americas, Europe received only 396; 118 
vent to Asia and 11 to Africa; and Australia. 

Of the 50,344 aliens admitted to the United States during April, 
17,116 came in as immigrants charged to the quota and 14,741 as 
natives of nenquota countries principally, of course, Canada and 
Mexico. Returning United States residents numbered 7,546; aliens 
eming temporarily on business or prensre, 5,468; and 2,720 aliens 
were en route to other countries. The remaining 2,753 belonged to 
the other admissible classes under the act, including Government 
officials, wives and children of United States citizens, students, 
ministers, and professors, aliens to carry on trade under existing 
treaty, and veterans of the World War. 

During the 10 months ended April 30, 1927, @ total of 135,808 
tliens charged to the quota had been admitted. The countries which 
exhausted their annual quotas during April were Belgium, Bulgaria 
and New Zealand. This makes six countries which have exhaus 
their allotments during the current fiscal year, Greece, Latvia, and 
Luxemburg having reached theirs during March. 
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TaBLe 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY j 
APRIL 30, 1927 » 196, NY 


= —— 








Inward Outward 


| Aliens | ms aac. 
Aliens admitted | United seevedl Aliens departed | | United 
l States from j j States 
Non- | citizens | Total | enter- | Rypj-| NOD- | leitizens 
immi- | Total; ar- ing! | grant 

| 














Immi- 


grant 


E emi- | Total; de- 
grant | | rived | grant | | parted 
| 








| | 4 
i 17, 970) 25, 022) 60, 223 
: 1, 410) 22, 786) 42, 248 
16, 392) 23, 026; 26,268) 4 
13, 803| 19, 180} 18, 150. ; 
| 13, 078] 19,937) 17, 992 
| 16, 875; 26,356} 19, 608 





22, 283}. 16, 096) 38, sn 25, 981) 64, 360) 1, 746 
29, 286) 20, 467/ 49,753) 52, 683/102, 436 1,601 
September _.__| 35, 297| 25, 680| 60,977| 71, 268/132, 245] 1,817 
34, 528} 22, 059) 56, 587 34, 176| 90, 763| 1, 566 
November | 30, 756) 16, 185] 46,941) 21, 844) 68, 785| i, 713 
December | 23, 805) 11, 803! 35,608) 16,777) 52, 385! 1, 915 


1927 | | | 
18, 804; 9,219) 28,023) 16,913) 44, 936 | 1, 499) 3, 10, 053; 13, 981 
| 21° 695 10, 379) 32,074} 25,097) 57, 171| 1, 308 O44 12) 085! 16, 034 
29, 868) 16,370) 46,238) 32,752) 78, 990) 1, 437) 4, 13, 502) 17, 746 
April__........} 33, beaded 17, 310) 50, 344) 29, 055) 79, 399! 1, 530 85) 14,391) 18, 576 
Total _ _ ./279, 356) |165, 568/444, 24 326, 546 771 » 470) 16, 132159, 085)143, 559 202, 644) "239, : 560,49 
1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the UW nited St me 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United Stat, 
illegally, and later being deported. 
TABLE 2.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS D! 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, 
30, 1927, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GROUP 


PP AAAIN 
oo 
RAS 





= 00 CO 
io 9) 


February ...-_- 


























Immigrant Emi 





Race or people July : 3926, 
April, 1927 
| april, 1927 





African (black) 101 | 
Armenian 

Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish 
East Indian 


ee, ee ll Reel 


Italian (north) 
Italian (south) 


Magyar 


Pacific Islander 
Polish 


Ruthenian (Russniak) 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 


15 | 


Welsh 

West Indian (except Cuban) 13 | 

Other peoples 3;  .§ 
4, 185 59, 85 
2,829 | Zz. 030 
oa 

















Under 16 years of age ~ - 
16 to 44 years of age 3, 12 | ag 
45 years of age and over 2, 566 24, 223 13, 19! 


—— 
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: 3-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO, 
ND INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENOE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DE- 
A cRTED FROM, THE UNITED STATES DURING APRIL, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 
Pe TO APRIL 30, 1927, BY COUNTRIES 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 





j 
Immigrant Emigrant 











Ceuntry | 


| 
| July, 1926, | July, 1926, 
April, 1927 to | April, 1927 


to 
April, 1927 | April, 1927 











Bulgaria : 
zechoslovakia- 
Danzig, Free City of 


inland... --- SEES ERG SE ES SED RSE 
rance, including Corsica 
rmany . 
reat Britain and Northern Ireland: 

EAT SESS AEE ee ote Ya 

Northern Ireland 

Scotland 





Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia 

















Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 


wo Bro 























New Zealand 
Other Pacific 
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Tanin 4,—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRA ty, 
ACT OF 1924 DURING APRIL, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1026, TO APRIL 30, jo, ON 
COUNTRY OR ARRA OF BIRTH » 1927, RY 


{Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant 4) ghe as 
not charged to the quota] 7 





Admitted 


Nonimmigrant 
| and nonquota 
Annual immigrant 


Country or area of birth quota 


July 1, | July, 

1926, to | 1926, to} April, | 

April 30, April30, 1927 
1927 | 1927 




















‘ 
Andorra 

SS. ere a 

REE SET Se eS 

Bulgaria { 114 

GCemeOROVORIMas..« o« occ hl see's! 3 | 2, 874 

Danzig, Free City of 198 

lt TR Re TN TEE at 2, 217 

ne Se 124 | 122 

Finland | 404 

é | 3, 186 5, 244 

Germany 27 | 42,627 12, 370 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: | 

England if 10,477 | 21,360 

i 790 438 

11, 620 8, 351 

1, 042 $54 

100 152 f 3, 418 

473 428 5 | 1, 589 

100 55 3 | 20 

8. 567 26, 549 760 | 4, 679 

| 13 945 43 | 27,011 | 

CTE ce ke onae 2) 142 } 7 228 | 

RenOORR oe hee ete 100 

Se ae Po ee 344 

Luxemburg 100 

i t 100 

17, 648 

6, 453 

5, 982 

1 563 

663 

2, 248 

100 

1 431 

9, 561 

he ert SERS Ser ree ae 2, O81 

Turkey in Europe 1100 

pg EE OR ge asa } 671 
Other Europe (?) 


Total, Europe p | 933,645 | 16.875 


| 
| 
| 
| 


4 
ade 
47: 


























Afghanistan 1 
Arabia } | 12 | 
55 





Palestine 
Persia 


Syria 
Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 153 


15, 668 | 1638 





























‘ 


1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or proteetorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Afric 
Other Pacific, and in America, is included wi @ annual quota for the European country to which tty 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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BLE 4.~ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ABLE A 
oy OF 124 


DURING APRIL, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1, 1926, TO APRIL 20, 1027, BY 
ACONTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Continued 














Admitted 





Nonimmigrant 


and nonquota 
: Annual immigrant 
Country or area of birth quota 


Quota immigrant 


Total 
during | 
July 1, Al 





July 1, 


1926, to i 1926, to; April, 
April 30, April 30, 
7 














panda and Urundi 
sth Africa, Union of 
oth bee = Africa 
SNVIBG. .-------------- ~~ oe eee 
wand (British) 
ocoland ( French) 
ON OS se SSS ee Sel 


Total, Africa 














sstralia 
Mrl...------+----<+---------------- 

















Ww 





‘) 

be) 
Te COW 
Dt ee OD 


S ASS 
Tee 
1 Cr de OO : 
MOEWwWAIDOK Ow 


jen ees. 
ench West Indies 


weal 
we 


liquelon and St. Pierre 








Total, America 





159,645 | 18, 596 


164, 667 | 2 135,808 | 17,116 | 309,116 | 33,223 
| 


Grand total, all countries 


























Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
her Pacific, and in America, is included with the annual quota for the European country to which 
ty belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
? Also includes aliens to whom visas were issued during the latter part of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
2,and charged to the quota for that year. (Nationality for quota purposes does not always coincide 
thactual nationality. See section 12 of the act.) 
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Taste 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMiGpi> 
ACT OF 1924 DURING APRIL, 1927, AND FROM JULY I, 1926, TO APRIL 30, 1627, py. 
FIED CLASSES SPEC 


[The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with tho » 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, countries, States, and oe cny.+ 











Nonimmigrants 





Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, 
Temporary visitors for— 
Business 
Pleasure 
In continuous transit through the United States _- 
To carry on trade under existing treaty 


Total 


Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad____.__.__._....-_______- 
Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South America......_.__.._- 
Their wives 
Their children 
Ministers of religious denominati 
Wives of ministers 


Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities 
Wives of professors . 

Children of professors 

RRL NE, <a RUNES Saat TRE A cee. =a Re Ss DRT snag Shearer 
Veterans of the World War 
I i i ek ee | Ol A atish snidinpiapaieaah eines woc-aiibao 
I, ee hk kl Rb ieetenabcelindosesds chika 
Spanish subjects admitted into Porto Rico 


Total 





Quota immigrants (charged to quota) 


Grand total admitted 








1 Wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, born in quota countries. 
# Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted under the act as Governm 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 


Immigration to Canada, 1926-27 


at feat a fa te See Ee | 


HE total number of immigrants to Canada in the fiscal yeat 
= ended March 31, 1927, was 143,991, including 49,784 British, 
21,025 from the United States, and 73,182 from other countries. 
Furthermore, in the same 12 months, 56,957 Canadians returned 
from the United States, bringing the total to 200,948. These figures 
and the following two tables are taken from the May, 1927, issue ol 
the Canadian Labor Gazette: 
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MIGRATION TO CANADA DURING FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1927, BY SEX, 
ps OCCUPATION, AND DESTINATION 
































Number of immigrants 
Sex, occupation, and destination ; Via ocean From United Total 
ports States ’ 
EE oS WAS AEE Spe ddden deen 4as¢sssauaered 69, 763 10, 749 80, 512 
RM oa cescenetponnouk ten aeecunbeun 29, 648 5, 180 34, 828 
AE? CTR TET? 23, 555 5, 096 28, 651 
tad. onan see lik nniengithadaditde 122, 966 21, 025 143, 991 
; dN SERRE IZST IS Se ee aes 2 55, 650 5, 233 60, 883 
oy © PE: Pye eee se 5, 460 1, 203 6, 663 
tek thee woncapwneseuntive ge Mpeouan een 12, 717 1, 691 14, 408 
ee he Eon lanitvers-<reexrtehart 4, 862 1, 323 6, 185 
SNL 3 DS RR ARR 847 224 1, 071 
ET Sn: EE 1, 454 205 1, 659 
ET TSED TFs SRREREOINE (GLE awe LOS RaLANS SERS 4,617 1,774 6, 391 
Baits o44 honest henearons onnbbghens 1, 562 398 1, 960 
ERE OBE ccs D823 | ORE es 25 1, 184 303 1, 487 
ntti anintibadeoneresnct-Samec deen 2, 105 978 3, 083 
a Te WEL BBY Wee 5 OSES RA AE EBS he ER 362 1, 426 
ESS RTC EES 4 5, SE ee 186 849 
RRR § .ak5 db 155 Senbneg--$£45bi0944 965 151 1,116 
Ret into ceendd nowenno-cenlghgeeds 104 10 114 
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Mennonite Migration to Paraguay 


HILE 2,000 Mennonites have already migrated to Paragyy 

WV it is estimated that within the next few years more than, 

hundred thousand members of this denomination will maj, 
their homes in that Republic, aecording to an article by John W 
White, editor and publisher, of Buenos Aires." 

The Mennonites take their name from Menno Simons, born j 
1492, a Catholic priest. who left that church and became the chi¢ 
exponent of the views which later became known as Mennonit 
although he was not the originator of this sect. Its original hom 
was in Zurich where Grebel and Manz founded the community j 
1525. 

The sect’s main interest lay in discipline rather than in dogm, 
They not only abstain from worldly vanities but refuse the ciyj 
duties of taking an oath or using the sword. For a period of 4(y 
years the Mennonites have been searching for a place where they 
may live in peace apart from the rest of the world. In 1783 they 
migrated in large numbers to southern Russia and from there went 
to North America where to-day they number 200,000, of whon 
175,000 are in the United States and 25,000 are in Canada. 

As a result of persecution resulting from the World War and thei 
belief that warfare is un-Christian, they are migrating now t 
Paraguay where the Government has granted them a charter provid. 
ing for complete and perpetual immunity from military duty ani 
exemption from participation in warfare, even as noncombatants. 

There are 42 sects of noncombatant peoples in all parts of the 
world. These are watching the Mennonites move to Paraguay and 
several sects have already made plans to join them. 

Five years of preliminary work has been done in preparing, for the 
Mennonites, the 3,000,000 acres of fertile land in the upper Par. 
guayan Chaco 1,700 miles above Buenos Aires. 

The writer compares their colonization with that of the Puritan 
and their followers in the United States, in that they will build ther 
first town on the shore and will work westward. On the othe 
hand they will not have to fight Indians, as did the early American 
settlers, for the Paraguayan Government has sent the national 
army to build fortifications and to protect the colonists from 
marauders. 

The most important privileges of the charter granted to the 
Mennonites by the Paraguayan Government are the following: 
Freedom from military service; exemption from the oath in courts 
of justice; the privilege of conducting their own churches and schools 
in their own language, which is German; exemption from all classes 
of national and municipal taxes; exemption from immigration laws; 
and the free entry of furniture, machinery, utensils, animals, seeds, 
implements, etc., in short everything necessary for the development 
of the colonies. 

Although the Paraguayan Government has extended these privileges 
only to the Mennonites, it is now considering extending the charte 
to include all the noncombatant peoples of the world. 





———_ 


1 Pan American Union Bulletin, Washington, May, 1927, pp. 432-442. 
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hotel and several substantial community houses have been 
‘+ at Puerto Casado on the Paraguay River to house temporarily 
» frst colonists. It is expected that within a period of eight 
nths the first arrivals will become self-supporting. In about a 
rit is planned to send a hundred families about 100 kilometers 
and to select the best location and establish another colony. 
nor trucks and bullock carts are to furnish the means of com- 
nication and carry them supplies as well as to bring back their 
duce for sale at the port. When the second colony has been 
nly established the colonists will go farther inland and set up 
wer communities. 
Authorized representatives of the Mennonites who have explored 
» territory describe it in the official report as follows: 
There are endless opportunities awaiting the skillful and industrious man, 
4 there is not a place on earth except Paraguay that offers such attractions 
th so few obstacles to overcome. * * * iches lie dormant awaiting men 
energy, thrift, and skill to turn the immense, wild, uncultivated prairies and 
dows into a paradise. There, are all resources for the creation of wealth, 
upled with the most wonderful climate which can be found anywhere on the 


pbe. 





ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





California—Report on effect of minimum-wage regulation 
page 46; and changes in volume of employment and pay roll, page 134, 

Jilinois.—Changes in employment and earnings in factories, pag 
138. 

Iowa.—Changes in volume of employment in specified industric, 
page 140. 

Maryland.—Volume of employment in that State, page 141. 

Massachusetts Changes in volume of employment in varioys 
industries, page 142. 

Missourt.—Coal-mine accidents in 1926, page 59. 

New Jersey —Changes in employment and pay rolls, page 142. 

New York.—Index numbers of employment and pay rolls in fa. 
tories of the State, page 144. 

Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 estab. 
lishments, page 146. 

Wisconsin.— Data on volume of employment, page 146. 





NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





New Labor Party in Brazil 


A NEW labor party has been formed at Porto-Alegre, Brazil, 
according to the May 9 issue of Industrial and Labor Informa- 
tion, issued by the International Labor Office. 

The party indorses free and compulsory elementary education 
and technical occupational training. It holds that work should be 
compulsory for every fit person regardless of his trade or class, and 
that wages for both manual and intellectual workers should be high 
enough to provide for their comfort as well as their subsistence. 
The party favors the enactment of a law requiring employers of 
private undertakings to distribute among their permanent employees 
60 per cent of the profits. That State lands should be parceled 
out and divided among individuals under certain conditions is also 
uged. The construction of workers’ settlements and the enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour day are approved. The party’s program 
indorses legislation for the protection of the cooperative movement. 
It indorses infant protection in all its forms. 
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New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 264 pp. 
‘Lost time and its causation,” pp. 141-160. 
—— The influence of fatigue on health and longevity. 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, July, 1921, v. 3, pp. 93-98. 
, antoinn tables showing days of sickness per year among steel and blast furnace workers, |°13- 


Methods of Calculating and Recording Absenteeism 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. : 
Plans for insuring satisfactory punctuality and attendance records. New 
York, 1920. 60 pp. (Jts Survey report series, No. 10.) 
BRISSENDEN, Pau. F. 
Labor Turnover in Industry; A Statistical Analysis, by Paul F. Brissenden 
and Emil Frankel. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1922. 215 pp. 
Absentee records, pp. 167-169. 
Brunpaes, Dean K. 
Statistical analysis of sick benefit association records. 
(In National Safety Council. Proceedings, 1924, pp. 418-428.) 
Couuis, Epear L. 
The Health of the Industrial Worker, by Edgar L. Collis and Major Green- 
wood. London, J. & A. Churchill, 1921. 450 pp. 
Methods of investigating lost time, pp. 99-104. 
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ons, JOHN R. 
Industrial Government. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1921. 425 pp. 


Methods of recording and analyzing absenteeism, pp. 334-336. 
syyons, ARTHUR B. 
Health Control in Mercantile Life. New York and London, Harper & 
Bros., 1926. 234 pp. 
Chart, showing standard monthly ahsence rate, p. 219. 
yonencEe, Puitrp S. 
Control of absenteeism. 
Administration, May, 1921, v. 1., pp. 634-646. 
gat BRITAIN. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. 
A statistical study of labor turnover in munition and other factories. 
London, 1921. 92 pp. (ts Reports, No. 13.) 
A specimen form for recording lost time, pp. 82, 88. 
FackeTT, J. D. 
Absentism factors for industrial plants. 
eapemment and Administration, February, 1924, v. 7, pp. 199-203. 
Happey, J. M. 
What is absenteeism? 
Management Engineering, November, 1921, v. 1, pp. 302, 303. 
Suggests a standard inethod of calculating absenteeism. 
Mircncock, C. N. 
Forms, Records and Reports in Personnel Administration. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1922, 128 pp. * 
Attendance; procedure and summary records, pp. 49-56. 
lsCtere, J. Burk. 
The sources of labor loss. 
Industrial Management, September, 1921, v. 62, pp. 177-181. 


Methods of computing loss from absenteeism and tardiness. 
Reprinted in Problems in Personnel Management, edited by Daniel Bloomfield, 1923, 


pp. [297]-310. 
Quxsy, Ropert 8. 
How we investigate absences and why [in the Hood Rubber Co.]. 
Factory, September, 1918, v. 21, pp. 438, 439. 
Sura, F. C. 
Eliminating absenteeism {in the Great Lakes Engineering Co.]. 
Industrial Management, February, 1920, v. 59, pp. 164, 165. 
Reprinted in More Work Per Man, edited by John H. VanDeventer, 1921, pp. 225-228. 
Usiren States. Department of Labor: Working Conditions Service. 
Absentee record forms. [Washington, 1919.] 5 leaves. (Jis Division of 
Labor Administration, Circular No. 4, Mar. 17, 1919.) 
— Public Health Service. 
Sickness records for industrial establishments. Washington, 1920. 14 pp. 
(Reprint No. 573 from the Public Health Reports, Nov. 14, 1919.) 
—— Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Industrial Service Section. 
Handbook on employment management in the shipyard, dealing with mod- 
ern methods and practices of employment management. Special bulle- 
tin. Labor loss, Philadelphia, 1918. 30 pp., incl. tables, diagrs. 
Gives methods of computing absences and tardiness. 
Wisconsin, UNiversity or. Extension Division. Bureau of Commercial and 
Industrial Relations. 
Absenteeism. Madison, 1921. 2 circulars. (No. 5 and 5A.) 


A plan for handling absentism, with forms. 
Also in Problems in Personnel Management, edited and compiled by Daniel Bloomfield, New 


York, H, W. Wilson Co., 1923, pp. 
Methods of Reducing Absenteeism 


ABSENCES—HOW TO REDUCE THEM. 
Factory, August, 1918, v. 21, pp. 231-233. 
Methods employed by 25 factory executives. - 
AnpREws, O. B. 
Why our workers are seldom absent. 
System, October, 1919, v. 36, pp. 631-633. 
Faithful workers of the O. B. And rews Co., Chattanooga, are given badges, extra pay and 
special privileges. 195) 
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Atwoop, J. PAvt. 
Combating absences and tardiness in the office. 
Office Economist, March, 1926, v. 8, No. 3, pp. 5, 6. 
A survey of various methods employed. 
Barr, F. G. 
Health service in dollars and cents. National Cash Register medica] d 
partment shows value of its work; $120,000 saved in decreased lost 4;,,. 
Hospital Management, October, 1922, v. 14, No. 4, pp. 65,66. 


BoNnUs AND WAGE-PAYMENT PLANS OTHER MEN USE. 

Factory, March, 1923, v. 30, pp. 348, 350. 

Contains: Men work all week here, aM, QO. Hathaway; Where it pays to be regular, by 
Moriarty; Getting better attendance, by H. C. Hall. 7a 
CHECKING THE ABSENTEBs, by A. N. C. 

Factory, October 1, 1920, v. 25, pp. 1080, 1082. 

The plans of several companies. 

DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Rules for leave of absence. : 

Round Robin, November, 1923. 
Reprinted in American Management Review, January, 1924, v. 13, p. 10. 

Dorron, WiiuiaM §, 

A plan that improved attendance 200 per cent by stimulating friendly riyair, 

between individuals and between departments. 
Factory, July 15, 1920, v. 25, pp. 214, 215. 
ENCOURAGING PUNCBUALITY, by B, E. k 
Factory, July 1, 1920, v. 25, pp. 90, 96. 
A bonus plan of ‘‘a concern in the Middle West.” 
FAULHABER, FRANK V. 
Encouraging steady attendance [through the visits of a foreman]. 
Factory, October, 1924, vy. 33, p. 523. 
Feiss, Ricnarp A. 
Personal relationship as a basis of scientific management. 
Taylor Society, Bulletin, November, 1915, v. 1, No. 6, pp. 5-25. 
“Record of absentees and tardies” (chart) in the Olothcraft Shops of the Joseph & Feis 
Co., Cleveland, p. 13. 
Fircu, Joun A. 
Making the job worth while. The work of the employment manager, 
bonuses and vacations in maintaining a steady work force. 
Survey, April 27, 1918, v. 40, pp. 87-89. 
Regriated in Selected Articles on Employment Management, compiled and edited by 
Daniel Bloomfield, 1919, pp. 435-441. 
FRANKEL, Lez K. 

The Human Factor in Industry, by Lee K. Frankel and Alexander Fleisher. 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 366 pp. 
Methods of correcting absenteeism discussed, pp. 65-67, 192, 209, 210. 
Goutp, Ernsst C. 

Meeting the absentee problem. 

Textile World, January 9, 1926, v. 69, pp. 181, 182. 
Herring, P. W. 

Office absenteeism and tardiness. New York, American Management 
Association, 1924. 10 pp. (American Management Association, office 
executives series.) 

Macxuo.t, Morais R. 
Plan for sick leave with pay. 
Industrial Management, December 1, 1920, v. 60, pp. 453, 454. 
Reduction of absenteeism by cumulative sick leave and automatic docking for lost time. 
Mvu.uaney, Bernarp J. 
Absenteeism and tardiness, by B. J. Mullaney and P. W. Herring. 
National Electric Light Association Bulletin, December, 1923, v. 10, 
pp. 726, 727. 
NaTIonaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoArp. 
Medical care of industrial workers. New York, 1926. 112 pp. 


The chapter on “Value of medical work in industry” gives examples of improved attendant 
due to medical care. 
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swMAN, BERNARD J. 
Adequate records of lost time in industry due to sickness [with discussion]. 
(In National Safety Council. Proceedings, 1921, pp. 296-305.) 


rs, H. N. 
fo How we have reduced employees’ absences [in the South River Spinning Co.]. 
Factory, February, 1925, v. 34, p. 286. 
{un PROBLEM OF LATENESS AND ABSENTEES. Review of methods used in various 
firms. 
(in Problems in Personnel Management, compiled and edited by Daniel 
Bloomfield. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1923, pp. 363-383.) 
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» by J, From Industrial Relations, Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, January 15, 1921, v. 5, No. 13. 
ProDUCTION PLUS ATTENDANCE, by P. V. T. 
Factory, .ugust 1, 1920, v. 25, p. 452. 
A bonus system, 
RaupH, H. E. 
If absences are frequent. 
System, June, 1918, v. 33, p. 952. 
RectaNnus, 8. R. 
Absenteeism. 
rivaln (In United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 247, Wash- 
~ ington, 1919, pp. 28-35.) 
Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, May, 1918. Incentives that 
may be used to encourage good attendance. 
RicHARDSON, R. T. 
How I keep my whole force on its toes. 
System, March, 1918, v. 33, p. 359. 
SawyeR, WruurAM A. 
Installing employment methods. Record of the first year’s work of the 
employment and health department of the American Pulley Co. 
ndustrial Management, January, 1919, v. 57, pp. 7-11. 
Absenteeism and home visits, p. 10. 
&F SHEFFERMAN, NaTHan W. 
' Employment Methods. New York, Ronald Press, 1920. 573 pp. 
Plans for reduction of absenteeism in the plant, pp. 231-237; in the office or store, pp. 323-341. 
nager,— SLICHTER, SOMNER H. 
| The Turnover of Factory Labor. New York, London, D. Appleton Co., 
1919. 460 pp. 
ited by Methods of reducing absenteeism, pp. 266-268. 
Swartz, Georas O. 
7 Are we overlooking important personnel data? 
Isher, ndustrial Management, November, 1920, v. 60, pp. 381, 382. 
The nonbonus and bonus plans of two companies compared. 
Tzap, ORDWAY. 
Personnel Administration, Its Principles and Practice. 2d ed, by Ordway 
bape and Henry C. Metcalf. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1926. 
3 pp. 
The section on ‘Absence and tardiness’ (pp. 240-242) suggests methods of control. 
ment Unirep States. Department of Labor. Working Conditions Service. 
office Absenteeism [A plan for handling absenteeism in industrial plants, prepared 
by Willis Wisler]. [Washington, 1919.] 61. (Jts Division of labor admin- 
istration Circular No. 3, Feb. 17, 1919.) 
Van VLISSINGEN, A. 
For cutting down absences [by a scale of demerits and rewards]. 
e. System, June, 1918, v. 33, p. 964. 
Weakty, Frank E. 
Applied Personnel Procedure. New York, etc., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
10, 1923. 192 pp. 


The chapter on ‘‘Attendance and punctuality” (pp. 73-76) indicates that many bonus or incen- 
tive plans are not successful. 




















































LABOR OFFICES IN UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





(Bureaus of Labor, Eonpoyment Offices, Industrial Commissions, State Work. 
men’s Compensation Insvrance Funds, Workmen’s Compensation Commis. 
sions, Minimum Wage Boards, Factory Inspection Bureaus, and Arbitratioy 


and Conciliation Boards) 
United States 


Department of Labor: 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary. 
Hon. Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. W. W. Husband, Second Assistant Secretary. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Ethelbert Stewart, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Immigration— 
Harry E. Hull, commissioner general. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bureau of Naturalization— 
Raymond F. Crist, commissioner. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Children’s Bureau— 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief. 
ir: Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
Employment Service— 
Francis I. Jones, director general. 
Address: Twentieth and C Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
Conciliation Service— 
Hugh L. Kerwin, director. 
Address: 1712 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Women’s Bureau— 
Miss Mary Anderson, director. 
Aageen Twentieth Street and Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
United States Housing Corporation— 
Robert Watson, director. 
Address: 200 New Jersey Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
United States eploNs ’ Compensation Commission: 
Mrs. Bessie P. Brueggeman, chairman. 
Charles H. Verrill, commissioner. 
Harry Bassett, commissioner. 
Atiavess of commission: The Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 
Railroad Board of Mediation: 
Samuel E. Winslow. 
G. Wallace W. Hanger. 
Edwin C. Morrow. 
Pat M. Neff. 
John Williams. 
Address of board: Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 





LABOR GFFICES IN UNITED STATES 


Alakama 
jd welfare commission : 
Bibb Graves, ex officio chairman, governor. 
Child welfare department— 
Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, director. 
Child labor division— 
Miss Phadra Norsworthy, chief inspector. 
Address of commission: Montgomery. 
orkmen’s compensation division: 
Frank N. Julian, commissioner, ex officio superintendent of insurance. 
Walter H. Monroe, deputy superintendent of insurance. 
R. P. Coleman, workmen’s compensation clerk. 
Address of division: Montgomery. 


Alaska 
pderal mine inspector: 
B. D. Stewart, supervising mining engineer, United States Geological 
Survey, Juneau. 
Arizona 
dustrial commission: 
R. B. Sims, chairman. 
Burt H. Clingan. 
H. 8. McCluskey. 
Harry R. Tritle, secretary. 
John J. Taheny, attorney. 
A. C. Kingsley, medical examiner. 
Address of commission: Phoenix. 
ate inspector of mines: 
Tom C. Foster, Phoenix. 
hited States Employment Service: 
Katherime Doolittle, superintendent, 121 North Second Avenue, 
Phoenix. 
Arkansas 
bureau of labor and statistics: 
W. A. Rooksbery, commissioner. 
E. I. MeKinley, deputy commissioner and supervisor of statistical 
division. 
J. D. Newcomb, jr., chief boiler inspector. 
Industrial welfare commission— 
W. A. Rooksbery, ex officio member and chairman. 
Mrs. Mary E. Prothro, secretary. 
A. 8. Maupin, Pine Bluff. 
Mrs. W. T. Wooten, Hot Springs. 
Jack Hill, Fort Smith. 
Mine inspection department— 
Claude Speegle, State mine inspector, Fort Smith. 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Little Rock. 
nited States Employment Service: 
W. A. Rooksbery, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Little Rock. 


California 
bureau of labor statistics: 
Walter G, Mathewson, commissioner, State Building, Civic Center, 
San Francisco. 
ndustrial accident commission: 
John A. McGilvray, chairman: 
John W. Carrigan. 
J. E. Olmsted. 
E. G. Sheibley, chief engineer and superintendent of safety. 
F. B. Lord, secretary. 
M. R. Gibbons, medical director. 
G. C. Faulkner, attorney. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
Mate compensation insurance fund: 
Clark B. Day, manager, State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco. 
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Industrial welfare commission: 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, chairman. 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, executive commissioner. 
George F. Neal. 
James W. Costello. 
George S. Hollis. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francig, 
Commission of immigration and housing: , 
Most Rev’. E. J. Hanna, D. D., president. 
Chas. C. Chapman. 
R. W. Kearney, attorney and executive officer. 
Address of commission: State Building, Civic Center, San Francis; 
United States Employment Service: 
Walter G. Mathewson, Federal director for State, State Building, Ciy;, 
Center, San Francisco. . 












Colorado 
Bureau of labor statistics: 
Chas. M. Armstrong, secretary of State and ex-officio labor com. 
missioner. 
M. H. Alexander, deputy labor commissioner and chief factory inspector. 
Address of bureau: State Capitol, Denver. 
Industrial commission: 
Thomas Annear, chairman. 
W. H. Young. 
George M. Taylor. 
William F. Mowry, secretary. 
Feay B. Smith, referee. 
State compensation insurance fund— 
Thomas P. Kearney, manager. 

Minimum wage commission (according to an act passed by the 1917 legi:. 
lature and effective July 20, 1917, the industrial commission perforns 
the duties of the minimum wage commission)— 

Address of commission: State Capitol, Denver. 


Unit 


Connecticut 


Department of labor and factory inspection: 

Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner, Hartford. 
State employment offices— 

Harry E. Mackenzie, commissioner, Hartford. 

Board of compensation commissioners: 
— M. Williams, chairman, room 4, county courthouse, Water- 

ury. 

Chas. Kleiner, 177 Church Street, New Haven. 
Edward T. Buckingham, 1024 Main Street, Bridgeport. 
Leo J. Noonan, 54 Church Street, Hartford. 
Albert J. Bailey, Central Building, Norwich. 

State board of mediation and arbitration: 
Frank A. Hagarty, Hartford. 
Patrick F. O’ Meara, New Haven. 
Joseph H. Lawlor, Waterbury. 

United States Employment Service: 
Harry E. Mackenzie, Federal director for State, Hartford. 


Delaware 


Indu 


Ind 


Labor commission: 
(Vacancy), chairman. 
Miss Helen S. Garrett, acting chairman. 
John H. Hickey. 
Thomas C. Frame, jr. 
George A. Hill. 
Miss Marguerite Postles, secretary. 
Address of commission: Wilmington. 
Child labor division— 
Charles A. Hagner, chief, Industrial Trust Building, Wilmington. 
Women’s labor division— . 
Miss Marguerite Postles, assistant, Industrial Trust Building, Wi!- 
mington. 
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©. dustrial accident board: 
ae O. Stack, president. 
Robert K. Jones. 
William J. Swain. 
James B. McManus, secretary. 
Address of board: Statehouse, Dover, and Delaware Trust Builid- 
ing, Wilmington. 





Florida 


state labor’ inspector: 
John H. Mackey, 31 East Ashley Street, Jacksonville. 


Georgia 


Department of commerce and labor: 
: H. M. Stanley, commissioner. ° 
W. E. Christie, assistant commissioner. 
I. L. Griffin, factory inspector. 
Address of department: Atlanta. 
Industrial commission: 
H. M. Stanley, chairman. 
George M, Napier, attorney general (ex officio). 
Max E. Land, representing employers. 
T. E. Whitaker, representing employees. 
C. W. Roberts, medical director. 
Sharpe Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
Elizabeth Ragland, assistant secretary. 
L. J. Kilburn, safety inspector. 
Address of commission: Atlanta. 
United States Employment Service: 
Cator Woolford, Federal director for State, 42 Fairlie Street, Atlanta. 


Hawaii 
City and county of Honolulu 


Industrial accident board: 

W. W. Goodale, chairman. 

A. J. Campbell. 

A. J. Wirtz. 

M. MacIntyre. 

H. W. Laws. 

A. F. Schmitz, secretary. 

B. C. Stewart, inspector. 
Address of board: Fourth floor, Territorial Office Building, Honolulu. 


County of Maui 


Industrial accident board: 
Joseph H. Gray, chairman, Wailuku. 
Don T. Carey, Wailuku. 
Ralph H. Wilson, Wailuku. 
Frank N. Lufkin, Lahaina. 
W. F. Crockett, Wailuku. 
Mrs. Francis 8. Wadsworth, inspector and secretary, Wailuku. 


County of Hawaii 

Industrial accident board: 

Byron K. Baird, chairman. 

Otto Rose. 

James Webster. 

Dr. H. B. Elliot. 

ce meee 

rs. L. Hazel Bayly, secretary. 
Address of board: Hilo. 
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County of Kauai 


Industrial accident board: 
J. M. Lydgate, chairman, Lihue. 
Fred Trowbridge, Kapaa. 
J. B. Fernandez, Kapaa. 
H. H. Brodie, Hanapepe. 
C. H. Gates, Lihue. 


idaho 

Industrial accident board: 

G. W. Suppiger, chairman. 

Joel Brown. 

Lawrence E. Worstell. 

John D. Case, secretary. 

Address of board: Boise. 

State insurance fund: 

F. E. Fisk, Boise. 


Illinois 






Department of labor: 
George B. Arnold, director, State Capitol, Springfield. . 
Division of factory inspection— 
W. H. Curran, chief inspector, 1543 Transportation Building, 608 Sout) 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Division of fr2e employment offices— 
C. M. Crayton, State superintendent, State Capitol, Springfield. 
Division of private employment agencies— 
John J. McKenna, chief inspector, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
General advisory board (for the Illinois Free Employment Offices)- 
Prof. F. 8. Deibler, chairman, Evanston. 
Dr. A. H. R. Atwood, secretary (representing employers), Chicago. 
Oscar G. Mayer (representing employers). 
John H. Walker (representing employees). 
Agnes Nestor (representing employees). 
Industrial commission— 
William M. Scanlan, chairman. 
John J. Brenholt, jr. (representing employers). 
John B. French (representing employers). 
James Short (representing employees). 
Clayton A. Pense (representing employees). 
Walter F. Rohm, secretary. 
Dr. 8. Latham, medical director. 
Address of commission: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago. 
Bureau of industrial accidents and labor research— 
Sidney W. Wilcox, chief. 
Address: 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
United States Employment Service: 
pemey ohen, Federal director for State, 116 North Dearborn Sireet, 
icago. 


Pul 


Indiana 


Industrial board: 
Samuel R. Artman, chairman. 
Ray V. Gibbons. 
Walter W. Wills. 
Edgar A. Perkins, sr. 
Thomas A. Riley. 
Charles A. Rockwell, secretary. 
Address of board: Room 432, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of factories, buildings, and workshops— 
James E. Reagin, chief inspector, room 404, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of boilers— 
James M. Woods, chief inspector (also locomotive inspector for the 
Publie Service Commission), room 404, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
Department of women and children— 
Mrs. en Tomlin Hoop, director, room 403, Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis. 
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ment of mines and mining: 
; partme\ibert C. Dally, chief inspector, room 430, Statehouse, Indianapolis. 
tnited States Employment Service: 
E. P. Dailey, Federal director for State, room 404, Statehouse, Indian- 
apolis. . 
lowa 
B of labor: 
en A. L. Urick, commissioner. 
Free employment bureau— 
George B. Albert, clerk. 
Address of bureau: Des Moines. 
‘orkmen’s compensation service: 
A. B. Funk, industrial commissioner. 
Ralph Young, deputy commissioner. 
R. U. Woodcock, secretary. 
Dr. Oliver J. Fay, medical counsel. 
Address of service: Statehouse, Des Moines. 
State bureau of mines: 
W. E. Holland, inspector first district, Centerville. 
R. T. Rhys, inspector second district, Ottumwa. 
Edward Sweeney, inspector third district, Des Moines. ° 
" J. R. Frank, secretary, Des Moines. 
1 United States Employment Service: 


A. L. Urick, Federal director for State, Des Moines. 


Kansas 
Public service commission: 
L. T. Hussey, chairman. 
Clarence Smith. 
Frank O’ Brien. 
W. B. Dalton. 
W. C. Millar. 
E. N. Cummings, secretary. 
Address of commission: Statehouse, Topeka. 
Mine inspection department— 
James Sherwood, chief mine inspector, Pittsburg. 
Free employment office— 
John H. Crawford, director of labor department and Federal director 
for State, United States Employment Service, Statehouse, Topeka. 


Mrs. Daisy L. Gulick, director of women’s work and factory inspector, 
Statehouse, Topeka. 


Kentucky 


Department of agriculture, labor, and statistics: 
Clell Coleman, commissioner, Frankfort. 
Edward F. Seiller, chief labor inspector, 95 Todd Building, Louisville. 
George Schneider, deputy labor inspector, 95 Todd Building, Louisville. 
or: E. Rodgers, deputy labor inspector, 104 West Third Street, 
vin 


n. 
Mrs. C. Karsner, deputy labor inspector, Forks of Elkhorn. 


Mrs. Evelyn B. Rodman, deputy labor inspector, 95 Todd Building, 
Louisville. 


Workmen’s compensation board: 
ae M. Lee, chairman. 
R. T. Kennard. 
Thos. 8. Rhea, 
Forrest G. Fields, actuary. 
John B. Dryden, secretary. 
E. E. Fields, referee. 
J. Wood Vance, referee. 
Address of board: Frankfort. 
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Louisiana 






Bureau of labor and industrial statistics: 
— E. Wood, commissioner, suite 626, Audubon Building, Ney 

rleans. 
Mrs. Edward Pillsbury, factories inspector, suite 5, Howard Annex 
Municipal Building, New Orleans. ; 

United States Employment Service: 

rent EK. Wood, Federal director, suite 626, Audubon Building, Ney 

rleans, 


Maine 


Department of labor and industry: 

Charles O. Beals, commissioner, Statehouse, Augusta. 
Industrial accident commission: 

Donald D. Garcelon, chairman. 

Willis P. Hall, associate legal member. 

Charles O. Beals (ex officio) commissioner of labor. 

Wilbur D. Spencer (ex officio) insurance commissioner. 

Address of commission: Statehouse, Augusta. 

State board of arbitration and conciliation: 

Frank H. Ingraham, chairman, Rockland. 

Edward F. Gowell, Berwick. 

William T. Hinckley, secretary, 178 Forrest Avenue, Bangor. 
United States Employment Service: Sts 

Charles O. Beals, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Augusta. 


Maryland 


Commissioner of labor and statistics: | 
J. Knox Insley, M. D., St. Paul and Saratoga Streets, Baltimore. ; In 
State industrial accident commission: 
Robert H. Carr, chairman. 
Omar D. Crothers. 
George Louis Eppler. 
A. E. Brown, secretary. 
Miss R. O. Harrison, director of claims. 
Dr. Robert P. Bay, chief medical examiner. 
State accident fund— 
James E. Green, superintendent. 
Address of commission: 741 Equitable Building, Baltimore. 
United States Employment Service: 
John Allison Muir, Federal director, 1900 Washington Boulevard, Balti- 
more. 


Massachusetts 


Department of labor and industries: 
K. Leroy Sweetser, commissioner. 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, assistant commissioner. 
Associate commissioners (constituting the board of conciliation and 
arbitration and the minimum wage commission) — 
Edward Fisher, chairman. 
Herbert P. Wasgatt. 
Samuel Ross. 
Division of industrial safety— 
John P. Meade, director. 
Division of statistics (including public employment offices) — 
Roswell F. Phelps, director. 
Division of standards— 
Francis Meredith, director. 
Division of minimum wage— 
Miss Ethel M. Johnson, acting director. 
Address of department: Room 473, Statehouse, Boston. 
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Department of industrial accidents: 

William W. Kennard, chairman. 

Frank J. Donahue. 

David T. Dickinson. 

Joseph A. Parks. 

Chester E. Gleason. 

Charles M. Stiller. 

(Vacaany 

Robert E. Grandfield, secretary. 

Francis D. Donoghue, M. D., medical adviser. 

Address of board: Room 272, Statehouse, Boston. 

United States Employment Service: 

E. Leroy Sweetser, Federal director for State, 473 Statehouse, Boston. 






Cy 










Michigan 





Department of labor-and industry: 
Eugene J. Brock, chairman. 
Samuel H. Rhoads, compensation commissioner. 
Isabel Larwill, compensation commissioner. 
Perry J. Ward, compensation commissioner. 
8. B. Mullen, statistician. 
H. F. Baker, secretary. 
Address of department: Lansing. 
State accident fund: "4 
William T. Shaw, manager, Lansing. 
United States Employment Service: 
Eugene J. Brock, Federal director for State, Lansing. 



















Minnesota 
Industrial commission: 
F. A. Duxbury, chairman. 
Henry McColl. 
J. D. Williams. 
John P. Gardiner, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
F. E. Hoffmann, chief. : 
Division of accident prevention— "4 
David R. Henderson, chief. . 
Division of boiler inspection— 
George Wilcox, chief. 
Division of women and children— 
Miss Louise E. Schutz, superintendent. 
Address of commission: 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 
United States Employment Service: 
J. D. Williams, Federal director for State, 612 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul. 


Mississippi 
















Se. at b 
Pian ™ Pe Pe 










Department of State factory inspection: 
R. 8. Curry, M. D., State factory inspector, Jackson. 





Missouri 





Bureau of labor statistics: 
Roye B. Hinkle, commissioner, Jefferson City. 
Department of industrial inspection: 
Q Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, Fullerton Building, St. Louis. 
Workmen’s compensation commission: ! 
Alroy 8. Phillips, chairman. 
Evert Richardson. 
Orin H. Shaw. 
Brunk, secre : 
Address of commission: Jefferson City. 
United States sy og Service: : 
Roye B. Hinkle, Federal director for State, Jefferson City. 


1 Organized Nov. 16, 1926. 
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Montana 


Department of agriculture, labor, and industry: 
Bowman, commissioner. 
Division of labor— 
Barclay Craighead, chief. 
Address of department: Helena. 
Industrial accident board: 
J. Burke Clements, chairman. 
G. P. Porter, State auditor and (ex officio) commissioner of insurance. 
A. H. Bowman, commissioner of agriculture, labor, and industry, an, 
(ex officio) treasurer of board. 
George G. Watt, secretary. 
Thomas C. Patrick, chief accountant. 
Address of board: Helena. 
Bureau of safety inspection— 
( Vacancies.) 












































Nebraska 





Department of labor: 


Frank A. Kennedy, secretary of labor and compensation commissioner, 
State Capitol, Lincoln. 
United States Employment Service: 


Frank A. Kennedy, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Lincoln, 
Nevada 



















Office of labor commissioner: 
William Royle, labor commissioner, Carson City. 
Industrial commission: 
Dan J. Sullivan, chairman. 
Alex. L. Tannahill. 
William Royle. 
Dr. Vinton A. Muller, chief medical adviser, Gray-Reid Building, Reno. 
Address of commission: Carson City. 
Inspector of mines: 
A. J: Stinson, Carson City. 
United States Employment Service: 
William Royle, Federal director for State, Carson City. 

















New Hampshire 





Bureau of labor: 
John 8. B. Davie, commissioner, Concord. 
Bion L. Nutting, factory inspector, Concord. 
Harold I. Towle, factory inspector, Laconia. 
Mary R. Chagnon, factory inspector, Manchester. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 
J. R. McLane (representing public), Manchester. 
George A. Tenney (representing manufacturers), Claremont. 
Russeil C. Thorsell (representing labor), Exeter. 
United States Employment Service: 
John 8. B. Davie, Federal director for State, Concord. 
















New Jersey 





Department of labor: 
Andrew F. McBride, M. D., commissioner. 
Martin Szamatolski, M. D., consulting chemist. 
Bureau of general and structural inspection and explosives— 
Charles H. Weeks, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of hygiene and sanitation— 
John Roach, deputy commissioner of labor. 
Bureau of electrical and mechanical equipment— 
(Vacancy) chief. 
Bureau of statistics and records— 
James A. T. Gribbin, chief. 
Bureau of child labor— 
Mary A. McGowan, chief. 
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Department of labor—Continued. 
Bureau_ of engineers’ license, steam boiler, and refrigerating plant in- 


tion— 
Joseph F. Scott, chief examiner. 


Bureau of workmen’s comparention— 
Andrew F. McBride, M. D., commissioner. 
William E. Stubbs, deputy commissioner and secretary. 
Harry J. Ggas, deputy commissioner. 
Charlies E. Corbin, deputy commissioner. 
John J. Stahl, referee. 
John J. Kent, special investigator. 
John C. Wegner, special investigator. 
Harry F. Monroe, special investigator. 
Frank Mobius, special investigator. 
Hugh J. Arthur, special investigator. 
Maurice 8. Avidan, M. D., medical adviser. 
Bureau of empleoyment— 
Russell J. Eldridge, director. 
Address of department: State Office Building, Trenton. 
United States Employment Service: 
Andrew F. McBride, M. D., Federal director for State, Trenten. 


New Mexico 


Mine inspector: 
W. W. Risdon, Gallup. 


New York 


Department of labor: 
James A. Hamilton, industrial commissioner. 
James J. Leavy, deputy industrial commissioner. 
Sara McPike, secretary. 
Address of department: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Industrial board— 
Frances Perkins, chairman. 
Richard J. Cullen. 
James 8. Whipple. 
Edward W. Edwards. 
Leonard W. Hatch. 
Address of board: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of inspection— 
James L. Gernon, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation— . 
James E. Donahoe, director. 
Dr. Raphael Lewy, chief medical examiner. 
Address of bureau: 124 East Twenth-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of industrial relations— 
James Brady, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of mediation and arbitration— 
A. J Portenar, chief mediator, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New 
ork. 
Division of employment— 
Richard A. Flinn, chief, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of aliens— 
Lillian R. Sire, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of industrial code— 
Edward E. J. Pierce, referee. 
Thomas C. Eipper, referee. 
Address of division: 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Division of engineering— 
William J. Picard, chief, State Capitol, Albany. 
Bureau of industrial hygiene— 
Dr. Leland E. Cofer, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Bureau of statistics and information— f 
Eugene B. Patton, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
Mary E. Lonigan, chief statistician, State Capitol, Albany. 
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Department of labor—Continued. 
Bureau of women in industry— 





Miss Nelle Swartz, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. ; 
wa fe insurance fund— | 
G. Smith, manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. poe 


Division of self-insurance— 
John J. Ryan, director, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York. 
United States Employment Service: 
James A. Hamilton, Federal director for State, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York. 


North Carolina 
Department of labor and printing: Indu 
Frank D. Grist, commissioner, Raleigh. 
United States Employment Service: 
Frank D. Grist, Federal director for State, Raleigh. 


North Dakota 








Unit 

Department of agriculture and labor: 

Joseph A. Kitchen, commissioner, Bismarck. 
Workmen’s compensation bureau: 

Joseph A. Kitchen, chairman. Bure 

S. S. McDonald. 

S. A. Olsness. ; 

G. N. Livdabl. Boal 

R. E. Wenzel. 

(Vacancy), secretary. 

Address of bureau: Bismarck. 

Minimum wage commission: 

Alice Angus, secretary, Bismarck, = 


Ohio 
Department of industrial relations: 
H. R. Witter, director. 
Industrial commission— 
P. F. Casey, chairman. Stat 
Thomas M. Gregory. 
Wellington T. Leonard. 
H. R. Witter, secretary. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— : 
W. A. Harman, assistant director, department of industrial relations. Sta' 
W. K. Merriman, supervisor of claims. 
Evan I. Evans, supervisor of actuarial division. 
G. L. Coffinbery, auditor and statistician. “ 
Dr. H. H. Dorr, chief medical examiner. ' Uni 
Division of labor statistics (including free employment service)— 
O. W. Brach, chief. 
Division of safety and hygiene— 
Thomas P. Kearns, superintendent. 
Carl C. Beasor, chief statistician. De 
Division of factory inspection— 
C. A. Benedict, chief. 
Division of boiler inspection— 
C. O. Myers, chief. 
Division of examiners of steam engineers— 
A. L. Lindsay, chief. ea 
Division of mines— 
Jerome Watson, chief. 
Address of department: Columbus. 
United States Employment Service: 
O. W. Brach, Federal director for State, Columbus. 
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Oklahoma 
Department of lebor: ae ; 
W. A. Pat Murphy, commissioner, State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 
Board of arbitration and conciliation: 
W. A. Pat Murphy, chairman, Oklahoma City. 
E. N. Ellis, assistant commissioner of labor, secretary, Oklahoma City. 
O. B. Toalson, Bartlesville. 
John Kramer, R. R. No. 4, Broken Arrow. 
T. F. Gwaltney, Durant. 
James C. Powers, Oklahoma City. 
Charles Pound, Cushing. 
A. Derryberry, Altus. 
Industrial commission: | 
L. B. Kyle, chairman, 
Mrs. F. L. Roblin. 
G. T. Bryan. 
Mrs, A. E. Bond, secretary. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. A. Pat Murphy, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Oklahoma, 


City. 
Oregon 






Bureau of labor: 
. H. Gram, commissioner and factory inspector, Salem. 
W. H. Fitzgerald, deputy commissioner, 501 Courthouse, Portland. 
Board of inspectors of child labor: 
Stephen G. Smith, chairman, 65-67 Broadway, Portland, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, Portland, 
Miss Pauline Kline, Corvallis. ; 
Mrs. A. M. Grilley, Portland. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary, 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
Industrial welfare commission: 
Mrs. L. Gee, chairman. 
F. C. Whitten. 
Dr. C. J. Smith. 
Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, secretary and inspector. 
Address of commission: 646-648 Courthouse, Portland. 
State industrial accident commission: 
E. E. Bragg, chairman. 
Sam Laughlin, 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, medical adviser. 
Address of commission: Salem. 
State board of conciliation: 
William F, Woodward, chairman, 550 Medical Arts Building, Portland. 
John K. Flynn, 589 Hoyt Street, Portland. 
a William E. Kimsey, secretary, 244 Salmon Street, Portland. 
United States Employment Service: 
W. H. Fitzgerald, Federal director and zone clearance officer, 501 Court- 
house, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of labor and industry: 
Charles A. Waters, secretary. 
Industrial board— 





State workmen’s insurance board— 
Charles A. Waters, chairman. 
M. H. Taggart, insurance commissioner. 
Samuel 8. Lewis, State treasurer. 

tate workmen’s insurance fund— 

Philip H. Dewey, manager. 

Workmen’s compensation board— 

Paul W. Houck, chairman. 

Joseph E. Fleitz. 

J. L. Morrison. 

Charles A. Waters, ex officio. 

J. C. Detweiler, secretary. 
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Department of labor and industry—Continued. 
Bureau of workmen’s compensation- 
W. H. Horner, director. 
Bureau of employment— 
Robert J. Peters, director. 
Bureau of industrial relations— 
David Williams, director. 
Bureau of industrial standards— 
J. M. Sandel, director. 
Bureau of women and children— 
Charlotte E. Carr, director: 
Bureau of inspection— 
Cyril Ainsworth, director. 
Bureau of rehabilitation— 
S. 8S. Riddle, director. 
Bureau of statistics— 
William J. Maguire, director. 
Address of department: South Office Building, Harrisburg. 
United States Employment Service: 
Robert J, Peters, Federal director for State, Harrisburg. 


Philippine Islands 


Bureau of labor (under department of commerce and communications): 
Hermenegildo Cruz, director, Manila. 


Porto Rico 


Department of culture and labor: 
Carlos FE. Chardén, commissioner, 
Bureau of labor— 
Carmelo Honoré, chief. 
Address of department: San Juan. 
\Vorkmen’s relief commission: 
Ramon Montaner, chairman. Un 
R. Palacios Rodriguez, vice chairman. 
Joaquin A. Becerril, secretary and permanent member. 
Alfredo Vargas. 
P. Rivera Martinez. 
Pedro Santana, jr. 
J. Cintron Davila, administrative secretary. 
Address of commission: Post-office box 266, San Juan. 


Rhode Island 





Int 


Department of labor: 
Edward L. Byers, commissioner, Statehouse, Providence. 
Office of factory enepoctees: 
J. Ellery Hudson, chief inspector, Statehouse, Providence. 
Board of labor (for the adjustment of labor disputes) : 
Edward L. Byers, commissioner of labor, chairman. 0 
Edwin O. Chase (representing employers). 
William C. Fisher (representing employers). 
Albert E. Hohler (representing employees). g 
John H. Powers (representing employees). 
Christopher M. Dunn, deputy commissioner of labor, secretary. 
Address of board: Statehouse, Providence. 
United States Employment Service: 
Edward L. Byers, Federal director for State, Statehouse, Providence. 


South Carolina ] 


Department of agriculture, commerce, and industries: 
J. W. Shealy, commissioner. 
Address of de ment: Columbia. 
Board of conciliation and arbitration: 
B. E. Geer, chairman, Greenville. 
W. H. MeNairy, Dillon. 
H. E. Thompson, secretary, Batesburg. 
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Seuth Dakota 


fice of industrial commissioner: ? 
S. A. Travis, industrial commissioner. 
Address: Pierre. 
Tennessee 
Department of labor: Bas 
Ed. M. Gillenwaters, commissioner, Nashville. 
Ben Feldman, secretary, Nashville. 
Division of factory inspection— 
M. F. Nicholson,’ chief inspector, Nashville. 
Division of mines— 
O. P. Pile, chief inspector, Cowan. 
Division of hotel inspection— 
Sam I. Bolton, inspector, Nashville. 
Division of workmen’s compensation— 
Harry L. Nelson, superintendent, 2211 Pierce Avenue, Nashville. 
Jnited States Employment Service: 
J. A. Porter, special agent, Knoxville. 


Texas 


Bureau of labor statistics: 
Chas. McKemy, commissioner. 
Robt. B. Gragg, chief deputy. 
B. C. Westbrook, secretary and statistician. 
Miss Nell Kirkpatrick, assistant secretary. 
; Address of bureau: State Capitol, Austin. 
Industrial accident board: 
Jas. W. Swayne, chairman. 
J. M. Pittillo. 
Mrs. Espa Stanford. 
E. B. Barnes, secretary. 
= United States oe Service: 
C. W. Woodman, assistant director, 806 Taylor Street, Fort Worth. 


Utah 


Industrial commission: 
Wm. M. Konerr, chairman. 
O. F. McShane. 
Henry N. Hayes. 
Carolyn I. Smith, secretary. 
State insurance fund— 
Chas. A. Caine, manager. 
Address of commission: State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


Office of commissioner of industries: 
Clarence R. White, commissioner, Montpelier. 
Fred 8. Pease, deputy commissioner, Burlington. 
State board of conciliation and arbitration: 
Henry C. Brislin, Rutland. 
Ashley J. Goss, Danville. 
Hugh J. M. Jones, Montpelier. 





Virginia 


Department of labor and industry: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., commissioner. 
_ H. W. Furlow, assistant commissioner. 
Division of mines— 
_ A. G. Lueas, chief. 
Division of factory inspection— 
John Gribben, chief. 





nes 


? Administers workmen’s compensation act. 
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Department of labor and industry—Continued. « 
Division of women and children— 
Mrs. Mary L. Scrogham, director. 
Division of industrial statistics— 
Miss Elizabeth Myers, statistician. 
Address of department: State Office Building, Richmond. 
Industrial commission: 
Bolling H. Handy, chairman. 
C. G. Kizer. 
Parke P. Deans. 
F. P. Evans, statistician. 
W. F. Bursey, secretary. 
Address of commission: Box 1794, Richmond. 
United States Employment Service: 
John Hopkins Hall, jr., Federal director for State, State Office Build 
Richmond. 










ing, 
Washington 


Department of labor and industries: 
Claire Bowman, director. 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid, 
Martin J. Flyzik, supervisor of safety and industrial relations. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
Dr. L. L. Goodnow, chief medical adviser. 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Percy Gilbert, secretary. 
Industrial welfare committee— 
Claire Bowman, chairman, director of labor and industries. 
John Shaughnessy, supervisor of industrial insurance and medical aid, 
R. M. Van Dorn, industrial statistician. 
Martin J. Flyzik, supervisor of safety and industrial relations. 
Mrs. G. V. Haney, supervisor of women in industry. 
Address of department: Olympia. 
United States Employment Service: 
William C. Carpenter, Federal director for State, 421 Federal Building, 
Spokane. 


Mi 


Mi 


West Virginia 
Bureau of labor: 
Howard 8S. Jarrett, commissioner, Charleston. 
State compensation commissioner: 
. L. Heaberlin, commissioner. 
J. E. Brown, secretary. 
J. W. Smiley, actuary. 
Lewis J. Frey, chief statistician. 
R. H. Walker, chief medical examiner. 
Address: Charleston. 
Department of mines: 
R. M. Lambie, chief, Charleston. 
United States Employment Service: 
Howard 8. Jarrett, Federal director for State, Charleston, 


Fe 


Wisconsin 


Industrial commission: 
Fred M. Wilcox, chairman. 
R. G. Knutson. 
Voyta Wrabetz. 
A. J. Altmeyer, secretary. 
Safety and sanitation department— 
R. McA. Keown, engineer. 
Workmen’s compensation department— 
F. T. McCormick, Harry A. Nelson, A. T. Flint, I. M. Kittleson, 
examiners. 
Employment department— 
R. G. Knutson, director. 
Apprenticeship department— 
Walter F. Simon, supervisor. 
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dustrial commission—Continued. 
Women and child labor department— 
Taylor Frye, director. 
Miss Maud Swett, field director, room 809, Manufacturers’ Home 
Building, Milwaukee. 
Statistical department—_ —_. 
Orrin A. Fried, statistician. 
Address of commission: Madison. 
Inited States Employment Service: 
R. G. Knutson, Federal director for State, State Capitol, Madison. 







Wyoming 


Department of labor and statistics: 
Harry C. Hoffman, commissioner. 
Child labor board— 
Harry C. Hoffman, secretary. 
Lewis G. Tidball. 
Dr. W. G. Hassed. 
Address of department: Capitol Building, Cheyenne. 
Workmen’s compensation department (under State treasurer’s office): 
W. H. Edelman, State treasurer. 
C. B. Morgan, deputy treasurer. 
Arthur Calverley, assistant deputy and department manager. 
Address of department: Cheyenne. 





Albania 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Tirana). 
Argentina 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Buenos Aires) : 
National labor department. 


Australia 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics ® (address, Melbourne). 
Austria 


Federal Statistical Office (address, Vienna): 
Labor statistics division. 


Belgium 
eee peas Labor, and Social Welfare (address, 12/Rue Lambermont, 
Labor office. " 
Bolivia 


Ministry of Promotion (address, La Paz). 


Brazil 


asa ety samme e+ << 


Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce (address, Rio de Janeiro). 
Bulgaria 


Ministry of Commerce, Industry, and Labor (address, Rue Albinska 48, Sofia): 
Labor section. 


a naa ae he 
ee ee oy 


* Publishes annual reports on labor and industrial statistics. 
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Canada 


Department of Labor: 
Peter Heenan, minister. 
H. H. Ward, deputy minister. 
Gerald H. Brown, assistant deputy minister. 
R. A. Rigg, director of employment service. 
A. W. Crawford, director of technical education. 
E. G. Eoonaner, acting superintendent of Dominion Government 2), 
nuities. 






¥. A. McGregor, registrar of combines investigation act. 
C. W. Bolton, chief of statistical branch. 
F. J. Plant, chief of labor intelligence branch. 

Address of department: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Alberta 


Department of public works: 
W. Smitten, commissioner of labor. 
F. W. Hobson, chief boiler inspector. 
H. M. Bishop, chief factory inspector. 
G. P. Barber, chief theater inspector. 
John T. Stirling, chief mine inspector. 
Addresses of department: Edmonton. 


Government employment bureau: De} 
William Carnill, superintendent, Calgary. . 
W. G. Paterson, superintendent, Edmonton. - Wo 


A. R. Redshaw, superintendent, Lethbridge. 
J. W. Wright, superintendent, Medicine Hat. 
A. A. Colquohoun, superintendent, Drumheller. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
John T. Stirling, chairman. Ins 
Walter F. McNeill, commissioner. 
James A. Kinney, commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble, secreatry. 
Address of board: Qu’Appelle Building, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Department of labor: 

A. M. Manson, minister, Victoria. W 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister, Victoria. 
Robert J. Stewart, chief factories inspector, Vancouver. 

Employment service— 
J. H. McVety, general superintendent, Vancouver. 

Minimum wage (for females) board— E 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. 
Mrs. Helen G. MaGill. 
Thos. Mathews. 
Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, secretary. 

Hours of work and minimum wage (for males) board— 
J. D. McNiven, deputy minister of labor, chairman. I 
F. V. Foster. 
T. F. Paterson. 

Address of board: Parliament Buildings, Victoria. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
E. 8S. H. Winn, K. C., chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, secretary. 
Address of board: Board of Trade Building, Vancouver. 


Manitoba 
Bureau of labor: 
W. R. Clubb, minister of public works. 
Edward McGrath, secretary. 
Arthur MacNamara, chief inspector. 
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Bureau of labor—Continued. 
Fair wage board— a : 
DL. M McLean, deputy minister of public works, chairman. 
h ‘W. Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Walter Owens. 
C. J. Harding. 
Minimum wage board— 
» Geo. N. Jackson, chairman 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Mrs. Jessie McLellan. 
L. J. Rumford. 
Address of bureau: 332 Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
C. K. Newcombe, commiss:oner. 
R. 8. Ward. 
& E. Carpenter. 
N. Fletcher, secretary. 
Address of board: 166 Portage Avenue East, Winnipeg. 


New Brunswick 


Department of labor: 

H. I. Taylor, minister, St. George. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 

J. A. Sinclair, chairman. 

F. C. Robinson. 

J. L. Sugrue. 

Address of board: Post Office Box 1422, St. John. 

Inspection of factories: 

John Kenney, St. John. 


Nova Scotia 


ease of public works and mines: 
C. 8. Harringion minister. 
Norman M enzie, deputy minister 
Address of department: Halifax. 
Workmen’s compensation board: 
V. J. Paton, K. C., chairman. 
Fred W. Armstrong, vice chairman. 
John T. Joy, commissioner. 
Address of board: Halifax. 
Employment service: 
C. J. Cotter, superintendent men’s division, Halifax. 
Miss Elda E. Caldwell, superintendent women’s division, Halifax. 


Ontario 


Department of labor: 
Hon. Forbes Godfrey, minister. 
aE H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister. 
D. M. Medcalt chief i inspector of steam boilers. 
James T. Burke, chief inspector of factories, shops, and office buildings. 
J. M. Brown, chairman stationary and hoisting engineers’ board. 
Employment service— 
- Hudson, general superintendent, Ontario offices. 
‘Address of department: Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
Minimum Sane, i board: 
W. Macmillan, chairman. 
By gti ong 
Lydi¢ Parsons. 
argaret Stephens. 


: ~ of board: Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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Workmen’s compensation board: 
Victor A. Sinclair, K. C., chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, vice chairman. 
George A. Kingston, commissioner. 
N. B. Wormith, secretary. 
T. Norman Dean, statistician. 
F. W. Graham, claims officer. 

. E. Struthers, medical officer. 

%. Bell, medical officer. 
. M. Bremner, medical officer. 
Address of board: Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria Street, Toronto, 


Quebec 
Department of labor: 

Antonin Galipeault, K. C., minister, Quebec. 

Louis Guyon, deputy minister, and chief inspector of industrial esta). 
lishments and public buildings, 63 Notre Dame Street East, Montrea|, 

Alfred Robert, fair wages officer aud deputy chief inspector, 63 Notre 
Dame Street East, Montreal. 

Felix Marois, registrar of board of conciliation and arbitration, Parlig. 
ment Buildings, Quebec. 


Saskatchewan 





Bureau of labor and industries: 
Thomas M. Molloy, commissioner. 
T. Withy, chief factory inspector. 
E. Pierce, mine inspector. 
Government employment branch— 
G. E. Tomsett, general superintendent. 
Address of bureau: Regina. 
Minimum wage board: 
John A. Mather, chairman, Saskatoon. 
Mrs. Wm. Allen, Moose Jaw. 
J. P. Keleher, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. F. M. Eddie, Regina. 
J. K. R. Williams, Regina. 
T. Withy, chief factory inspector, secretary, Regina. 


Chile 
Ministry of Health, Social Welfare, and Labor (address, Santiago). 
China 


[A department of labor is under consideration, but the organization has not 
progressed sufficiently at this time to give any details.] 


Colombia 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Bogota). 


Costa Rica 
Ministry of Public Works (address, San José). 


Cuba 


Secretariat of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor (address, Havana). 
Immigration, land settlement, and labor sections. 


Czechoslovakia 


Ministry of Social Welfare‘ (address, Valdstynska, 10, Prague, ITI). 
Ministry of Public Works ® (address, Presslova, 6, Prague-Smichov). 





4 Handles labor relations at large. 
5 Labor questions relating to workers in mines; legislation; insurance statistics. 
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Denmark 


jeial Ministry (address, Copenhagen) : 
Labor board— 
25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen, 
Labor and faetory inspection department— 
25 Amaliegade, Copenhagen. 
Workmen’s compensation board— 
3 Kongens Nytorv, Copenhagen. 


nto, Dominican Republic 

Department of Agriculture and Immigration (address, San Domingo). 
tab. Dutch East Indies 
"eal, P . 
otre Department of Justice (address, Batavia, Java): 

Labor bureau. 

1 
i Ecuador 


Ministry of Public Instruction (address, Quito). 
Department of labor. 


Egypt 


Ministry of Interior, Council of Arbitration (address, Cairo). 


Estonia 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare (address, Reval). 


Finland 
Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Helsingfors). 
France 


Ministry of Labor and Hygiene (address, Rue de Grenelle, 127, Paris). 


Germany 
Ministry of Labor (address, Scharnhorststrasse, 35, Berlin N. W., 40). 
Great Britain 
Ministry of Labor (address, Montagu House, Whitehall, London, 8S. W., 1). 
Greece 


Ministry of National Economy (address, Rue Valoalitou, 3, Athens). 
Directorate of labor and social welfare. 


Guatemala 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Guatemala). 
Haiti 
Department of Public Works (address, Port au Prince). 
Honduras 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Tegucigalpa). 
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Hungary 






Ministry of Social Welfare and Labor (address, Kyralyi Palota, Budapest). 
India 
Department of Industries (address, Delhi). 
Irish Free State 
Department of Industry and Commerce (address Government Building, Dybjjy) 
Italy 
Ministry of National Economy (Rome). 
Japan 
Bureau of Social Affairs (address, Tokyo). 
Latvia 
Ministry of Public Welfare (address, Riga). 


M 
Lithuania 
Ministry of Home Affairs (address, Kaunas). M 
Luxemburg 
General Directorate of Agriculture, Industry, and Social Welfare (address, Arlon): \ 
Division of commerce, industry, and labor. ‘ 
Mexico 
Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor (address, Mexico City). } 
Netherlands 


Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry (address, Beznidenhout, The 
Hague). 


New Zealand 
Department of Labor (address, Wellington). 
Nicaragua 
Minister of Public Works (address, Managua). 
Norway 
Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Viktoria terrasse, 11-13, Oslo). 
Panama 
Ministry of Public Works (address, Panama). 
Paraguay 


Ministry of the Interior (address, Asuncion). 
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Persia 






Ministry of Commerce, Agriculture, and Public Works (address, Teheran). 
Peru 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Lima). 


Poland 
Ministry of Labor and Social Assistance (address, Place Dombrowski, 1, Warsaw). 
Portugal e 


Ministry of Labor (address, Lisbon). 
Rumania 


Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and Social Welfare (address, Strada Wilson, 
Bucharest). 
Salvador 


Ministry of the Interior, Industry, and Agriculture (address, San Salvador). 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
Ministry of Social Policy (address, Belgrade). 
Siam 


Ministry of Commerce (address, Bangkok) : 
Board of commercial development (deals with labor matters). 


Spain 
Ministry of Labor, Commerce and Industry (address, Paseo de la Castellana, 
3, Madrid). 
Sweden 


Ministry of Social Affairs (address, Mynttorget 2, Stockholm): 
Labor and social welfare section. 


Switzerland 


Federal Department of National Economy (address, Palais Federal, Berne): 
Federal labor office. 


Union of South Africa 
Department of Labor (address, Pretoria). 
Uruguay 


Ministry of Industry (address, Montevideo) : 
National labor office. 


Venezuela 


Ministry of Public Works (address, Caracas). 
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Official—United States 


AuaskA.—Mine Inspector. Annual report, 1923. (Juneau, 1924.) 109 np. 


—— Report upon industrial accidents, compensation and insurance in Alaska 
for the biennium ending December 31, 1924. [Juneau, 1927.] 30 pp. 


Catirornia.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Fifth report, for the biennial 
periods July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1924, and July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1996. 
Sacramento, 1926. 148 pp. 


Data from this publication are given on page 46 of this issue. 
MassacuusEetts.—Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life. Report (under 


Chapter 273 of the Acts of 1925), January, 1927. Boston, 1927. 219 pp, 
[House No. 1106.) 


Missovuri.—Bureau of Mines. Inspection Department. Thirty-ninth annual 
report, year ending December 31, 1926. Jefferson City, [1927]. 92 pp. 
Some statistics on mine accidents from this report are given on page 59 of this 
issue. 
New Jersey.—Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin. No. 1, Vol. 1, 
May, 1927. Trenton. 66 pp. 
A new publication to give more detailed and up-to-date information on the 
many activities of the New Jersey Department of Labor and to stimulate its 
personnel. 





Unirep Srares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper No. 386: Explosibility of coal dust from four mines in Utah, by H. P. 
Greenwald. Washington, 1927. 20 pp. 

Describes with tables and a chart and diagram, certain tests made by the 
Bureau of Mines ‘‘to determine the amount of inert dust or water that must be 
added to the coal dust being examined to make this nonexplosive under various 
conditions.”” These tests included the initiation of dust explosions, using the 
samples supplied by the cooperating mines in Utah, in the bureau’s experimental 
mine at Bruceton, Pa., by two methods, namely, (1) directly by a blown-out shot 
and (2) by the ignition of an explosive mixture of gas and air. 


The conclusion must be drawn from these tests that water can not be relied on 
as a general preventive of coal-dust explosions. Dust that contained 20 per 
cent of moisture:propagated an explosion in three out of six trials, and when gas 
was used as a primary source of ignition the explosion was violent and destruc- 
tive. Wet dust is explosive, and only needs to be raised in the air to become as 
much of a menace as dry dust. 

Although the above tests show that general watering in entries wil] not prevent 
the spread of a well-developed explosion, the use of water at the face and on 
mining machines may readily prevent the initiation of an explosion from sources 
other than an ignition of gas. Water is effective in preventing the ignition of 
coal dust from weak sources of ignition. 


Technical Paper No. 412: Accidents at metallurgical works in 
the United States during the calendar year 1925, by William W. Adams. 
Washington, 1927. 40 pp. 


A brief summary of this report appears on page 51 of this issue. 
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cep STaTES.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Mortality 
statistics, 1924. Washington, 1927. 487 pp., map, charts. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 434: 
Labor legislation of 1926. Washington, 1927. «ii, 58 pp. 
The bulletin contains a cumulative index, covering not only its contents, but 
.Jso those of previous compilations issued by the bureau. 


—— —— Bulletin No. 436: Safety code for the use, care, and protection of 
abrasive wheels. Washington, 1927. iv, 22 pp., diagrams. 


__ _ —— Bulletin No. 437: Cooperative movement in the United States in 
1925 (other than agricultural). Washington, 1927. iv, 165 pp. 

Data from this bulletin have been published in the following issues of the 
Labor Review: 1926—July, pp. 20-25, August, pp. 23-30, September, pp. 1-6, 
November, pp. 1-13; 1927—-January, pp. 20-34, May, pp. 18-21. 

__— —— Employment Service. Directory of public employment offices, April, 
1927. Washington, 1927. 19 pp. 

_— —— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 59: Short talks about working women. 
Washington, 1927. v, 24 pp. 

A series of informal discussions of women’s progress in industry, recognition 
by the Federal Government, standards of employment, wages, hours, and working 
conditions, and of the women to whom these conditions apply. 


UNI 


— 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AustRALIA (WESTERN AUSTRALIA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report of 
proceedings for the year ended June 30, 1926. Perth, 1927. 27 pp. 


The registrar reports a prosperous year for the friendly sacieties, with a mem- 
bership at its end of 22,225. The total capital of the societies now amounts to 
£388,968. During the year sickness benefits amounted to £19,928 and funeral 
benefits to £4,853. 

CanapA (Brirish CotumB1A).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Tenth annual 
report, for the year ended December 31, 1926. Victoria, 1927. 82 pp. 

Data from this report are given on page 69 of this issue. 

—— (OnTarto).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1926. 
Toronto, 1927. 72 pp. 

A brief review of this report is found on page 69 of this issue. 

Great Brirain.—Foreign Office. Miscellaneous No. 2 (1927): Nationality 


and naturalization laws of certain foreign countries. London, 1927. 91 pp. 
[(Cmd. 2852.] ° 


— Home Office. Report on the incidence of silicosis in the pottery industry, 
by Dr. C. L. Sutherland and Dr. S. Bryson. London, 1926. 652 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on page 61 of this issue. 
—— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 33: 


The inflammation of coal dusis—The effect of the chemical composition of the 
dust, by T. N. Mason and R. V. Wheeler. London, 1927. 20 pp., charts. 


The work described in this paper is concerned with the ignition of coal dust 
and “is an attempt to correlate the chemical composition of a coal with the 
‘inflammability’ of its dust as determined by large-scale tests” of samples of 
coal dust from 7 New Zealand seams and from 12 British seams. It was desired 
to ascertain the amount of incombustible dust that had to be mixed intimately 
with coal dust ‘‘to prevent a violent source of ignition, somewhat arbitrarily chosen, 
from causing continued propagation of flame along a gallery strewn with the 
mixture,” in this way determining the measure of the degree of inflammability 
of the coal dust being tested. Fuller’s earth was used as the incombustible 
dust, while the coal dust was prepared from lump coal and all samples were 
pulverized to the same degree of fineness. 
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It was found that a very definite direct relationship exists between the conten, 
of volatile matter in coal and the inflammability of its dust. The de ‘gree yf 
fineness of the coal dust is an important factor in its flammability. 
summarizes its findings as follows: 

Experiments with dusts from a number of British bituminous coals have g) how, 
that there is a relationship between the content of “volatile matter” (calc, lated 
on an ash-free dry basis) and the amount of incombustible matter whic h must be 
present in the mixed coal dust and incombustible dust in order that conti, 
propagation of flame shall not take place (under standard conditions of ignitio, 
there being a tendency for the fine dusts from coals containing the higher per. 

centages of volatile matter to be the more readily inflammable. 

The report cites similar experiments, leading to practically the same ep. 
clusions, made by the United States Bureau of Mines and reported in its Byer 
167, and by the Experimental Station of Le Comité Central des Houillére 
France at Liévin, and reported in Ann. des Mines, 1921, 6, 429. 


LEAGUE or Nations.—Economie and Financial Section. C. #. 1. No. 11: p,. 
sults of certain of the inquiries for instituting a comparison between the re 
prices in private trade and those of distributive cooperative societies. Gene va, 
1926. 31 pp. 


The re eDort 


ued 


S de 


Document prepared for the use of the International Economie Conference of In 
May 4, 1927, at Geneva. Reviewed briefly on page 63 of this issue. vie 


prone 
9 th 





C. E. I. No. 18: Scientific management in Europe. Geneva, 199. 
15 Pp. 
A short review of this document appears on page 44 of this issue. LABC 





C. BE. I. No. 14: The part played by cooperative organizations in th 
international trade in wheat, dairy produce, and some other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Geneva, 1926. 46 pp. 


LAcc 





Prepared for the use of the International Economic Conference of May 4 TI 
1927. Data from this report are given on page 64 of this issue. of th 
— C. E. I. No. 16: Electrical industry. Geneva, 1927. 121 pp. life 3 

Contains data on distribution of production costs. mee NAT 


Spain.—Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Jefatura Superior in 
Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de Espatia, aitio XI, 1924-25. Mad: 
1926. zxxiit, 614 pp. 

In addition to statistical data relating to population, production, agriculture, Nat 
commerce, etc., this yearbook of Spain contains tables showing index numbers of 
food prices, wages, strikes, and industrial accidents in Spain. “Wage statistics 


from this report are given on page 115 of this issue. . 
Ng 
Unofficial 
7 
ALLGEMEINER DEUTSCHER GEWERTSCHAFTSBUND. Jahrbuch, 1925. Berlin, re 
1926. 237 pp. ae 
The 1925 yearbook of the General Federation of German Trade Unions, con- pei 
tains much material on wage movements, employment, and other matters of i 
labor interest. 0 
Asquitu, Crrit. Trade union law for laymen. London, Cassell & Co. (Lid.), : 
1927. ix, 102 pp. 

This study, which was prepared before the introduction of the trade-union 

bill now pending, was intended to make accessible a general knowledge of the P, 


legal status of trade-unionism, from which the student of social affairs might 
draw conclusions as to what changes are desirable, and how a given change might 
be expected to affect the situation. Of special interest in the light of recent 
developments is the author’s discussion of the lines along which reform in trade- br 
union law might usefully be undertaken. 
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RNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. Division of Economics 
and History. War and insurance, by Sir Norman Hill and others. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1927. sxit, 283 pp. 

arpY, CHARLES O. AND Cox, Garrietp, V. Forecasting business conditions. 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. x, 484 pp., charts. 

A detailed description of the various methods used in predicting the course of 
usiness prosperity. 

Fonson, J. A. The conditions of industrial peace, London, George Allen & 
Unwin (Ltd.), 1927. 123 pp. 

Emphasizes the interdependence of all industries, and therefore concludes that 
he settlement of industrial disputes, to be permanent, must be handled on a 
ational basis. The author specifically recommends for this purpose a national 
dustrial council, representing all the producing and consuming interests as 
ell as the State. 


orrMAN, Freperick L. The decline in lead ron Address delivered before 
the Health Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, Ghent, Belgium, 
June, 1927. [Newark] Prudential Press, 1927. 20 pp. 


In this paper various studies of lead poisoning in different industries are 

viewed, the writer concluding from the data summarized that there has been a 
pronounced deciine in the death rate from chronic lead poisoning in proportion 
to the total population during the last decade. 


Lapor ResEarcH Stupy Group. The law of social revolution, a cooperative study. 
New York, Social Science Publishers, 1926. x, 262 pp. 


Lacompzn, Epovuarp. La prévision en maticre de erises économiques. Paris, 
Librairie des Sciences, Politiques et Sociales, 1926. 166 pp. 

The author advocates that the League of Nations interest itself in the problem 
of the prediction of economic crises, pointing out that the instability of economic 
life is among the causes which create discord between peoples. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON City PLannine. Planning problems of town, city, and 
region: Papers and discussions at the eighteenth national conference on city 


planning, held at St. Petersburg and Palm Beach, Fla., March 29 to April 1, 
1926. Philadelphia, Wm. F. Fell Co., 1926. vi, 213 pp. 


NaTionNAL Epucation AssociaTion. Research Division. Salaries in city 
school systems, 1926-27. Washington, D. C., 1201 16th St. N. W., 1927. 
[Research Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2, March, 1927, pp. 66-127.) 


Data from this report are given on page 105 of this issue. 

NewFranG, Oscar. Harmony between labor and capitol: An essay on the welfare 
of nations. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. viii, 238 pp. 

The thesis of this essay is that workers should have a drawing-account or 
preliminary wage similar to the drawing-account of partners in a copartner- 
ship, and that, at the close of the year’s business, after a fair dividend has been 
paid upon capital, the remaining earnings should be alloted to the workers, 
both managerial and manual, in proportion to salaries or wages. 

On1o Stare University. College of Commerce and Journalism. Bureau of 


Business Research. The construction industry in Ohio, by Ralph J. Watkins. 
Columbus, Ohio, 1926. vi, 168 pp., charts. 


This report is reviewed on page 117 of this issue. 

Pairautt, ANDR&. L’Immigration organisee et l'emploi de la main-d’ oeuvre 
étrangere en France. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, [19277]. 
vi, 359 pp. 

The conclusion is reached in this volume that immigration to France is useful 
but dangerous to the national economy; that continued attention should be paid 
to it; and that various steps be taken to insure the assimilation of foreign ele- 
ments pending the rise of the birth rate of the country to a figure which will 
permit the reduction of immigrants to the least possible number. 
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Reprorp. Artaur. Labor pgravion in England, 1800-1850. London. Long 
mans, Green & Co, (Lid.), 1926. xvi, 174 pp. — 


A study of the connection between the a ed me | revolution and the cont, 
rary movement of working-class populationin England. The latter was not «;,, 
transference of labor from the south and east of England to the north and \ ma 
an exceedingly compiex, wavelike movement. The character and Cause seit 
different migrations are carefully considered, due weight being given to such eo}, 
utory causes as surplus laborand the settlement question, the ‘‘hungry fort , oF 
Irish influx,and the like, including effect of emigration upon the whole moyoey 
RetinGeEer, J. H. Morones of Mexico: A history of the labor movement }, », 

country. London, Labor Publishing Co. (Litd.), 1926. zur, 107 pp. 7 

Reviewed on page 81 of this issue. 

RicHarDson, J. H. A study on the minimum wage. London, George Alic, é 
Unwin (Lid. ), 1927. 198 pp. 

Among the subjects discussed in this volume are: Purposes of minimum Wage 
legislation, the living wage, industry’s capacity to pay, a national mininyy 
provision for the worker’s dependents, machinery for fixing minimum wages. »), 
international action. 

One of the most difficult problems in the whole field of industry, the autho 
thinks, is the fixing of a practicable minimum and at the same time retaining, 
distribution system which will insure specially skilled workers sufficient to provide 
an adequate labor supply and maintain the requisite “‘supplies of capital, manage. 
ment, and other agents of production.” 

SNYDER, CarRL. Business cycles and business measurements: Studies in quaniiie 
tive economics. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1927. xv, 326 pp., charis, 

The purpose of this study, as set forth in the introduction, was to obtaiy 
broader and more detailed measures of trade, production, and business activity 
in the United States and their fluctuations throughout the last half century or 
more; to provide a standard for the measurement of business or trade by months 
from 1919 to date, by means of a new index of the total volume of trade derived 
from 56 separately computed series; and to make comparison of this with other 
new indexes of business derived from bank deposits, etc. 

SrupentT CuristiaN Movement. Modern industry: the Christian line of develop 
ment, by Malcolm Sparkes. London, 82 Russell Square, W.C.1, 1927. 63 pp. 

Taytor, Cart C. Rural sociology: A study of rural problems. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1926. [v], 509 pp. 

A brief review of this book is given on page 27 of this issue. 
Wa.TtHER, Lton. La technopsychologie du travail industriel. Paris, Delachau 

& Niestlé S. A., 1926. xi, 239 pp. 

This is the first book in the French language giving a view of the field of indus- 
trial psychology as a whole. The special value of the volume, according to Dr. 
Ed. Claparede who writes its preface, is that the author has acquired a concrete 
knowledge of the problems he discusses, through his years of practical experience 
as a psychological expert in a large industrial establishment. 

Wess, Sypnrey anp Bearrice. English local government: English poor law his- 


tory. Part I: The old poor law. London, Longmans, Green & Co. (Lid,), 
1927. x, 447 pp. 


This volume, one of the series relating to the development of English local 
government along various lines which ‘Mr. and Mrs. Webb have been issuing 
since the early part of the present century, deals with the problem of poor relief 
only up to 1834, when the reform laws came into operation. The subject is 
given the detailed, accurate, and careful treatment which the public has come to 
expect from these authors, but it is'‘explained that this volume is only preliminary 
to a second and more important one, dealing with the poor-law administration 
from 1834 down to 1927, which is to appear in due time. The serious situation 
due to the cost of poor relief as at present administered in England gives special 
timeliness to these studies. 


and 
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